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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRST VOLUME. 



The conductors of this Magazine have had two sources of care 
and anxiety : one arising from a desire to be useful in the department 
of labor they have chosen ; the other to benefit themselves in that 
labor as a busmess of life. In the last, every reasonable expectation 
has been met, while their books show that the work, at the close of 
its first volume, supports itself. They send the last number of this 
first volume to several thousand subscribers, who have borne a testi- 
mony in its favor, which has relieved also the first named source of 
their anxiety, and encouraged them to proceed with increasing ani- 
mation and hope. The subjoined notices of the press, selected from 
a great variety of similar testimonies, are unequivocal. 

NOTICES OP THE PRESS. 

I^om the Boston Recorder. 

Ws cheerfully and confidently express the opinion that the Patriabch is pre-emi- 
nently entitled to the patronage which it modestly claims. An object more important 
to the rising gen«ration of our country, in its relations both to time and eternity, cannot 
be proposed. If parents can be enlightened and moved to judicious and efficient 
action, the object will be secured. And that they will be enlightened and moved, we 
have rieason to believe, if they shall avail themselves of the instructions of ** the 
Patriarch." Though we have not tha pleasure of personal acquaintance with the 
editor, his character is too favorably and widely known to leave the shadow of a 
doubt that, with the co-operation he can readily secure, he will supply the public with 
a periodical of surpassing interest and value. We feel constrained to renew the ex- 
pression of our hope that the Patriarch will find its way into thousands of famiUes 
that as yet know it only by " the hearing of the ear." 

FVom the Richmond Christian Advocate. 

We paid a high, and not undeserved compliment to this periodical when it firs 
appeared. The second number kept up the interest of the first, and it is by no means 
abated by the following. The style and character of its articles, the neatness of its 
execution, and its cheapness, entitle it to a rank alongside of the best publications of 
the day. We know of no work of the kind that could with more safety be placed 
"wi^n reach of the whole family. 
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IV ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRST VOLUME. 

From the Portland Tribune, 

We recommend this magazine to all, who wish to bring up their families in the 
good old patriarchal way. The work is enriched by valuable contributions from the 
pea of Its able editor, and other distinguished gentlemen-^among which, we notice the 
frequent effusions from the soul of our Irieud William Gutter. 
I From the New- York Mechanic 

This periodical is decidedly the best got up work for the price in the country. 
Fathers and mothers, husbands and wives, brothers and sisters— a// will find this 
work really useful and entertaining. 

The Patbiahch bids fair to be one of the most useful and interesting poblications 
with which the American press is teeming. One more neatly executed, and abound- 
ing with matter of a more solid, elevated and valuable character, has not met our eye. 
We have been instructed, entertained and delighted by a perusal of the numbers before 
tts. Every family ought to take it, and every member thereof ought to read it. 
Raleigh Star, 

The introductory article, by the editor, is on " the Family as an elementary school 
of education." We should be glad to give this article entire to our readers, but its 
length precludes it We however advise all to obtain the work, and read it for them- 
selves. We arc svtPb they will never regret the price paid for it, but will be amply recom- 
pensed in the rich family instruction conferred. Baptist Record. 

Well got up» and contains sound and valuable articles. 1 he design of the work is 
unquestionably good, and if carried on in the spirit in which it has commenced, "The 
Patriarch** will prove a valuable auxiliary in the cause of instruction. Saturday 
Chronicle, 

Its editorial department evinces judgment and ability. Philadelphia Public 
ttedger. 

The whole is a very neat specimen of typography, while the reading matter is 
excellently adapted to the purpose intended. It is well conducted. United Statea 
Gazette, 

We know not the time when we have seen a periodical of the kind, which we could 
80 cordially i«commend,both on account of its nearness and even elegance of execu- 
tion, and on account of the useful and entertaining character of its contents. Biblical 
Recorder. 

The third number fully sustains the high reputation of the preceding numbers, and 
gives a guaranty of the ability with which the work is conducted. Christian 
Intelligencer. 

Tips is the cheapest periodical published in the country, takinsr into consideration 
the style of execution and intrinsic value of the matter it contains. Cheraw S. C. 

Th^ piecfta are (rood. We hope the work will be successful, as its object is most 
^e(?ltcni, and publiL^ittiGnB of this charncter are most sorely needed in the present 
itaic of Ansencen society. Baptist Advocate, 

The Patriafich je the cheapest and best Family Magazine which comes to our 
office. I«fl Tflbie of run tents is large and various, and its embellishments very good. 
2wn^M ^^rttld and Wesley an Journal 
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•THE FAMILY, AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL OP EDUCATION. 

INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE. 
BT THE EDITOR. 

Analtbis. — An anecdote. The finmily a school, constituted by nature. Parents the 
natural teachers, rulers and ministers of reiis^on. Early developments require 
parents to become teachers. Home the proper place of education. Influence ol 
parents, whence derived— how to be directed-^naturally restricted to beneficial ends. 
Two duties— self-discipline and discipline of family. Education of youth. Reading, 
its importance, influence. Selection of books, periodicals, newspapers. Byron^i 
works. Duty of parents to direct. Social prmciple to be cultivated and directed. 
Self-improvement Habits of industry — true source of wealth, and great agent in 
formation of character. 

I ONCE foiind, living in a log cabin, a poor widow, with four 
sons and two daughters. On examining a slab by the wall, my 
attention was attracted by a " Family LUbrary^^ of a hundred vol- 
umes or more. The selection of these books indicated the exercise 
of taste and judgment. Among them were Latin and Greek au- 
thors, mathematical treatises and miscellaneous literature. I found 
that most of these books were read and understood by the eldest 
son, and the eldest daughter. The history of the family, therefore, 
became a mattef of curiosity and Hvely interest 

The mother, though of very limited education, was possessed 
of a strong mind and good common sense. She had, with great 
care and labor, procured her Family Library ^ and cultivated, in her 
No.L 1 
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2 THE FAMILY, 

children, a taste for reading. Their evenings were habitually spent 
at home, under a mother's watchful eye. By the light of a pine 
knot, one read aloud while the others were engaged in some pro 
djjctive labor. By the avails of this labor, one of the sons was, at 
length, sent to a neighboring Academy, who brought home, every 
night, all the knowledge he could acquire, and imparted it to his 
brothers and sisters, where it immediately became common stock. 
By such a simple, silent, natural process, this poor widow did, in 
effect, keep a Family School, giving to her children judicious direc- 
tion where she could give them nothing more, so that they soon 
outstripped many of greater opportunities but less industry. Theii 
inteUigence and good behavior soon attracted towards them the 
attention of others. They began to command respect, to honor the 
mother that bore them, and educated them in habits of study and 
useful labor. I hope to be able to write the history of that family 
when all the results of their early education shall have been de- 
veloped. 

Such a school as this may be kept in every family in our land^ 
and by every father and mother, yes — ^by every poor widow, though 
of limited education and slender means. She may give a profitable 
direction to the mental and physical energies of her children. She 
may, at a comparatively small expense, avail herself, through the 
press, of the best labors of the best masters. Where the Uving 
teacher is not accessible^ hooks may, to some extent, be substi- 
tuted ; and through these agencies, the mind may be made its ovm 
teacher. 

Much has been said and done, and well said and well done, to 
devise arid execute a plan of universal education ; to bring every 
district in the land within the readi and influence of a common 
school. Yet, before all these efforts, may be found the most efficient 
organization, although often disregarded or undCTvalued. Nature, 
wise in all her arrangements, has, in her most perfect self-executing 
laws, divided society into families ; and in each family has made 
provision for the conduct of an elementary school of education. The 
parents are the teachers, divinely appointed, hired and paid. Let 
them but well understand and diligently perfQrm their duties, and 
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AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 3 

the main-spring, which moves the whole machinery of society, is 
adjusted. The world is districted by the great law of nature. 
Teachers are supported in every district by the munificence of the 
Great King of the universe, and a law is put in execution which 
provides for a school in every house, 

" The Patriarchy or Family Library Magazine^^ enters this de- 
partment of labor and instruction. It seeks an introAiction into 
every family ^ and asks the favorable consideration of every member 
of it It is designed to form a treasury cfi original anecdote, criti- 
cism, and practical instruction ; to Aimish families with a safe index 
and critical analysis of a course of reading ; to supply the best edi- 
tions of a " Sdect Family Library ;" to show what a family ought 
to be, and how to make it such ; to draw bom history and expe- 
rience, the wisdom of the past, and make them the inheritance 
of the present generation. We may find in these investigations 
priceless treasures, bequeathed by a noble ancestry, more precious 
than lands or gold, or chartered honors. Doubly wise will be that 
e^eneration which avails itself of the wisdom of all past experiences ; 
which commences its course where the by-gone generations have 
closed their history, and bequeathod their treasures of experience; 

TTie Patriarch, by bringing all its collected treasures firom a wide 
range of observation, of study and of experience^ will seek to pour 
mto the family circle light and knowledge of inestimable worth ; 
and by directing the concentrated attention of these little empires 
of nature to common and el^nentary duties, it is confideifttly hoped 
that much may be done to remedy existing evils in the plans of gen- 
eral education, and to multiply blessings on the great family of man. 
With this object steadily pursi^, the Patriarch comes to no exclu- 
sive class. Although it is unpretending in its form, and proposes to 
address its instructions in small circles — ^in families — ^yet its aims are 
high ; its influence is directed to effect the elements ^ out of which the 
great circle of human society is composed.^ 

To effect its objects, it seeks first a form that shall make i^ 
accessible to all. What family so poor that they cannot save one 
dollar a year to secure a Family Periodical, which is to furnish a 
comprehensive index of duties and means of improvement 1 If any — 
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4 THE FABULT, 

that family, we confidently aflSrm, may be made able to pay for the 
Patriarch by reading its pages, and following its instructions* It 
has, therefore, been determined to issue it in a cheap form, to bring 
it within the means of all. It is published bi-monthly rather than 
oftener, that each number, besides a suitable variety to interest 
common readers, may contain one leading and labored article from 
an able pen, discussing principles of rehgion, morals, or social duty. 
These, exclusive of reUgious sectarismor party politics, will, in each 
number, prepare the reader for the force of facts and practical 
instructions, which may fill the remaining pages. To accomplish 
this most cKfficult part of his plan, the editor has succeeded in se- 
curing the pledged contributions of some of the ablest writers, and 
most eminent men of the country, besides some of the most popular 
and highly esteemed female authors. In this way, it is confidently 
believed that a weight of influence may be brought, through these 
pages, to bear on the subject in hand, which will contribute largely 
to the protection of Our sodal, religious and civil institutions ; and 
thus by avoiding the causes of convulsion common in other govern- 
ments, perpetuate aftd extend the blessings of our own. 

The family is not an arbitrary arrangement-^-it is the constitu-- 
tion of nature. This is manifest in the original creation and confor-. 
mation of the sexes— in their continued numerical equality — ^in the 
natural affection of love, and a sensitive jealousy of its object — m 
the desire of offspring, and a pride of heraldry or family name, 
characteristically different in man from the instincts of all other 
animals. These indications and dictates of nature, have led to the 
pairing of the race, and to accurate genealogical distinctions, traced 
to some extent even in savage society, more accurately in the pas- 
toral state, still more in the agricultural grade of social improve^- 
ment— while the Gospel, which explains and enfoi-ces nature's law, 
explicitly requires that one man shall be the husband of one wife, 
training together their children in the "nurture and admonitioB 
of the Lord." 

Look at the series of events and circumstances, which conspire 
to make the parent the natural instructor and guide of his children, 
through the whole course of their physical, intellectual and moral 
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training. Even before its birth, the child awakens the solicitude, 
and has centered in itself the proud hopes of its parents. By the ' 
constitution of nature, it inherits their mental and moral as well as 
natural idiosyncracy. It comes under their charge possessed of their 
affections in advance. Through years of helplessness it pleads for 
their sympathies and demands their unremitted care. The mother 
has nursed its infancy ; the father has protected the sleep of the 
cradle. Originally " bone of their bone, and flesh of their flesh," it 
becomes at length almost identified with themselves in all their 
mental and moral emotions, sympathies and affections. 

A course rf mental development, too, is arresting the attention, 
and commanding the sympathies of all. It is not a mere physical 
symmetry. TTiere is mind. It soon begins to look at the external 
world, at itself also, and wonders at all it sees. It employs its 
senses now in the wide field of investigation. It begins to reason. 
Soon it sedcs instruction, ^d presses questions which philosophers 
cannot answer. These questions soon compel the mother to become 
a teacher. She must teach her child about itself, God, nature, time, 
eternity, the soui, sin, guilt, a Savior, death, judgment, heaven, hell. 
Very early in the child's history, is the mother called to this office. 
Surdy here is a prim^iry school ! and the parents are the teachers ! 

The minority of the child embraces, in some respects, the most 
miportant period of his whole education, whether intellectual, moral, 
or physical. The mother fits its clothing to young and supple 
limbs r*— they may be left to their natural symmetry or crippled by 
the wardrobe she provides. She directs the first exercise of those 
limbs, fix)m creeping infancy to playiul youth : — ^health, personal 
grace, and physical habits, may depend on these early gymnastics. 
She is the minister ofrdigiony who gives direction to tie thoughts, 
and answers the first religious inquiries of the yoimg immortal, 
seeking a solution of its doubts. The culture of the mind at this 
critical moment, may lead forward or check its rehgious emotions 
through life. It may, indeed, decide its religious character, and seal 
its destiny for eternity. Surely, here is a primary school^ and every 
m4)ther keeps such a school ! 

So pervading and extensive in its results, is the influence of 

1* 
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family instruction, that it may be said with truth, every child a 
virtually educated at home. The laws of nature are legibly written 
and easily interpr^ed. They speak here. Why should man, im- 
like aU other animals, be appointed to months of helpless infancy, 
and to years of almost as helpless childhood, but that he may be 
eduaded at home, imder the fostering care c^ his natural guardians ? 
Why should the first dawnings of intellectual vision bring him intui- 
tively to contemplate the great truths of religion, but that he is a 
religious being, and to be religiously educated? Why so long a 
minority, but that the influence of this primary school may be made 
to precede, in order of time, and to transcend in power of impres- 
sion, all other instructions ? 

Some governments hold every child as the property of the State, 
and make the parents responsible for its education. What more 
proper subject of legislation ? Let them go one step farther to pro^ 
vide suitable teachers, and prescribe that no yoimg lady be regarded 
a legal candidate for matrimony, until she be capable of teaching a 
school. The duties which devolve on teachers in every stage of 
education, are among the most responsible. Such they emphatically 
are, as exercised in the hands of parents. Even after parents cease,, 
in the process of education, to be the immediate teachers of their 
children, they are yet the natural superintendents of all other schools 
through which' they pass; — ^the mother^ of the infant sdbool and 
female seminary ; the father, of the higher schools and colleges. 
And if parents be unable to criticise in the higher branches of learn- 
ing, yet they do it in effect, through the teachers th^y patronize, and 
the 'course of education they prescribe. 

Thus, IS every husband and wife united to keep a school for the 
religious and intellectual training of those immortal beings, whom 
the great Ruler may choose to colonize within their respective dis-. 
tricts. In their oflScial station, they exercise authority, and execute 
the laws He has prescribed for every separate community in this 
grand confederacy, which comprises in the aggregate, all the fami- 
lies of the earth. 

Look again into the family, considered as a little empire of moral 
government and natural law Is the father a drunkard? How 
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forcibly does his example commend the poisoned bowl to the lips 
of his children ! Is he profane ? So are his sons. Is he sensufd, 
dishonest, false, depraved in a disregard of any one restraint of the 
moral code ? He will train his children to similar sentiments and 
conduct In poUtics, is he a republican — ^in religion, a believer — in 
science, an enthusiast? He entails his principles and profiession. 
In Christian sect, one man is a Baptist, — so is his family. Another 
is a Presbyterian, — a third, an EpiscopaUan, — a fourth, a Methodist 
With the usual exceptions to a general rule, his children attend the 
same church, and adopt the same creed. Had the sentiments of the 
parents been reversed, the children would have foHowed them to 
different churches just as readily, and adopted different creeds just as 
conscientiously. 

How is it that the parent exerts such an influence ? It is not 
that he is a greater, or better, or wiser man than all others. Yet 
every man exerts a greater influence in his family than all others. 
Whence this mighty influence 1 It comes from tiie station he oc- 
cupies. To the members of his household, he is the centre of mo-* 
tion, and they are all accustomed to attend on his will. By a law 
of nature, therefore^ he exerts an influence on his children, as the 
sun, by another law, attracts and governs the planets in their 
orbits. 

Since, then, the parent, in his high and central position, must, 
by an established and unalterable law, exert an influence so power- 
ftd on the different members of his household, either for good or for 
ill, by what means in his power can those responsibilities be dis- 
charged, and this influence be directed to the most salutary ends ? 

The answer to this important inquiry may lead to a considera- 
tion of two branches of labor, which principally devolve on the 
parent — self-discipline, and the discipline of his family. The light 
he gives will be reflected. His children will be a counterpart of 
himself. Such is the true extent of his responsibiUty. He must, 
therefore, not only point out the path to heaven, but lead the way 
When he shows what can be done, he takes away the last excuse 
from delinquents. What he has been in the discipline of himself, hia 
children will strive to be. 
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Nature, wisely conservative, has not delegated such a power 
without a suitable provision to limit and modify the exercise of it 
The greatest power of the Patriarch in his family is moral, and then 
he exercises it where the affections have their appropriate sphere. 
Civil rulers have the power of the sword ; parents are principally 
limited to the force of truth, at least of the rod. Civil rulers may 
practice oppression in the absence of their object, and hence are 
visited less directly with public censure or private compunction; 
the parent Uves in the midst of his family, and exercises his author- 
ity where his affections are most powerMly moved. Thus we see 
power is admirably limited in these little onpires, and its abuse pre- 
vented by the most efficient laws — ^those of nature. The self-disci- 
pline necessary to constitute a good ruler here, is a law of his sel^ 
interest, reason, circumstances, which, all combined, are stronger 
than a written constitution. It is the legal enactment of the Great 
Rul^ of all — ^the Magna Charta of nature. 

The parent who has disciplined himsdfj will discipline \a& family. 
These lessons should be conunenced with the first developments of 
animal life. Even the food of the moth^, going in a modified foim 
to nourish her child, has an incipient influence on its physical habits. 
Hence, it is a true remark that many a drunkard is made at his 
mother's breast He absorbs the poison there, and his physical con*^ 
stitution is formed with this elementary action on his first emotions. 

But that which is more definable in the discipline a parent owes 
his children, concerns their education as the work of riper years, 
when youth commence their intercourse with society, and with the 
self-conscious operations of their own minds. This department of 
family discipline may be considered under four principal heads— 
Reading y Society, Setf-Improvementy and Habits of Industry. 

Reading. 

Parents can hardly overrate the importance of a well selected 
" Family Library. ^^ Here we may look for one of the most power- 
ful influences ever exerted on the minds of the young. Every new 
book which parents place in the hands of their children, or admit 
into the family becomes a companion, brings along its own virtues 
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or Vices, whatever they may be, and by the manner of its introduc- 
tion, secures at once the intimacies of private and confidential inter- 
course. TTiese books go into the private chambers, and occupy the 
private hours, and stir the passions or awaken the affections, and 
finally form, or deeply influence, the principles of those who read 
and familiarly handle th^n. 

What parent does not carefully watch the inHmacies formed by 
his children, and seek to separate them firom imworthy companions 1 
Yet, the book which has been added to the Ubrary, or placed on the 
centre table, or admitted to the chamber of a son or a daughter, 
comes to them endorsed with that parent's approbation, and goes 
into the mass of instruction that makes up the education of the mind. 
Those influences, though silent, are probably among the strongest 
ever exerted in giving stability to principles, and form to character. 
The doctrines thus inculcated are received without suspicion, and 
brought to a very near conmnmion, often without debate. They 
come with a favorable introduction — ^through a parent's hand. TTie 
warning voice of no master awakens distrust, imtil they have been 
admitted to familiarity and confidence. They may then blind the 
eyes of the soul, and chain it down to an ill directed prejudice, the 
most hopeless slavery of a darkened understanding and prostituted 
reason. 

The same is true of periodical papers. A single gazette may 
revolutionize an empire ; may destroy both the bodies and the souls 
of men ; may be felt in its effects in three worlds. One sin involved 
our race in ruin. A grain of poison may infect with the seeds of 
death the wholesome nutriment fitted to nourish miUions. Cast it 
into a fountain, and all the streams that issue thence will carry death 
through every vale below. And where can this moral poison be 
infused so widely and effectually as through the newspapers and 
periodicals which now flood our land, firee almost as the light of 
day, coming like the common mercies of heaven to bring instruction 
to every house, distributed at every door, received with pleasure, 
and entertained with confidence by every family ? 

We are accustomed to regard common education as the safe-^ 
giiard of our Uberties. Yet what can protect those liberties firom 
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licentiousness but a well regulated press ? The liberty of the press 
IS well secured by the unwearied vigilance of milUons of freemen, 
who never slumber over this great itfterest But where is the jeal- 
ousy which shall secure us against the licenticmsness of the press ? 
The parent or guardian who is awake and sensitive to perceive the 
least impropriety in the conduct of his loved ones, will yet introduce 
blindfold to their fjsuniUarity, books, newspapers, and periodicals, 
which, under the most false and feigned names, will perhaps infuse 
sentiments or awaken associations more fatal to virture than all the 
undisguised vices of a profligate world. 

The man who makes a popular book, or who speaks to thousands 
through the columns of a wide-spread periodical, may exert an in- 
fluence more important in all its varied consequences than that of a 
king enthroned. What monarch of his age has done so much to 
disturb the moral elements of the world as Byron ? Even Napo- 
leon's political action will have expended its force long before the 
rq)eated editions of Byron have exhausted the generating power of 
the press to multiply the productions of his pen. The influence of 
the one is diluted by time. The other gathers strength with years, 
has the seeds of its own procreation, and, through the press, stereo- 
types its original forms of thought and sentiment. They come with 
the importunities of genius to beguile the pride and ambition of 
manhood. They call the imagination to commune with a spirit of 
a novel and lofty flight. They are dressed in poetic Uvery to fasten 
on the taste said disarm our severer criticism. They fly with fairy 
wing, and whisper in the ears of the fair, in the secret chamber or 
on the pillow. These are the more insidious, because they speak 
without a voice. They lecture in private. They take the mind 
in its leisure and lassitude, when the passions are all aUve, and no 
observer but God, who is unobserved, is present to exert an 
influence | no parent with soUcitude ; no man of virtue with his 
weight of character ; it may be too,, no Bible even, with its antidote 
and lessohs of wisdom. All is solitude. All is still. No one 
gpeaks but Byron, and he in silver notes of poetry, and in strains of 
eloquence almost unequalled. He speaks to the young heart in Don 
J nan. He gives the history, here^ of a hcentious young man. That 
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youth passes through a life of sensual indulgence triumphant, the 
admired of all admirers, yet the violator of every domestic and moral 
obligation, and yet a hero, cenotaphed in the poetry of genius more 
enduring than marble^ apotheosized in immortal verse, while every 
female in the picture is degraded, and every husband dishonored. 

Is this the reading which can feed and refresh the mind ? Can 
it ever be harmless ? Can the epits^h of domestic virtue be written 
on such a column, and stand by the family altar, and the spirit of 
life survive? As well may the grave be expected to give up its 
dead, or death change his office and become the minister of life* 
Can any commentary accompany such a volume as an antidote to 
ks virulent invasion of the fountains of life ? As well may the 
ashes of Napoleon sleep in the Hotel des Invalides, in Paris, without 
electrifying France, As well may the colunm of his fame rise and 
stand forth in the Vendome, and the moralist come and say, " This 
is nothing but marble." That marble will speak. Those ashes 
will give a strange inspiration to the people. 

Though truth be immortal, yet man is depraved, and this 
depravity is sometimes stronger than truth. We cannot reason with 
a man intoxicated, because he is not a reasonable man. Yet the 
action of alcohol on the brain is but one form of intoxication. 
Reason is sometimes equally perverted by the mastery of the 
passions proceeding from other causes — ^from lust, envy, revenge, 
long indulgence of the mental reveries in fiction, total absence of 
productive labor, of occupation or mental discipline, from the pres- 
ence of temptation in peculiar times of leisure. The parent would 
do better ip place a decanter of brandy in the room of his children 
than an author of the " Satanic School ;" than a fascinating novel 
of vicious sentiments ; they are both intoxicating. He may as well 
have a tavern bar in his house, as a library of ill-assorted books. It 
is a law of nature that we " cannot gather grapes of thorns nor figs 
of thistles." We cannot sow tares and gather the wheat harvest. 
The soil of the human heart is like the earth, pregnant with the 
principles of vegetation, and though suited to the production of good 
fruits, yet tares are the most congenial, and can be excluded only by 
a diligent and laborious cidture. Whatsoever seed is cast in, strikes 
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a Jeep root and grows rank and strong. Hence, " whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap." But " he that soweth to the 
wind, shall reap the whirlwind." 

But the same weapon which is capahle of such moral devasta- 
tion may be made to do eflfective service in the cause of justice and 
of truth. The same genius, which, ill-directed, scatters moral poi- 
son, may, if well directed, furnish wholesome food for the mind. The 
same mechanical labor required to publish a bad book, may also pub- 
lish a good one. If, therefore, pubhc sentiment be set right, books 
and papers of injurious tendency will be excluded, and others of an 
opposite character substituted in their place. The publication of no 
class of books or periodicals can be sustained without the pubUc ap- 
probation, for patronage is their only means of life. That which is 
let alone, dies as certainly as the animal deprived of food. They 
approach us and instil their moral poison through the avenue of the 
senses. Unless we handle them, they are inert, and can do us no 
harm. If we take a serpent in our bosom, it may sting us. If we 
handle coals of fire, they will bum us. In some countries, the flesh 
of snakes is used for food, and it is said to be very deUcious. But 
there is an envenomed part, which must be careftdly separated, or it 
will prove a quick poison. So it may be said of books, periodicals, 
and newspapers. There may be genius, intellectual brilliancy, spark- 
ling wit, but it is sometimes envenomed, and we must learn to sepa- 
rate the precious from the vile. He who despoiled Paradise, is an 
angel still ; and although fallen, he may clothe himself in robes of 
light. Unless we look beyond the vestment, we may still be deceiv- 
ed as our mother was, and Paradise never regained. Beneath a 
gilded cover, and amid " thoughts that breathe and words that burn," 
the form of the arch-deceiver may be often detected ; and perhaps 
nowhere does he more insidiously lurk than in the Family Library or 
in the popular periodical. 

" Lead us not into temptation" is a prayer, which is offered at 
every family altar. Let our practice accord, then, with the spirit of 
this petition. Our first mother woidd certainly have been safe if 
she had taken Adam's advice, as the poet has represented them, and 
kept the company of her husband. The trial of her virtue was her 
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ruin and ours. Let her daughters, and her sons too, learn from this 
painful lesson, that in seeking, through their works, communion with 
the mighty dead, it is safer to converse with men of acknowledged 
virtue and pure sentiments, than with those, who form what has justly 
been termed the " Satanic School'* 

Shall not parents superintend with the most vigilant solicitude 
the reading of their children, and bring their own experience to aid 
in the selection of their books ? What they now read has as much 
influence in forming their taste and mental habits as what they eat 
has to strengthen and give a healthful action to the body. The con- 
tents of the " Family Library*' becomes a part of the mind, treas- 
ured in its storehouse of knowledge, as the food we eat enters into 
the composition of the body. The heart, in its tempers and affec 
tions, is also formed and influenced by the knowledge thus acquured. 
The mind must be fed, or it becomes enervated. The nourishment 
it receives will of necessity greatly affect its moral complexion, vigoi 
and energy of action. Let me see the " Family Library,** and 1 
will tell you what kind of minds are educated there. 

Society. 
The cultivation of the social principle should be made the sub- 
ject of spedial education in the young. TTiey are made for society 
and will find it. The choice of companions in early life is very lia- 
ble to be capricious. Yet it does much in giving direction to habits 
and in forming the character. Here is a most important field for 
the interposition of parental advice. Send a child into the street 
from a virtuous fireside, unadvised and unwarned ; he will soon be 
sought out and led away by the most noisy, vicious, and profane. 
He will be likely to keep the acquaintances thus formed, and the 
heart of many a parent has wept over the disgrace and ruin of a 
son or a daughter, who has fallen through their inattention ; who 
had entered into improfitable intimacy with a street acquaintance, or 
perhaps been initiated into a vicious course by a servant in the fam- 
ily. Send a yoimg man to college, who has no knowledge of hu- 
man character, and no wholesome rules given to guide him in the 
selection of his company, and a similar result will be very likely to 
No. L 2 
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reward the parent's negligence or presumption. Apprentice a boy 
to an unprincipled master to learn his trade, or pursue a business 
imder such a direction; he will return to his father's house with all 
the vices of his companions. Send a yoimg girl to a boarding- 
school to be associated and companioned as chance may provide for 
her, and parents must not be surprised if they are disappointed in 
their favorite. 

Children should be early taught to estimate the true value ol 
society. They will not find all they expect firom the world, and will 
meet with much they do not expect. Hence, they are sometimes led 
to cherish a spirit of misanthropy, and universal distrust Again, 
they cultivate such associations and feeUngs that they are rendered 
miserable without a continual variety and change of society. Here 
is a field for the dihgent hand of parental culture. A well-balanced 
mind is, to a great extent, the result of education, of discipline, and 
the equipoise of its operations depends much on the direction of its 
first impulses. The family is the natural and appropriate sphere 
for the development, education, and maturity of the social principle. 
The judicious parent who feels the responsibility of his station as a 
teacher in his family will not lose the opportunity there, where all 
the elements of society arei so fitly joined, and where an intimate 
social intercourse is forced by circumstances on all the members. 

Self-Improvement. 

But the mind is its ovm society y and must finally depend on itselt 
for its improvement. The child soon passes from the hands of his 
parents ; the pupil firom his master. Even before this, however, the- 
mind commences its habits, and should be early disciplined to operate 
on its own capital, to retire within itself, to find its principal sources 
of enjoyment there. 

The greatest scholars have risen by their own exertions. The 
aid of masters is a mere circumstance in the business of education. 
The habit of self-improvement is the great thing which makes a 
learned man. There never was a ripe scholar without it. There 
never failed to be one with it. Masters may be dispensed with — 
this is indispensable. 
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TTiis IS the more important, since living teachers are often inac- 
cessible. But a habit of self-improvement is personal property. 
Bowditch, the La Place of this country, was self-educated. Frank- 
lin, the compeer of no other scholar, the peer of all, was self-educa- 
ted. The learned blacksmith of Massachusetts, who pounds his 
anvil eight hours in the day, and reads his fifty different languages 
at night, has had no master. The vast learning of these men, and 
of many others we ought name, was the result of laborious plans 
of self-improvemait diligaitly pursued. They did not receive their 
learning by intuition. With the best natural abilities, the mind must 
yet employ its energies industriously, and be able to go back on its 
own acquisitions £ar its available capital. It cannot depend on sup- 
plies from a foreign market There is indeed very little improvem^it 
but self-improvement 

But self-improvement requires not only industry and persever- 
ance, but a judicious direction of the mental energies. Some minds 
are ever busy about nothing, and bring nothing praiseworthy to 
pass. Others, like the bee, bring home treasures of vrisdom, even 
from impromising fields of labor. No matter in what business they 
are engaged ; in what society they associate ; to what condition of 
life they are assigned, they are continually advancing in knowledge 
and strength of virtuous principle. Both body and mind have been 
disciplined to labor. If poor, and unable to call in the aid of mas- 
ters, they proceed industriously as their oum teachers. Thus disci- 
plined, they soon, like the tortoise in the fable, outstrip many of 
greater natural ability but of inconstant effort. All have natural 
ability to walk, and by well-directed effort may, in a reasonable 
time, perform a long journey, while he, who waits for his carriage, 
is dependent on the motions of others, and is liable to be left far 
behind. 

All associated institutions for mutual protection and improvement, 
are either exclusive of particular cases, or beyond the reach of 
others. Such is every plan yet devised for extending the benefits 
of common edncaium. Among a sparse population, in inhospitable 
regions, and in countries newly settled, it is often impossible to secure 
the benefits of common schools. But families are commensurate 
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with population. Let each of these be recognized as a common 
school, and the organization is complete. Let the means of self- 
improvement within the reach of all be employed, and none need to 
wait for the masters of science. After the parents have taught their 
children all they know themselves, a well-selected Family Library^ 
and encouragement constantly applied, will lead them forward in the 
paths, which the best authors have pioneered, and opened as the high- 
way of universal mind. If they have not an ample Family Library, 
still the mind has resources of its own. It may originate new tracks 
of thought and investigation, and the work of improvement may 
still go on. The best disciplined mind is the best educated, without 
regard to the extent of its acquisitions. Discipline depends on its 
habits of thought and investigation* A well disciplined state of 
mind may be attained, therefore, while the amount of acquisition is 
yet very limited. But once acquired, it constitutes a steam-power 
to urge its rapid motions in its pursuit of intellectual treasures. 

With the aid of suitable books, parental advice and encourage- 
ment, well regulated domestic discipline, and ordinary leisure, there, 
is no necessity that a single man or woman should be found in the 
whole extent of our wide-spread country, either unable to read and 
write, or incapable of deriving happiness from the resources of a, 
well stored and educated mind. From cottages, thus instructed, 
some of our brightest intellectual liuninaries have arisen. 

Habits of Industry, 
But one other thing is necessary in all that is true and hcmest, and 
of good report, viz., corUiniumce. K a man be right, he needs continu- 
ance ifi his rectitude. If happy, he needs continuance. If industrious, 
he needs continuance. Nature is beautiful in her uniformity. The 
heavens shine and move in beauty, and there is continuance. Man 
also appears beautiful in his Maker's image, doing good, aid diflus- 
ing happiness, but he makes his attainments and perpetuates his 
works of faith by the sweat of his brow, by labor. As continual 
acquisition is necessary to his happiness, there must be a habit of 
industry to perfect and perpetuate his character — ^there must be a 
continuance in his industry. 
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Industry is productive capital, since acquisition is the results — 
Remove the cause and the effect ceases as certainly as there can be 
no effect without a cause. What is the mind without action 1 If we 
can form any conception of it, it is a treasure, dormant, unseen, use- 
less, like the gold slumbering in ore. It is as if it were not What 
is the body without action 1 Dead — ^more than worthless. Indus- 
try alone can give a happy tone of health and useAilness to either 
the body or mind ; and to be permanently valuable, this activity 
must be formed to a haUt life is action. Without it, death and 
destitution reign. 

Man is made for active life, and his condition requires it Every 
other condition he may affect is artificial and constrained. Without 
industry, he can have neither health, nor m^ital vigor. He must 
eat his bread by the sweat of his brow. He must enjoy leisure as a 
relaxation firom toil. If he wotdd make his food a luxury, he must 
first earn it Otherwise it will be tasteless, and rise up to chide the 
sluggard. It will oppress the body, that has trampled on the laws 
of its own constitution ; and as the efficient agent of the Great 
Sbver^gn, it will execute judgment on the offender. 

No cooununity can be prosperous, virtuous, and happy, without 
an industrious population. The family, without this habit, may be 
rich by inheritance, but is poor in prospect ; for intellectual, moral, 
and physical degeneracy is as certain to them as the operation ol 
nature's laws. The pride of their heraldry will soon be found sus- 
pended on dilapidated walls amid the show of departed splendour, 
the relics of glory that was. 

Whether we consult the laws of our nature, or the Scriptures, or 
observe the revolutions in society, by which property is constantiy 
changing hands, and family names rising and falling by turns, we 
shall see the position constantly affirmed that every child must sup- 
port itself. The great human family cannot otherwise be sustained, 
and come up to the true measure of its happiness. If in seed time 
there is no labor, in autumn there will be no harvest, and in winter 
starvation. 

The parent, therefore, who fails to teach his child to know that 
he is to be the maker of his own fortune, that he must earn his own 
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living — ^no matter how rich he may be, he is transcending the laws 
of nature, the express instructions of the Bible ; he is acting in con- 
tradiction to all the wisdom of experience ; he is preparing his chil- 
dren for disappointment while he abridges both their usefulness and 
happiness. Yet such mistakes are common. So common, that de- 
generacy almost imiformly commences where wealth crowns the 
efforts of a successful laborer. In this rapid revolution of rank and 
4ches, it is not uncommon to see the servant of one man become the 
master of his master's son, and the children of that successful labor- 
er, in turn, serving the children of his father's servants. Industry, 
therefore, is true wealth, without which every man is virttudlyj and 
must be finally poor. 

The family, therefore, may be r^arded as nature's original model 
of a school of instruction, of a government of laws, and a con- 
stituted religious society. It is a school of instruction absolutely and 
comprehensively, providing for the entire education of the children 
in every department. It is a government of laws, with a patriarch 
divinely appointed to " rule his own house 5" and for this end " the 
rod" is placed in his hands. It is a religious institution, under the 
prescription that the children are to be ^^ trained in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord." This little community, though limited in 
numbers, is the strongest of alL Allegiance here is the most per- 
fect In dvil governments, there are traitors— ^but the term is un- 
known Aere. In the church there may be apostates. We some- 
times, indeed, hear of an unnatural son ; but the idea of an apostate 
from filial feeling, contemplates a change of nature's law. It is 
next to a miracle, and therefore, called unnatimd. 

Families are the empires of nature. The fathers and mothers 
are the constituted rulers, the true nobility of our race. Here are 
to be found imbedded, like marble in a quarry, or gold slumbering in 
ore, all the grand elements of society. These n^aterials are wrought 
into durable forms of beauty and grace by the imited labors of the 
parents, the real sculptors of living statuary, the great artificers of 
character. Next to the Divine, parental authority asserts the most 
powerful claims in every heart. The forms that are first seen in the 
i<ursery,by the cradle side and ^i the pillQw, the one extending prQ-» 
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tection, the other hovering like an angel of light over the first hours 
of our existence, imparting divine instruction, vdping the first tear, 
and giving the first direction to our flight for immortality — those 
images are indelibly painted on every future vision of our being, 
modifying every sentiment, and exercising authority to the latest 
moment of life. Here may be found the most implicit subjection. 
Law is supreme. Union is strength. The family presents a speci- 
men of a society the most perfect in its organization, the most devo- 
ted to its exclusive interests, and indissolubly united. 

Every true man will seek to redress the wrongs of his country, 
and his own wrongs. But before either his country's wrongs or his 
own, he will avenge the wrongs of a parent When Hamilcar takes 
Hannibal to the altar, wo to the power against whom he swears. 
It is not only his oath, strengthened by the force of every religious 
sentiment, that binds him — it is the solemn injunction of his father. 
Filial obedience, stronger than death, fixes his purpose and nerves 
his arm. Coriolanus, when approaching the gates of Rome, could 
wage uncompromising war upon his country. He could despise her 
sufferings, and disregard her entreaties, and mock her senators. He 
could deliberately sacrifice his own claims and honors, and doom 
himself to exchange power for ignominy and contempt : but when 
his mother prayed — he ccndd not resist her. She was stronger than 
his self Jove ; stronger than the Volci ; mightier than mighty Rome. 
Such are mothers — such are fathers in their influence over their chil- 
dren. 

Give, then, to any cause, the fathers and mothers, and that cause 
has their children. Tell me the politics, the religion of the parents, 
and you almost certainly tell me what their children are. Every 
discriminating schoolmaster reads the character of the parents in the 
children he governs and instructs. K they have been governed and 
taught well at home, they will be docile and obedient at school. — 
They will be good or bad citizens as they have been trained in the 
little empire of home, under the patriarchy of domestic life. In 
the sanctuary, too, under the ministry of truth, they will be made to 
feel their relations to the church, and their obligations to the Divine 
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government, as principles have he&x inculcated and their attention 
directed in the elemwitary course of their education. 

In some respects, therefore, parents need instruction more than 
their children. They do not know their own strength. They do 
not reaUze the responsibility of the position they occupy, its honors^ 
penalties, and rewards. They train the infant, the school-boy, the 
man, the citizen, the soul that is to be judged and sentenced for eter-. 
nity. They are, in fine, the depositaries of influence, the conserva- 
tors of their country's honor and hopes, her fame, her very exist- 
ence. They superintend the nursery of the church, and prepare its 
candidates. Every institution looks to them for support. 

^* Train, then, your children, parents, in the way 
Of righteousness, and feed them with the bread 
Of wholesome doctrine. Where are your country's mines, 

But in their industry ? 
Her bulwarks — where, but in their breasts ? 

Her might — but in their arms ? 
Shall not their numbers, therefore, be your wealth, 
The church's jewels, and their country's pride ?" 



FEMALE INFLUENCE. 

BY DANIEL WEBSTER. 



It is by the promulgation of sound morals in the community, and 
more especially by the training and instruction of the young, that 
woman performs her part towards the preservation of a jfree govern- 
ment. It is now generally admitted, that pubUc liberty, the perpe- 
tuity of a free constitution, rests on the virtue ahd intelUgence of the 
community which enjoys it. How is that virtue to be inspired, and 
how is that intelligence to be communicated? Bonaparte once 
asked" Madame de Stael in what manner he could most promote the 
happiness of France. Her reply is full of political wisdom. She 
said — ^' Instruct the mothers of the French people." Because the 
mothers are the aifectionate and effective teachers of the human 
race The mother begins this process of training with the infant iu 
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Ler arms. It is she who directs, so to speak, Its first mental and 
spiritual pulsations. She conducts it along the impressible years of 
childhood and youth ; and hopes to deUver it to the rough contests 
and tumidtuous scenes of life, armed by those good principles which 
her child has first received firom maternal care and love. 

If we draw within the circle of our contemplation the mothers 
of a civilized nation, what do we see? We behold so many artifi* 
cers working, not on frail and perishable matter, but on the immor- 
tal mind, moulding and fashioning beings who are to exist forever. 
We applaud the artist whose skill and genius present the mimic 
man upon the canvass — we admire and celebrate the sculptor who 
works Ouc that same image in enduring marble — ^but how insignifi- 
cant are these achievements, though the highest and the fairest in 
all the department of art, in comparison with the great vocation of 
human mothers ! They work not upon the canvass that shall fail, 
or the marble that shall crumble into dust — but upon mind, upon 
spirit, which is to last forever, and which is to bear, for good or evil, 
throughout its duration, the impress of a mother's plastic hand, 

I have already expressed the opinion, which all allow to be 
correct, that our security for the duration of the firee institutions 
which bless our country, depends upon the habits of virtue and the 
prevalence of knowledge and of education. Knowledge does not 
comprise all which is contained in the larger term of education. 
The feelings are to be disciplined — ^the passions are to be restrained 
— true and worthy motives are to be inspired — a profound religious 
feeling is to be instilled, and piu*e morality inculcated, under all cir- 
cumstances. All this is comprised in education. Mothers who are 
faithful to this great duty, will tell their children that neither in po- 
litical nor in any other concerns of life, can man ever withdraw 
himself from the perpetual obligations of conscience and of duty : 
that in every act, whether public or private, he incurs a just respon- 
sibility ; and that in no condition is he warranted in trifling with 
important rights and obligations. They will impress upon their 
children the truth, that the exercise of the elective franchise is a 
social duty, of as solemn a nature as man can be called to perfornl ; 
that a man may not innocently trifle with his vote 5 that every firee 
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elector is a trustee as well for others as himself; and that every 
man and every measure he supports, has an important bearing on 
the interests of others as well as on his own. It is in the inculca- 
tion of high and pure morals such as these, that in a free Republic, 
woman performs her sacred duty, and fiilfils her destiny. The 
French are remarkable for their fondness for sententious phrases, in 
.which much meaning is condensed into a small space. I noticed 
lately, on the title-page of one of the books of popular instruction 
in France, this motto : " Pour instruction on the head^ of the peo- 
plfe ; you owe them that baptism." And certainly, if there be any 
duty which may be described by a reference to that great institute 
of religion, a duty approaching it in importance, perhaps next to ii 
in obligation, it is this. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



" A place for every thing and every thing in its place," said the 
patriarch to his daughter. " Select a wife, my son, who will never 
step over a broomstick." The son was obedient to the lesson 
Now, said he, pleasantly, on a gay May-day to one of his compan- 
ions, I appoint this broomstick to choose me a wife. The young 
lady, who will not step over it, shall have the offer of my hand. 
They passed from the splendid saloon to the grove ; — some stumbled 
over the broomstick, and others jumped it. At length a young lady 
stooped, and put it in its place. The promise was fulfilled. She 
became the wife of an educated and wealthy young man, and he 
the husband of a piiident, industrious, and lovely wife. He brought 
a fortune to her, and she kuQW how to save one. It is not easy to 
decide which was under the greatest obUgations. Both nvere rich, 
and each enriched the other. 

When a wife asks for an expenditure, and comes with the argu^ 
ment, " Mrs. Neighbor has it^^ she cannot be resisted. Few men 
have suflScient strength of principle to study prudential lessons or 
do justice under such an appeal. The article is sent for and the 
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creditor put off. But those other words of a prudoit wife — ^ I can 
do vnthout iP^ — ^have saved many a husband from doubt, despera- 
tion, debt apd ruin. There is no greater trial to a man of delicate 
sentiment than to decline or defer the requests of an endeared wife. 
Those requests, therefore, ought to be judicious and adapted to the 
circumstances and ability of the family. A thoughtful lady will 
naturally feel that great responsibility rests on her in the premises. 

A judicious writer has said, there is nothing which goes so far 
towards placing young people beyond the reach of poverty as eco- 
nomy in the management of their domestic affairs. It matters not 
T^ether a man furnish little or much for his &mily; if there is a 
leakage in his kitch^ or in the parlor, it nins away he knows not 
bow, and that demcm waste cries more, like the iMffse^^kech's daugh- 
ter, until he tliat provided has no more to give. It is the husband's 
duty to bring into the house, and it is the duty of the wife to see 
that nothing goes wrong&lly out of it-— not the least article, however 
unimportant in itself — ^to establish a precedent, nor under any pre- 
tence; for it q>en8 the door for ruin to stalk in, and he seldom 
leaves an opportunity unimproved. A man gets a wife to look afler 
his affairs, and to assist him in his journey through life, to educate ^ 
and prepare his children fw a proper station in life, and npt to dis- 
sipate his property. The husband's interest should be the wife's care, 
and her greatest ambition should carry her no farther than his wel- 
fare or happiness, together with that of her children. 

This should be her steady aim, and the theatre of her exploits 
in the bosom of her family, where she may do as much towards 
making a fortune, as he can in the work-shop orthecountmg-room. 
It is not the money earned that makes a man wealthy- — it is what 
he saves from his earnings. A good and prudent husband makes a 
deposit of the fruits of his labor with Jiis best friend ; and if that 
friend be not true to him, what has he to hope \ K he dare not 
place confidence in the companion of his bosom, where is 'he to 
place it ? A wife acts not for herself only, but she is the agent of 
the many she loves, and she is bound to act for their good and not 
for her own gratification. Her husband's good is the end to which 
she should aim — ^his approbation is her reward. Self-gratification 
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seasons, is desirable. Yet as there are constitutions of such suscep- 
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HEALTH. 



A 



dbility, and temporary states of health to which all ave sulject, 
when exposure would be both unwise and unsafe^ young ladies 
should acquaint themselves with some of those forms of aotive 
domestic industry, which offer a substitute, when walking abroad is 
prohibited. Every housekeeper can instruct her daughters in a 
sufficient variety of these, to prevent their health from suffering, 
during those occasional sequestrations which must unavoidably occur. 
Though exercise in the open airshoidd be daily taken by the young, 
whenever it is possible — ^yet it is better to cultivate that pUancy of 
constitution, which can healthfully exist for a temporary period 
without it, than to create such entire depend^ice on external move- 
ment, as to induce languor and sickness when it is necessarily pre- 
cluded. A judicious mother proposed to her daughters a certain 

' proportion of morning exercise with the broom, in the parlor and 
in their own apartments. " This sweeping makes my arms ache," 
was the objection afler the trial of a few days. " Try it till your 
arms do not ache," was the laconic, but kind reply. Her own ex 
perience had taught her, that muscular, as well as mental energy, 
required habitual training. Vigorous exercise will often fortify a 
feeble constitution. Walking, especially among rural scenery, is 
highly salubrious. Riding on horseback, and sea-bathing, when 
they can be safely and conveniently attained, are powerful tonics for 
a deUcate tissue of nerves. 

Since without health, both industry and enjoyment languish, and 
since the physical imbecility of our sex operates so baneftdly upon 
the whole structure of domestic welfare, it is desirable to multiply 
those modes of exercise, which are decidedly feminine. Among 
them, few are more conducive to vigour, than that almost obsolete 
one, the use of the great spinning-wheel. A writer of other times, 
styles it, somewhat quaintly, " Hygeia's harp." The universal ex- 
ercise which it gives the frame, makes it an efficacious remedy for 
debility. Its regular, moderate use, has been foimd salutary even in 

' pulmonary affections. 

It is a source of regret that domestic manufactures are so gen»- 
rally banished from the houses of our agriculturists. There are un- 
doubtedly some fabrics which it would still be profitable to construct 
No. I. 3 
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there. But admitting that they are less lucrative than before the 
establishment of incorporated manufactories, the gain which they 
propose is of a higher order- — ^the gain of contentment, homefelt 
happiness, and that increasing interest in domestic concerns, for want 
of which, many of our young females seek objects of a more ex- 
citing and questionable tendency. The busy sound of the wheel 
mingling with the song of sisters, as they transmute the snowy fleece 
into apparel for those whom they love, has a native association with 
cheerfulness and comfort. 

In ancient times, queens and princesses considered the use of the 
distaff, as no derogation from their dignity. Neither in modem 
times is it always despised. Mrs. Hannah More, after a visit to the 
Duchess of Gloucester, and the Princess Sophia, Writes: "The 
former gave me A quantity of worsted, of her own spinnings for nie 
to knit into stockings for the poor." If the royalty of England, and 
the talent which that royalty acknowledged, and by which not only 
England, but the world was benefitted, have not felt such employ- 
ments beneath them, why should we 1 



For the Patriarch. 



THE IMPORTANCE OP AN INTIMATE ACaUAlNTANCE 
BETWEEN PARENTS AND THEIR CHILDREN. 

Mr* Editor. — On looking over some papers a few evenings since^ 
among which were letters from a very dear young friend, no more 
an inhabitant of earth, but as I trust numbered with the angels of 
heaven, it struck me that a relation of some of the real remembran- 
ces of her life would not fail to interest, and be instructive. To my 
mind, it illustrates clearly the importance of an intimate acquain- 
tanceship between parents and their children, that their sympathies 
and feelings may be in common, and that the parental influence may 
be more direct and powerful. 

The parents of Amelia R. were of high rank and surrounded by 
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all the comforts and elegancies of life, and in the unlimited enjoy- 
ment of these consisted their chief happiness. 

They lived for this world only, their highest object being to enjoy 
it to its fullest extent With such feelings, such plans of enjoyment, 
it will readily be believed, that personal attention to the nurture and 
well-being of fheir children formed no part of their estimate of 
happiness. 

They were fashionable people, and in procuring for Hbrir only 
daughter the undivided att^tion and supervisi(m of an accomplished 
governess, they vainly flattered themselves, that they were discharg- 
ing fully their parental duties. But alas ! who can supply the want 
o{ maternal interest— of parento/ supervisioul Miss B. though in- 
deed mistress of some accomplishments, of an amiable temper, and 
tenderly attached to the subject of these remembrances, had very 
little idea of forming the mind or of directing the principles of her 
young charge. At the period I am about to relate, Amelia had 
numbered some fifteen summers. In person, she was slender and 
deUcate, though unusually tall for one of her age. She possessed 
that clear delicacy of complexion, that i^arkling brilliancy of eye, 
^nd that chai^eful but beautiful color, which too often marks its 
possessor as the prey of incipient disease. 

To a mind highly gifted by nature, and fraught with every noble 
and generous feeling, she united a keenness of susceptibiUty and 
sensitiveness not unfrequently combined with high and rare attain- 
ments. From that sensitiveness and ill-directed sensibility arose all 
ber sorrows and all her errors. She was too imaginative, too vis- 
ionary for the cold atmoq)here of this world ; and never had she 
been taught, by those who should have guided her every thought, 
the duty and necessity of subduing such feelings, or of the discipline 
by which they might have been rectified and directed aright The 
result was unavoidable. At the age referred to, while regarded by 
her parents as a mere child, having never passed one hour with them 
in free and unrestrained intercourse, a change of circumstances pre- 
sents to them their daughter, not a child in mind, but one accustomed 
to think and decide for herself; with tastes and habits unconquera- 
bly fixed. I have mentioned the affection of her governess for hex 
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interesting charge, and to her in return did the heart of Amelia 
warmly attach itself; and when at this period she was ftuamoned 
to leave h^ situation and return to her friends in a foreign land, the 
grief of Amelia knew no bounds ; — she fdt she was losmg her cmly 
friend, the only being who loved her, and that in future she would 
be '^ all alone." Nor could she look to her parentSy to her rnothery 
to supply the place in her affections. The consequence - of their 
neglect was an entire vmd of sympathy between them. They saw 
her errors, but did not understand her feelings or disposition. How 
could they 1 A word had power to chill her. She asked for too 
much sympathy, and not finding it, she was irritable, and that irri- 
tability was by them imputed to temper, which was really a weak- 
ness of the heart. A would have loved her parents could she 

have done so. Even yet, had thqr evinced for her kindness and 
tenderness, instead of bitterness and reproof, the evil might have 
been remedied. But they, supposing filial love to be a thing of 
course, apd not feeling that to their erroneous plan of education was 
to-be traced all that was vin^ong in their child, had little disposition 
to conciliate. They were not intellectual people ; and as they de- 
spised the habits and taste she had formed, so, alas ! had she acquired 
a feeling of superiority bordering on contempt for those to whom 
she owed her highest respect and love. Her feelings and opinions 
being decided in character and as decidedly expressed, she was far 
from disposed to submit them to parental dictation. And now for 
the final result ; — such intercourse as existed necessarily could not 
be a happy one. But in what manner did they attempt to retrieve 
their error 1 They sent her to a distant relative, hoping that an ab- 
sence of two or three years would return to them their child with 
new feelings, new dispositions. — Alas ! how realized ! A few brief 
months after she left her home, Amelia was called to exchange this 
world of error for that land where no grief can enter, and from which 
no joy can depart. A few extracts from her letters during her sick- 
ness will best portray her feelings : — " I feel the proofs of your af- 
fection deeply, and am grateful to believe that one person thinks 
of me with affection, for there are few that love me. I wish I 
could tell you that I am better ; but I feel that I am fast leaving this 
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world : the conviction is within me.'* " Death is a vision ever pres- 
ent to jne,— would to God, I were better prepared to meet it, and 
yet, I do not love this world ; — there is no tie I cannot easily sever." 
" My parents do not love me ; — ^the days of my childhood have been 
embittered by the feeling that I was excluded from the sympathies 
of those most closely allied to me. Oh why, why is it thus 1 Why 
have I not feelings in common with my parents ? Oh, if I could go 
to a mother, who loved me, and pour out to her my whole heart ! — 
but no ! she would not enter into my feelings, and I should meet 
indifference or reproof." Such expressions may seem strange and 
overdrawn, — alas for human nature, that such should be a fact ! 
And will any one suppose those parents did not love their child ? 
Strangers loved her ; — almost all who knew her loved her, and felt a 
deep interest for her, and the writer of this sk^rtch can testify to her ar- 
dent, self-denying aflfection for her friends, as well as to the bitter and 
poignant anguish, often evinced by her, in regard to her estrangement 
from her home and parental affection. Are you a parent — acquaint 
yourself with the peculiar tempers of your children. Let your govern- 
ment be firm — ^it is your right to rule. But cultivate a tender sympathy 
with your children, and as they come to years of discretion, remember 
they are not always to be treated as children. Make room for the full 
development of character. While you train and prune the vine, give 
it air, light, and sunshine. Thus will it embrace you, and beautify 
the withering limbs which it entwines. A daughter's love !— It is 
like the early flower* The slightest frost will cause it to droop- 
but cherished and tenderly trained, it soon comes to adorn the place 
of its nativity, and in death sheds a fragrance around its grave. 
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For the Patriarch. 

MtBTLs Bill, Jim y 16, 18C.. 
Bav. R. W. Bjlilbt— 

Dear fts ;— Yours of the 4th was received ; and after much hesitation, I have conclade4 
to place the verses written in mj danghter't album at your dkipotal. They were composed 
without the slightest idea of publication; and, as they lay claim to no merit, it is hoped they 
will provoke no malice, should your favorable opinion of them be so far confirmed as to induce 
you to ezposAthem to Uie public eye. 

I am yours with regard, 

ROBERT STRANGE. 

LINES 
ACCOMPANYING THE PRESENT OF AN ALBUM — TO MY ONLY DAUGHTER. 

This bears affection's murmur'd pray'r — 

" Whatever may be thy lot, 
"'Mid scenes of gloom or prospects fair, 
" Whatever fortune doom'd to share, 

" Loved one — Forget me not." 

When we these little presents make — 

Although 'tis utter'd not — 
We're striving, love, to keep awake 
In those, who words of kindness spake, 

And fear to be forgot. 

We know these fickle hearts of ours, 

Like insects in the spring. 
Through all their sunny, happy hours. 
In search of pleasure — 'mid life's flow'rs, 

Are ever on the wing ; — 

And e'en an early, happy home 

Might strangely be forgot, 
As through life's checker'd scenes we roam, 
"Did. not associations come 

To say—" Forget it not." 

And so a father greets his child, 

Fearing to be forgot 
By her young heart with rapture wild 
In folly's giddy maze beguiled. 

And prays—" Forget me not." 
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T«8j look upon this off 'ring, dear, 

When years have rolPd away, 
And no fttiid fhther thea be near, 
Yet, fancy still his voioe you hear, 

" Remember me,** I pray. 

Yes ! yes ! my girl, remember me, 

Wherever fate may waft j 
That memory will ever be 
A buckler and defence to thee 

Against the tempter's shaft. 

And t<hould soft peace and happiness 

Mingle thy web of fate. 
Thy pleasures will be none the less. 
In fkncy, should a father bless. 

And all participate. 

But should'st thou tread where tempests low'r 

Tow'rds thy eternal home. 
The thought may soothe thy gloomiest hour. 
That we may meet by saving pow'r. 

In heav'n — ^beyond the tomb. 



Robert Strange* 



Washington City, January 1st, 1838. 



A RAINY DAY. 

It rotn«— ~What lady loves a rainy day 7 
She loves a rainy day, who sweeps the hearth, 
And threads the busy needle, or applies 
The scissors to the torn or threadbare sleeve ; 
Who blesses God that she has friends at home; 
Who, in the pelting storm, will think 
Of some poor neighbor, that she can befViend; 
Who trims the lamp at night, and reads aloud, 
To a yoxukg brother, tales he loves to hear ; 
Such org not sad^ even on a rainy day. 
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REVIEW OP A DAY. 

LINES TO BE COMMITTED TO MEMORY* 

Let not soft slumber close my eyes, 
Until IVe recollected thrice, 
The train of actions through the day: 
Where have my feet chose out their way, 
What have I learnt where'er I've been? 
From all IVe heard, from all I've seen ? 
What have I more that's worth the knowing? 
What have I done that's worth the doing? 
What have I sought, that I should shun? 
What duties have I left undone ? 
Or into what new follies run? 
These self-mquiries are the road, 
That leads to virtue, peace, and God. 



THE PATRIARCH IN HIS FAMILY. 

GENERAL RULES OF CONDUCT. 

1. Nevttr make the forms of religion in others the subject of 
ridicule. True religious feeliiig may be expressed in different forms 
and come with acceptance before God. The form is very much a 
subject of education or habit — ^the mere language of the heart 
« What is the chaff to the wheat, saith the Lord V 

2. Never mock at the infirmities of others : rather, let them 
excite your commiseration and gratitude. Who made you to differ? 
DereUction of duty, not misfortune, constitutes crime. 

3. Never exult over the misfortunes of others — not even of your 
enemies. Rejoice in the triumphs of justice, but retain your pity 
for the meanest sinner. Is he not a man, and still susceptible of 
reformation 1 Does not God bear with him ? And should not we 1 

4. Envy not others their prosperity. This is the. mark of a little 
mind. While we fail of the objects we aim at, we should rejoice 
at the success of others. 

5. Let your aims be high ; this will excite to effort 
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6. Be moderate in your expectations : this will prepare you for 
defeat 

7. Never despair. How often has the last struggle brought re- 
lief. K there be but one chance of success in a thousand, it is worth 
a thousand times too much to be thrown away. 

8. Consider how many are less favored than you are. If you 
cannot gain the heights, be satisfied with a mediocrity, which 
is always the safest, less subject to changes, and of more equal 
temperature. 

9. Bear yourself humbly in prosperity. A proud spirit is the 
product of native meanness. 

10. Maintain a thaidcful temper. ** What hast tiiou, which thou 
hast not received V^ 

11. Cultivate a cheerful temper. It will be like the meridian 
sun to the soul. Objects receive their compladon firom the medium, 
through which we perceive them. Mountains rise to an unreal 
height in the darkness. The diamond borrows a thousand new bril- 
liants from the sunbeam. So adversity bears with less oppression, 
and mercies shine more brightly, on a thankftd and cheerftil mind, 
" A cheerful temper is the clear blue sky of the soul.*' 

12. Cherish the conviction of an overruling Provideace* This 
will correct a capricious temper. The race is not always to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong, nor riches to men of understand- 
ing. — ^Time and chance happen to all. — ^The lot is cast into the lap, 
the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord. He is our common 
Father — and like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear Him. Would we learn his wilJ, we must study the 
lessons of his providence as well as of his word. 



THE PATRIARCH IN HIS FAMILY. 

DIALOGUE. 

Patriarch. — ^My little daughter, give me an account Of your 
holydays. How now have you spent your time 1 and what good 
have you gained in your vacation 1 
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Jane. — Father, I have had excitement and interest, but the amount 
of go^d I gain may depend on the answers I receive to some ques- 
tions I have for my mother. 

Mother, — ^Proceed, my child. Questions are the keys of know- 
ledge, and the treasures we have are always accessible to you. Be 
frank, and be never afraid to ask a question lest you should betray 
your ignorance. That would be like covaiing up your disease with 
pride. Both must eventually become more apparent by conceal- 
ment 

Jam, — ^Mother, what is society ? 

Mother. — The word has a general meaning, and is often used in 
a restricted sense, modified by the circumstances in which it is applied. 

Jane. — ^I think my Dictionary says it is people associated or con- 
gregated together — so that I suppose we are all in society. But 
what did Mrs. Bee intend we should understand 1 You asked her if 
she ever met with Mr. Gee's family in Boston 1 She replied that 
^^ Mr. Gee's family was not admitted into society ^^ I thought they 
lived in town. 

Mother. — Mrs. Bee, my child, is what they call a lady of fash- 
ion. She meant that Mr. Gee's family did not belong to that class 

Jan£.r^Yo\x said, mother, I might ask questions. Pray, what is 
a lady of fashion 1 

Mother. — Why, my dear, perhaps I can best explain it to you by- 
stating a fact. One class of people, usually the most gay, dressy, 
and devoted to pleas^re, associate together, make their own rules 
of intercourse, and are exclusive in their claims to gentiUty. 

Jane.-^Axe they rich ? 

Mother. — ^The rich are generally reckoned in this class. Wealth 
is not, however, indispensable ; yet a certain degree of show and 
expense is necessary to the style and habits of Uving they adopt. 

Jane. — ^Mrs. Bee was delighted with James Brag. She said he 
dressed more splendidly than any yoimg man in town — and yet 
father says he did not settle with his tailor imtil compelled by law, 
nor pay his laundress. Mother, are the people of fashion learned ? 

Jtfo^Aer.— -Learning is not necessary to constitute a person of 
fashion. 
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Jane. — I am sure they are not religious ; for they are persons .of 
pleasure, and spend too much of their time in amusements. Mother, 
are we fashionable 1 — ^Mrs. Bee visits vs. 

Mother. — I anile, my dear, at your simplicity. From our posi- 
tion in society, we associate with fashionable people, though not in 
their amusements — at least, not in those that are expensive, or of 
doubtful moraUty. We are also familiar with the other classes, and 
like the pastcM* of a parish form a connecting link between classes 
of society entirely dissimilar. 

Jane.^ So it has seemed to me. We interchange civilities with 
Mr. Gee's family, and also with Mrs. Bee's. Mother, which do yoa 
love best 1 

Mother.-^My dear, we should regard them both with the love of 
benevolence, although we may not approve of all they do. Let me 
change sides and put you to the reply. Which do you like besti 

Jane. — ^Why certainly Mr. Gree and his family. They give Hber- 
aDy to support the Grospel, and to relieve the poor. When I was 
there, I saw a great many poor people £kI by tfiem. A&. Gee is 
rich. I do not believe Mrs. Bee is rich ; for she never gives away 
anything. 

Patriarch. — Mrs. Bee, my daughter, belongs to a family that 
was once rich — ^but the estate has been exhausted by expensive liv^ 
ing, and yet the style must be preserved. Mr. Qee has been a sue* 
cessful mechanic, and has become rich by his industry and economy. 
He is an educated man, though self-educated. He has a Family 
library of several thousand volumes of well selected books. His 
ehildren are liberally educated. His house is finished and furnished 
m a style of comfort and neatness. He is a noble man in his feel- 
ings, in his charities, in his attention to the poor, his appropriate 
demeanor towards all classes ; noble in a Uberal intellectual educa- 
tion and fortune, both self-acquired — and yet in the sense intended 
by Mrs. Bee, he is excluded fi'om society. He is richer than she is 
— more intelligent, more liberal, and as truly polite ; he is a most 
active and usefid citizen: yet he is removed but by the- fraction of 
a single step firom the working class, — and therefore, is not admitted 
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to that circle, to which his children may be after he is dead, and 
ihey vnherit the property he aapdred. 

Jane. — Father, is this right? Have we not one common 
Father 1 And are not usefulness, and industry, and goodness the 
measure of merit? 

Patriarch. — ^I am glad, my dear, to perceive the correct observa- 
tions you make on society, and the discriminations to which yo«r 
mind has been led. It is true the human race are alike in a com- 
mon origin, common wants, and common infirmities. These facts 
place all on an equality, which should secure to all the interchange 
of a fellow-feeling and a mutual spirit of condescension. We can 
never be absolutely independent of each other ; and he is most truly 
independent, who manufactures an article of common demand in 
commerce and who has health to prosecute the duties of his 
calling. 

Yet there are distinctions founded in nature, which we cannot 
despise nor disiAgard. Wealth, genius, learning, personal grace, 
and a great variety of contingent circumstances independent ot 
moral worth, create distinctions, which give superiority and influence 
to some men above others. Those, who affect to despise these cir- 
cumstances, contend against nature, and contravene her laws. 
Others, on the contrary, demanding a wider distinction than nature 
sanctions, and straining contingent claims of superiority beyond 
reason, have created a state of society altogether artificial and un- 
natural. To the latter class, Mrs. Bee belongs. She affects a style 
and superiority, which she has no means to sustain. This portion 
of society may be well compared to the scum, which rises on the 
surface of a boiling liquid while the process of purification is going 
on with the portions that lie below. It soon boils over or evaporates, 
while the great mass is reduced to greater purity by these natural 
and necessary ebullitions. 

Moral worth, intellectual power directed to useful ends, good- 
ness, usefulness and benevolence, are the true standards of charac- 
ter, and mtpt become the ultimate measure of distinction and honor. 
Seek, therefore, my child, to be useful, to be good, and to do good- 
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follow nature, and the revealed instructions of nature's Grod. 
Then, you will secure true nobilify, true honor, true happiness, 
your own approbation, and the homage of a hearty respect, evai 
from those artificial claimants, who live in splendid misery, and float 
on the surface of society like firoth on the boiling water, or dross on 
the gold, melted and refined in the crucible. 



THE PATRIARCH IN HIS FAMILY. 

LETTER WRITING. 

Iatter-writino is commonly a very popular employment with 
young persons. It is an amusement and the source of pleasure, 
while it contributes directly to intellectual improvement and the 
cultivation of the aflPections. The style suited to it is colloquial : 
and as sight is defined to be an extended kind of touch, so epistolary 
correspondence may be regarded as conversation beyond the limit of 
the human voice. We are enabled, by it, to commune with those who 
are at a distance, and interchange feelings and sentiments with great 
familiarity. It tends also to improve chirography, and the style of 
expressing our thoughts. It awakens study and effort to provide 
ideas, and arrange them acceptably. It is an intellectual exercise. 
For these reasons, and for every reason^ it should be encouraged, 
especially in the young. 

Yet to be made productive of the most valuable results, it must 
oe practised with a strict view to improvement as well as pleasure 
We have but very few models of epistolary writing. It is a com- 
mon and correct remark, that a letter should be characterized by 
familiarity and colloquial ease. But this has often been mistaken, 
and made a cover for carelessness, slovenliness, vulgarity^ nonsense. 
I will give several familiar directions for writing a letter, and hope 
every youth who reads thase pages will practise on them. / 

1. See that you have gpod pen, ink, and paper. Unless you 

have all these you will hardly write a good letter ; for besides the 

mean material, you will not feel a suitable ambition to make 

the whole good, since uniformity will be rendered impossible. The 

No. I. 4 
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paper should be good, not costly. The gold edge will add nothing 
to it except the expense The ink should be such as will nm ewily 
from the pen, appear black as soon as it forms into line, and make a 
pewnanent record, not like the blue liquid, but like Longworth's, or 
Maynard and Noyes'. The pen should be made with a sharp pen-* 
knife, always kept in order, made from a good quill, and shaved, 
split and nibbed by the hand that is to use it. Ladies should always 
make their own pens, unless they use steel pens, which they may do 
if they please* 

2. Letters should be of suitable length, and suited to the subject 
Letters on business will be very likely to regulate their own length. 
But letters of friendship need to be gauged by some general rule. 
It is well to start, not with apologies, but with some subject or idea, 
which Is to lead the mind of the writer, and engross the thoughts of 
the reader. If it is not suggested by some previous part of the cor- 
respondence, it may be taken fit)m any source like a theme for an 
essay. But it must not be discussed too formally, nor pursued too 
far, as if it cost an eflfort. It should be dropped as familiarly as it is 
introduced, to give place to whatever is local, personal, or playful. 
Letters should always convey to mutual friends the local news, 
(scandal excepted), marriages, deaths, births, changes in society, 
improvements, &c. — ^but despatched in a condensed form— in a word, 
instead of being nm out, sentence after sentence, paragraph after 
paragraph, postscript after postscript. After you have finished your 
sheet, let the margin alone, or you will spoil the looks of your letter, 
and tire the patience of your correspondent A river looks beautifu- 
when confined within its banks. Let it be ftdl with a strong current 
and deep channel, but as soon as it spreads into the neighboring fields 
the scene is changed, much of its beauty is gone ; it seems, in a word, 
diluiedf unnatural, irksome to behold. Leave a small margin, but 
leave it, and never add but one postscript I have seen letters dis- 
figured by postcripts, marginal readings, and sometimes cross-lined, 
but I have never seen one, I think, which could not have been easily 
condensed into the regylar pages. Such manuscripts always give 
the impression that they came from a diffuse nund, and the practice 
certainly cherishes a loose habit of thinkmg. 
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3. A letter should be written legibly, and be so instructive as to 
pay for the perusal. A hurried chirography is common with men ol 
business, but a careless penmanship b inexcusable in all cases, 
especially m letters of friendship. Young ladies, especially, should 
strive to make their letters appear with perfect neatnes, as well in 
manual execution as in the selection and arrangement of thoughts. 
A fair hand should write a neat letter. 

4. After a letter is written it is to be folded. Do not smile, for 
this is a matter of too much importance to be disposed of in that 
way. In the first place, it should be folded so that the contents may 
not be easily exposed, and so that it may be opened readily after the 
seal is broken. Then the appearance is somethmg. It should not 
be square, but oblong — not too large, but of medium size. If you 
seal with wax, which is very safe as well as neat, you must always 
use a wafer first— otherwise the wax may be separated firom the 
paper, and the letter opened before it reaches its destination. A 
letter-folder or knife-handle should always be used to press the 
edges, so that letters may lie compactly together. This is convenient, 
whether they go into the mail or into a gentleman's pocket-book. 

By a recapitulation of what has now been said you will learn 
that a letter should be well written on good paper ; that it should 
be written about something, and not be without ideas ; that it should 
not be too long, nor too short, nor diffuse 5 not like a river overflow- 
ing its banks, hot cross-lined, but full, strong, natural, bearing the 
ordinary news, without scandal, and with good nc^ture. After it is 
neatly folded and sealed — then send it, and do not write again until 
you receive a reply, or can believe there is some cause for delay on 
the part of your correspondent. When you have a reply, rejoin at 
a convenient distance of time, endeavoring to be neither too formal 
nor too tiresome. Let not your correspondents be too numerous — 
yet enough to keep you sociable. When you write to me, make no 
apologies. Always begin by acknowledging the date and receipt of ^ 
mine^ but if you have been dilatory you may presume I understand 
it already ; and if you do not expect to write a good letter in return, 
do not imply, by a page of information on that subject, that I, or 
any other correspondent, may not have the ability to form our own 
opinion. 
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EDITORIAL CHAIR. 

In the publication of the Patriarch, it is not only the design to 
furnish a Periodical, but to make a Book. Arrangements are, there- 
fore, made to bring to its pages contributions from some of the most 
eminent men and best writers of the country. Nothing will be ad- 
mitted that is not thought to be of permanent value and worthy ol 
preservation. It is hoped, therefore, that the nimibers will be care- 
fiilly preserved, and bound in a volume at the end of the year. In 
this way, the family may receive a full equivalent for the small 
outlay of one dollar a year in the instruction derived from the monthly 
sheets, and have a volume at the end, of permanent value to place in 
the Family Library. 

Parents and heads offamUieSy the Patriarch comes to you m aid 
of your responsible duties as guardians of the young. It seeks to 
embody important rules, clearly expressed, for your direction and for 
the instruction of the young in the most important matters. Perhaps 
you distrust your own ability to instruct others. Still, you can en- 
courage your children to study every chapter in the Patriarch, and 
you may examine them on the subject of eacL Some parents may 
enlarge and explain, re-examine, and instil upon the mind the most 
important principles and rules here defined and enforced. In this 
way children will be early furnished with the best rules familiarly 
associated with practical life in every important department of labor 
and duty. They may be disciplined to rule their passions, exercise 
their affections, choose their companions, regulate wisely their per- 
manent connections in life, preserve their health, extend their useful- 
ness, correct their morals, cherish religion, and bring their entire 
influence to the support of their parents, the strength of the conunon- 
•^ealth, and the glory of God. 

The chapter under the head of " the Patriarch in his Family" is 
designed to furnish parents with an opportunity to enforce on the 
nninds of their children important practical lessons. Each number 
of the Magazine will contain a similar chapter. Let these rules be 
committed to memory, and recited. Then let the parent enlarge, 
and enforce the lesson. So with the section on health, on letter- 
writing, on philosophy for children, &c. 
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Yotdh of both sexes ^ — We come to you in the spirit of love and 
faithfulness. We hope to do you good, and aid you to be useful and 
happy. Lend your co-operation by a careful reading of the Patri- 
arch for one year, and the success of our efforts will be fairly tested. 
This, we tiiist, will result in a permanent friendship between us. We 
ask you, one and all, to yield a ready obedience to the arrangements 
of your parents to carry into full effect the plans of mutual, and self- 
improvement in the family, which may be here proposed. Parents 
sometimes find the greatest obstacles to their plans of improvement 
in their elder children, who have been educated, perhaps, without 
those restraints which experience has approved, and led the parents 
to attempt, though late, to enforce. Conform readily to the expressed 
wishes of your parents. Yoimg men, sit down vrith your younger 
brothers and sisters, and recite the rules of conduct prescribetl in these 
chapters. Adopt them. They are good for you — and the younger 
members will be urged on, and greatly encouraged by your example. 
Your psHrents will be sustamed, and the work of improvement will 
proceed. Your frown may be like the blighting mildew on a golden 
harvest Young lady, let your sympathy be enlisted in the caase of 
order, intellectual improvement and moral reform. Co-operate with 
your parents. Influence your elder brothers, and encourage the 
yoimger ones. 

Children^ — Obey your parents* Learn studiously and recite 
correctly the lessons they prescribe. Reduce to practice the rules of 
conduct here taught you. They will lead you in the way of rec- 
titude, of piety, of health, of happiness and heaven. 

Statesmen, men, cotintrymeUf^^Vfe ask you, as patriots, a$ phi- 
lanthropists, to aid the effort of this little paper to promote a mighty 
object Without families, there can be no civilization. Without 
family order, there can be no social order. Without family govern- 
ment, there can be no good government Without family religion, 
there will be no religion. Society will be barbarous. The earth 
will languish. Industry will fail. The race will be desolate or ' 
degraded. To these hastening ills, we seek first to apply an antidote, 
and then a remedy. We ask your avowed support, your active co- 
operation, the patronage of your names and your influence. 

4* 
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Clergymen arid Teachers of youth, — ^This little Periodical comes 
in direct aid of your important labors. We enter the same field, 
rivals in nothing but in efforts for the intellectual and moral improve- 
ment of man : competitors in nothing but ^l the honc^rs of labor, the 
blessing of posterity, the approbation of God and the crown of glory. 
We ask your prompt and active co-operation in an effort to place a 
copy of the Patriarch in every family and in every place, where its 
pages may be accessible to every eye. It is designedly made cheap, 
that it may come within the means of all. It seeks to be familiar 
and practical in lessons of sound philosophy, that it may alike in- 
struct the ignorant and interest the learned. The cause of education, 
comprehensively embraced, will occupy its pages and engage its ef- 
foils. To you, then, it confidently looks for the aid of your influence, 
names, and prayers. You can do much for us in this enterprise by per- 
mitting us to enter the field of your labors, and by bringing your 
people and children into the number of our readers. Thus we may 
be mutually benefitted and richly repaid in our united efforts to aid 
a common cause — ^the cause of the human race. 



REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

I. Letters to Young Ladies, hy Mrs. L, H. Sigoumey : published by 
Harper §• Brothers. 12 mo. pp. 259. 

We introduce this volume as among thejirst entitled to a place 
in the " Family Library. ^^ There are few books in our language 
whose elevated style, richness of thought, classic purity, and varied 
illustration, can more justly assign them to an alliance with the 
golden age of English literature. In sentiment, it is such as might 
be expected from its excellent author. In practical adaptation to 
the state of society in this country, it is truly republican and homo- 
geneous ; and is in every respect such as a judicious parent may 
safely place in the hands of his daughters with the transcendant 
•j^thority of its author's name to gain it a reading, and secure cur- 
rency to its opinions. The best letter is always the last we read- 
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yet we have felt particularly disposed to reeommend those on Cheer^ 
ftdmssy on Benevolence^ Self-Control^ and Utility — and then, all 
should be carefully read, — (dl — iterum^ iterumque — and by all, not 
only by young ladies, but by old ladies — ^by young men and by old 
men. A careful study of these Letters cannot fail to aid the atten- 
tive student to attain a faultless style — ^to enUgbten the understand- 
ing, improve the heart, prepare for a better discharge of the duties 
of life, and aid the pilgrim heavenward. Every chapter and sen- 
tence is worthy to be treasured in the memory and incorporated with 
the mind. We insert, as a separate article, in this number, a part 
of the Letter on Health; and shall take the liberty, as consistent 
with this recommendation and as a part of It, to insert the remamder 
of the same Letter, which treats of Dress^ in our next number. 

IL The Family Booky or instructions concerning all the relations of 
life : published by D. Appleton fy Co.^ JV. F. 12 mo. pp. 344. 

This is a valuable " Family Book." Religious, evangelical in 
doctrine, practical, and familiar, it furnishes instruction for all the 
important relations of domestic life, and cannot fail to be both 
attractive and instructive to every mind not habituated to intellectual 
dissipation. It is suited to the state of society in England, and has 
some peculiarities, arising from that circumstance, which the most 
superficial reader will, however, be able to appreciate, and accom* 
modate to our own institutions. The style is not entirely faultless, 
but always simple and perspicuous. Some portions of it are compi- 
lations from the best epigrammatic writers, Cecil, Newton, Mason, 
the Proverbs, &c. We regard it, on the whole, as worthy of its 
title, and deserving a place in the " Family Library." 

in. Exercises for the Closet ^ for every day in the year : By Wm. 
Jay: published by Roe Lockwood^ 411 Broadway ^ Jfew-York: 2 
vols. 8vo. pp. 274, 330. 

The grand defect in the Christian character of the present day 
doubtless has its origin in a great practical error — a neglect of prim 
vote devotion. Excitement is so interwoven with the character of 
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the times that the sober duties of the closet become tedious and 
tiresome. Union, social concert, and the plan of doing good on a 
large scale, — ^which certainly are not to be hindered or i)lamed, — 
have, perhaps, led Christians too much abroad^ to the neglect of the 
more private sources, whence all truly good works do proceed. This 
fact enhances the ?alue of every well fiirnished book designed to 
introvert the thoughts, and bring men to a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with themselves. As such, ^ Jay^s Exercises for the Closet^^ 
have been held in high estimation, and have been in practice long 
enough to test the correctness of that decision, which has already 
passed in favor of this book. Bogatzdy, and some others, have 
served the public well in this department — ^but this book has a 
decided superiority to all others of the kind. It combines, in a 
remarkable degree, a sprightly style with grave discussions — clear- 
ness, variety, -and point, in a large variety of subjects, sufficiently 
elaborated to interest the attention ; and yet sufficiently laconic to 
embrace, in a suitable volume, without sterility, a meditation for 
every day in the year. But it is not so much our design to review a 
work already approved, as to notice a new edition of a good book, 
and recommend to every man, who would discipline himself to a 
strict closet devotion, to buy the book and place it in his family. It 
is well got up in all respects, and furnished in the very neat style ot 
doth binding, which bears the name of EUes & Middlebrook. 



For the Patriarch. 

SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN. 

BY A LADY. 

Lesson First 



What does the word Philosophy mean 1 

It means knowledge. 

What then would you suppose JVatural Philosophy to mean ? 

A knowledge of JVature; it teaches us the laws by which na- 
ture is governed, and assigns a cause for most of the operations of 
nature. 
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You know that if you hold an apple in your hand and let it go, 
it will fall to the ground, but do you know the cause of its falling 1 
No. Will Natural Philosophy explain the cause ? It will. If you 
will give your attention to the study, you will find it very interest- 
ing ; and, first, I will explain to you certain properties which cM 
bodies possess. When I speak of bodiesy what d(k I mean 1 

All substances, of whatever nature, whether solid or fluid. Is 
air a body ? It is — so is water, as well as a chair or a table. 

Then all bodies are not alike in all respects, but there are, as I 
said before, a few properties, which are found in all bodies, and are 
therefore called essential or general properties. The first of these, 
that I shall mention, is impenetrability. 

What is meant by impenetrability ? 

It is that property which all bodies have, of occupying a certain 
space, so that no two bodies can occupy the same space at the same 
time. 

If I put a spoon into a glass of water, what takes place 1 The 
water will run over to leave a place for the spoon. Why is this ? 

Because the spoon and the water are both impenetrable, and 
therefore cannot occupy the same space. If you drive a nail into a 
piece of wood, do not the nail and the wood occupy the same 
space ? 

No, for the nail has pushed aside the particles of wood to make 
way for it^lf, and if you draw out the nail you will see that the 
wood is not there. 

What, then, is the first g^eral property of bodies ? 

Impenetrability. 

What do we mean by saying that all bodies have extension ? 
We mean, that they all have length, breadth and depth. 

Can you think of any body without length, width, and thick- 
ness 1 No, these belong to all bodies, and constitute what we call 
extension. 

What does Jlgure meant It means form or shape. What 
body do you think of that has not some shape ? 

None — some have very curious forms, but they all have figure. 
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Another general property of bodies is divistbUiiy. Can you 
make a grain of sand any smaller than it is 1 

YeS) I could cut it into a great many parts, but they would be 
very small. 

Could you djmde it into parts so small that they could not be 
agafci divided ? 

No, that would be impossible; for if there were suitable instru- 
ments, it could be divided ag«in and again, and still each part could 
be divided. 

Is this property common to all bodies ? It is. 

Why does a piece of sugar sweeten the whole cup of tea t Be- 
cause it possesses this property of being divided into very small 
particles, and so spreads itself throughout the tea. Can any par- 
ticle of matter be destroyed ? No. 

What becomes of the wood that is burnt on the fire ; does it not 
disappear 1 

It is only changed into ashes and smoke, but not a particle of it 
is destroyed. 

What do we mean by Inertia? 

The tendency that all bodies have to remain in a state of rest or 
of motion. 

Does a body ever stop moving of itself? No, and it never 
moves without some .force applied to it. 

b there no other property which all bodies possess t Yes, there 
IS one more, which is called aUradion. What do we mean by 
attraction 1 ^ 

That every particle has the power of drawing to it every other 
particle. 

If bodies were deprived of this property, what would be the 
♦consequence 1 

All bodies would crumble to pieces ; for there would be nothing 
to hold them together. 

Is there more than one kind of attraction ? 

Yes, there are,two kinds — attraction of cohesion^ and attraction 
of gravUakm. 
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How do tbey differ 1 

Attraction of cohesion affects small particles at very tm?U dis" 
tancesfrom each other — attraction of gravitation affects larg'i bodies 
at great distances. 

What causes all bodies to fell to the earth t 

Attraction of gravitation. 

What is it whidi keeps the walls of a house together *? 

It is the attraction of cohesion, existing between the bncks and 
the mortar — ^but the attraction of gravitation keeps a house upoB 
thegrotmd. 

Does the Earth attract all otiber bodies 1 

It does. 

Do all bodies attract it 1 

Yes; but they are so much smaller than the earth that we do not 
perceive the attraction. 

How many general properties of matter have you named 1 

Six — ^viz., ImpenetrcMityy Extension, Figwre, DivisHnltty, /n* 
ertia, and .Attraction. 

What are all other properties called ? 

Occidentals as weight, color, hardness, softness, &c. Every body 
must have all the essential properties, while the same body may or 
may not have the accidental properties. 

What is the cause of weight in bodies 1 

The attraction of the earth, drawing all bodies towards it, so 
fliat those whidi are not supported, fall > and those which are sup- 
ported, press upon the body w||fch supports them. 

If but one body existed in the imiverse, why would it not have 
weight t 

Because there would be nothing to attract it 

Why do some boies take longer to fall to the eartii than others ? 

Because of the resistance of the air, which resistance is more 
ea^y overcome by dense bodies than by light ones. 

Why would a half dollar fall fix)m any height quicker than a 
sheet of paper from the same height 1 

Because the surface of the paper is so much greater than that ot 
the silver, that it meets with more resistance from the air^ 
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How could a sheet of paper be made to fall more quickly 1 

jjy rolling it up, so that its surface would be smaller. 
' How could a very heavy body be made to float in the air ? 

By beating it out into a thin leaf, thus increasing the surface. 

If we could find a place where there was no air, how much sooner 
would a heavy body fall than a light one 1 

All bodies would fall in the same length of time, as they would 
meet with no resistance. 

The air is a body — ^why does it not fall to the ground ? 

Because of its elasticity, which tends to keep the particles of air 
at a distance from each other, or expands or rarefies them. 

But has gravity no effect upon it ? 

Yes — ^it brings the particles closer together or cond^ises them, 
and confines it to the regions of the earth. 

Why do smoke and vapors rise in the air, if the earth attracts 
all bodies 1 

Because they are so much lighter than the air, that they rise in 
it, as wood or other bodies lighter than water rise in that element 
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WASHINGTON, 

TriE FATHER OF HIS OOUNtBti 

We have selected for our frontispiece, an engraving which 
represents a scene in the darkest days of the Revolution. We then 
had no country ; were struggling for liberty — ^for political exist- 
ence ; and while on the " brink of being bom/* the mother country 
was strangdy unkind, untrue to herself, and regardless of tiie birth- 
right of her ofl&pring. 

In the severfe winter of ^77 — 8, the American drmy was quar- 
tered at Valley Forge, near Philadelphia. Barefooted| and inade- 
quately clad, &ey suiSfered all the horrors of an inclement winter, 
unprotected ; while a superior army of British soldiers, well disci- 
plined and well furnished, occupied the ceiled houses and warm 
hearths of the neighboring city, looking with eagle eye on the 
famishing and half-naked army at Valley Forge as th^ P^7* 'The 
Atlantic country had been wasted by our strong invaders. Many 
through fear, others from interest, and doubtless some from principle, 
favored the cause of the enemy ; .while a fourth party stood entirely 
aloof from the contest Doubtfrilness and anxiety disheartened many 
of the friends of liberty. A protracted contest, some severe reverses, 
and motives of personal ambition had, at that critical moment. 

No. n. 1 
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awakened partial disaffection to the commander in cUef/and a pro- 
ject was then actually on foot to supplant him, by urgmg the pre- 
tensions of the f(»rtunate soldier who had recently received the sword 
of Burgoyne, at Saratoga. 

It furnishes cause of gratitude^ that through the small aperture 
of an authentic record} we are supplied with ^n eye-g)a3s to pene* 
irate the thick gloom of that fearful hour, and examine the back- 
ground of the scene, where the light of a divine Providence shone, 
and where we may see the efficient springs, which evolved results 
€0 different from the fears of America, so ruinous to the hopes of 
Britain, so subversive of the mischievous schemes of personal am- 
bition, political rivalries, and human wisdom ^^ Washington is at 
jrayerP 

In this hour of darkness and of danger, when " foes were strong 
and friends were few," when every human prospect presented to the 
commander at Valley Forge was disheartening, he retires to a 
sequestered spot, and there laid the cause of his bleeding country at 
the throng of grace. That country had appealed in vain to the 
justice of her acknowledged sovereign ; he pleads her cause before 
the Kmg of kings. He had before complained to congress that 
there was a deficiency in the chaplaincy of the army. But it was 
not the form he relied on. It was not a religious awe, as a matter 
of mere policy, with which he sought to imbue the minds of a 
soldiery religiously educated. He sought to link our cause, by a 
ancere devotion, to the immutable throne of justice ; to find wisdom 
to guide his own action ; to place the country in the rights so that 
he might bring upon her prosperity, as the natural result of justice 
to the injured. His singular and uniform retirement to a sequestered 
grove attracted the curiosity of one who was an enemy to the cause 
he espoused, and who sought to defeat his plans. He followed the 
chieflain— ^you see him in the distance. He makes a discovery, 
which, but for him, might have been limited to the all-seeing eye of 
God. His curiosity is satisfied. He returns directly to his party 
and exclaims, " Our cause is lost.^^-^*^ Washington is at prayer !'* 

How full of interest is this scene ! How instructive ! How 
sublime ! Let our children come up from their cradles through the 
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remotest generations to contemplate this picture. Let parents open 
it to their admiring families. Let it be hung on the parbr walls, 
ornament the centre tables, be pictured on the tapestry, be grouped 
with every cradle scene, recited in every nursery, that it may meet 
the early vision, and affect the young heart of every child who may 
breathe the firee air of this land of freedom — ^^ Washington is et 
yrayefrP Well did he earn the title of ** patriabch '* — ^^ the father 
of his country.^^ As we honor him, and teach our cUldren to give 
him honor, may we also love and honor, and teach our children to 
acknowledge tiie Grod of our fathers, who alone giveth the victory. 

Object Proposed in this Sketch. 

Our present design is to bring to view the character of Washr 
ington particularly for the continuation of the youngs and to pr^ 
sent that character to them as an exabifle worthy of their study and 
imitation. 

Parental example has power to affect the heart and influence 
the conduct Is not Washington the father of his country 1 He is 
claimed by all good men of every land as belonging to the race, as 
an honor to his species. But loe claim him as peculiarly an Ameri» 
can, as the father of our country. Shall not his example, then, 
live in our memories, be engraven on our hearts as it is on our mar- 
ble columns, and on the bright page of our country's birth and bap- 
tism ? Shall we not seek to prove that we are worthy of such a 
parentage by imitating his virtues ? May this be our boast without 
a blush for our own delinquency — ^that Washington is the father of 
cmr country* And may this be our privilege and the blessing of our 
genersttions, that the God of Washington is our God, and the cove- 
nant God of our children after us. 

In proposing, which we now do, the character of Washington as 
an example to the young, we address the youth of our country as 
moral beings, accountable, and possessing the same general ability 
in kind as Washington possessed, to become what he was in all the 
essential attributes of his character, and all the details of his prac- 
tice. Superiority of power, intellectual, physical, or moral, must 
be conceded to some men ; yet the essential attributes of man be* 
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long alike to all, creating omilar responsibilities, and opening to 
the aspirations of all, similar honors and rewards. There is noth- 
ing in his character which may not be imitated bj the humblest son 
of the humblest citizen, and there is no honor or reward which ac- 
crued to Washington, that may not also be the honest object of his 
pursuit 

We propose, therefore, to consider, not so much the original 
character, powers, or privileges of Washington, as to delineate the 
character he formed and exercised by a judicious self-education, self- 
discipline, self-sacrifice, and devotion to religious, filial, social, and 
public duty— character, which every man makes for himself by the 
exercise of his native ability, in a diligent use of his natural powers 
and faculties. 

Washington's Rei^igiqus Chabacteb. 

The foundation of his religious faith may be seen in the foUow- 
ii^ short argument, furnished by himself to a skeptical fiiend : 

^ It is impossible to account for the creation of the universe with- 
out the agency of a Supreme Bebg. 

*^ It is imposnble to govern the universe without the aid of a 
Supreme Being. 

^ It is impossible to reason without arriving at a Supreme Being. 

^^ Religion is as necessary to reason as reason is to religion. The 
one cannot exist without the other. A reasonmg being would lose 
his reason in attempting to account for the great phenomena of na- 
ture, had he not a Supreme Being to refer to ; and well has it been 
said, that if there had been no God, mankind would have been 
obliged to imagme one.'* 

With a confidence equally implicit, he received the Bible as a di- 
vine revelation, and embraced the Christian faith as his hope. Edu- 
cated in the Episcopal church, he became a commiming member in 
it, but embraced all other denominations as of one common faith. 
While stationed with his army in the vicinity of Morristown, N. J., 
he applied to the Rev. Dr. Johns, then pastor of the Presbytman 
church in that place, and was admitted to communion, in virtue of 
his regular standing in the church of Christ. Although little is 
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known of his theological views in detail^, yet the entire life of Wash- 
ington enforces on every mind the conviction of his personal piety. 
He strictly and boldly prohibited, by his personal influence and com- 
mand, all immoralities in his officers and army ; respected the insti- 
tution of the Sabbath ; in his public communications explicitly and 
habitually recognized the providence of God, and expressed his 
sense of dependence, in a tone and manner which forbid the idea 
that it was a formal or factitious submission to popular prejudice, su- 
perstition, or empty profession. The uniformity of his own moral 
deportment, his benevolence manifested in a thousand ways, his care 
of human life, his conscientiousness in the exercise of power and 
responsibility, the whole tenor of his recorded opinions, furnish an 
aggregate of evidence in favor of religious character, deep-wrought 
and habitual, which is conclusive and irresistible. The incident re- 
ferred to at Valley Forge — which indeed was not an incident, but a 
series of actions, a habit — was in accordance with his known custom 
during a long life. At Moimt Vernon, he always commenced the 
day in his study by candle-light, and so sacred was that hour of his 
retirement, that no one of his family ever dared to intrude upon his 
privacy. They always supposed he was engaged in his religious 
devotions. 

A public form of religion may be sought and maintained from 
motives of policy, to produce a favorable impression on the ignorant 
Thus, the worst men have tampered with the prejudices or supersti- 
tions of the people. But what motive of ambition could confine 
Washington to his study during the first hour of every day ? What 
could have led him to the grove at Valley Forge, secretly, silently, 
devoutly, on his knees before God 1 No one can contemplate him 
there, without feelmg the conviction which led the tory spy to ex- 
claim, " Our cause is lost" Washington conmiuned with God. 

In Washington's valedictory address to his countrymen is a para- 
^ph of very explicit imp(Hrt, urging the necessity of religion to the 
prosperity of the nation, and of rdigious prmciple in contradistinc- 
tion from mere morality. It is worthy of a place in this connexion : 
^^ Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and moraUty are indispensable supports. In vain would 
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that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who should labor to sub 
vert these great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props ot 
men and citizens. The mere politician, equally with the pious man^ 
ought to respect and to cherish them. A volume could not trace all 
their connexions with private and public felicity. Let it be simply 
added — where is the security for property, for reputation, for life, if 
the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths, which are the in- 
struments of investigation in courts of justice ? And let us, with 
caution, indulge the supposition that morality can be attained vrith^ 
out religion. Whatever may be conceded to a refined education, or 
minds of peculiar cast, reason and experience both forbid us to ex- 
pect that national morality can prevail in the exclusion of religious 
principles.*^ 

His Self-Discipline. 

Whatever may be thought of Washington's personal religion, he 
was remarkable for the uniform and strict subjection of his passions, 
appetites, and self-will. He was rarely seen in ill humor, imiformly 
courteous to all around him, especially to his inferiors, calm and 
uniform amid the greatest perplexities to which, in his public duties, 
he was constantly subjected. In eating and drinking he was temper 
rate, and always practised republican simplicity, furnishing to his 
countrymen an example worthy of all imitation. In cases where 
others were concerned, or the opinions of others interposed, he was 
slow to take the responsibility, and paid a deference to the expressed 
opinions of others, which always prepared them easily to yield to 
the force of argupients in favor of his own. Thus he often gained 
his opponents, and secured their voluntary co-operation where it 
would have been difficult or impossible to compel their assent. 

Washington is represented to have been a man of sanguine 
temp^ament, and of strong natural passions ; yet there never was, 
perhaps, a mere man, who obtained a more complete control of him- 
self. In the whole history of his public life there is hardly an in- 
stance recorded of high excitement betrayed in strong language of 
unguarded expression, yet few men have been called to encounter 
more numerous and deeply exciting occasions. The following anec- 
dote, recorded by Combe, in his trs^vels in this country, presents the 
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character of Washington as it was on all occasions, and fairly illus- 
trates the philosophical self-discipline to which he had attained. It 
is accredited by Peale the younger. The elder Peale painted the 
portrait of Washington at his head-quarters. While he was sitting 
with the painter, " a messenger arrived, and a despatch was pre- 
sented to Washington. He read the signature and part of the con- 
tents, and without speaking a word, handed it to an officer, one of 
his aids-de-camp, who was present, and he continued conversing 
with the painter. The officer read and returned the despatch. 
Washington then read it deUberately from beginning to end, and at 
the distance of half an hour from first receiving it, he said — ^^ Bur- 
goyne has surrendered ; this is an account of it.'* 

His Pateiotism. 
EKs love of country was proved by a devotion to her interests 
through a series of sacrifices never surpassed. He was no adven- 
turer. When he took coomiand of her armies and fought her bat- 
tles, it was without the hope of reward. He risked every thing. 
He left a domestic circle where he was most happy, and could have 
remained so. He reUnquished the immediate comforts of an ample 
fortune. He encountered the fatigues of war, the privations of the 
camp, as one among his fellow-soldiers of an ill-appointed army. In 
success he contemplated no reward but that which would result from 
a self-consciousness of duty performed, and the approbation of his 
country. In the event of failure, all others might be spared ; he 
could expect nothing but an ignominious death, disgrace, and the 
confiscation of his estate. Considerations Uke these, too numerous 
to recite, must come into the account, when we estimate the patriot' 
ism of Washington. He devoted himself, his fortune, his life, his 
reputation dearer than Ufe, bis family not less dear than either — he 
devoted otf to his country. This is patriotismr^ihe love of country 
with no controlUng or mocbiying intervention of self. Such was 
Washington. He might have been effectually rewarded, could he 
have consented to sell the liberties of his country. He could have 
set his own price. But it was a priceless boon, and it was not his 
to barter. He might have been Washmgton the Emperor. The 
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disbanded army at the close of the revolution, unpaid, almost naked, 
but the remnant of a victorious band, had already mutinied. But 
Washington frovmedy and they consented to retire from^the hard 
fought field, to " beat their swords into plough-shares," to till the 
soil which had drunk their blood, and gain from its slow rewards to 
toil, the pittance which their country had withheld. It was their 
love to their leader^ but it was Washington's pateiotism, which did 
this. 

His Philantheopy. 

Washington's patriotism was not a mere modification of selfish- 
ness, the action of vaulting ambition, a passion, or caprice ; it was 
a constituent part of an ingenuous, liberal, and universal philanthro- 
py. He was the friend of his race. He refused to build up any 
exclusive, separate, partial interest on the ruin of others. Equal 
justice was scrupulously rendered in all his personal transactions, in 
all his intercourse with others, whether as a chieftain or a civil rulen 
The rights of others, especially the weaker, were always safe in his 
keeping, and in war the effusion of blood was always stayed, when 
the ends of justice were secured. On one occaaon, when a brilliant 
exploit was proposed without an adequate end in view, he replied : 
" It will cost human Ufe, and the loss of one man can never be com- 
pensated by glory, nor the exposure of it justified but on the plea of 
nece&ity." His enemies often felt the operation of his plans of be- 
nevolence. He preferred to save a life, rather than gain a crown. 

Self-Impeovement. 

Washington's early education was very limited. He may, there- 
fore, be said to have been self-educated. He passed from the hands 
of his tutors before he was fifteen years of age. But there is evi- 
dence that he was attentive to the early opportunities he enjoyed, 
and that he pursued a systematic plan of study during his life. The 
evidence he has giv^i of a thorough mental discipline and extensive 
acquirements in some departments of learning, proves how much a 
good education depends on a halnt of self-improvement, while many 
instances on ^ contrary could be citecl> to diow how unavaibbte 
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are the best opportunities without personal application and perse- 
vering labor. 

His Industry. 

Much of what Washington was and did must be attributed to 
his industry, always made available to the largest results by method 
in the economy of time and direction of labor. This appears to have 
commenced with his earliest action, and to have been continued to 
his last days. In childhood and youth he was a diligent student, as 
his acquirements at the age of fifteen testify. After he came into 
public life, the labors which devolved upon him at all times, could 
have been performed only by the most laborious industry, aided by 
system in arrangement and energy in execution. In the field, and 
in the councils of his country he was always the leader, who firamed 
the destinies and gave direction to the energies of the nation. In 
private life he was the overseer of his agents, entering into the prac- 
tical labors of the planter, and engaged in seeking improvements in 
the science of agriculture. At an early hour of the morning he was 
on horseback, and came to his breakfast with the fresh countenance 
and healthy appetite, which exercise and occupation secure to the 
early and industrious farmer. Hence his vigorous health, cheerftd- 
ness, and leisure. To eaeh of these attainments industry may be 
said to be necessary. Properly speaking, there can be no leisure 
where duties remain unperformed. There may be idleness, but leis- 
ure implies something more — a relaxation fix)m toil, without the 
pressure either of want or cares. Idleness implies lassitude ; leisure, 
relaxation of labor with the enjoyment of its firuits. 

The man who is early at his duties, and diligent in his labors, 
will have time not only for leisure but for 'punctuality. In this most 
praiseworthy character, Washington is presented as a pattern.— 
Combe, on the same authority as that before cited, says : " Washing- 
ton sat three times for his portrait, in an apartment in the State 
House. The hour was seven in the morning. The first morning, 
when the State House clock struck the first bell of seven, the door 
opened, Washington entered with his watch in his hand, and he wa3 
seated before the clock had done striking the hour. The second 
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« 

morning he was seen walking in the State House yard; he was go* 
ing from the stair-case when the first stroke of seven reached his 
ear ; he wheeled instantly, walked quickly back, ascended, and was 
in the room before the clock had finished seven, again holding his 
watch in his hand On the third morning he entered as the clock 
began to strike.'' 

Social Habits. 

These in Washington were uniform, and constantly exercised. 
While he was scrupulously devoted to the diligent discharge of the 
regular business of every day, he indulged in the relaxations fur- 
nii^ed by society, as he repaired to his meals for refireshment But 
both were fiiigal. He neither spent his time in feasting, nor tarried 
long at the wine, nor exhausted his energies in mirth. He recreated 
and gathered strength firom these, to be expended in the more regu- 
lar and productive labors of official or private duties. The senti- 
ment of Terrence, whidi is the dictate of wisdom and benevol^ice, 
seemed to influence all his intercourse with men. Being a man, to 
consider nothing fordgn or unworthy his regard, which pertamed to 
the character or interests of man. Yet his conviviality was so 
tempered with dignity and self-control, that he could pass easily from 
it to the severer offices of life. Neither did his close application to 
business render him averse to the free intercourse of social life, nor 
his domestic and social habits interfere with a strict att^tion to 
business. He never regarded the dignity of his station as giving him 
a license to transcend the ordinary civilities of life. 

In his Family 

He was familiar, kind, and open, hospitable, firank, and polite. 
As a master, strict in discipline, lenient towards infirmities and mis- 
takes, liberal to the good, and paternal to all. As a husband, he 
was confidmg, polite, and respectful. As a parent towards his 
adopted children — ^for he had no others — the best testimony is re- 
corded of his affection and fidelity. As a son, he was filial in his 
whole deportment, and obedient. This is apparent in one instance, 
which is too nearly concerned with the welfare of the country to be 
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omitted, as a sabject of record in its history. When he was four- 
teen years of age, some of his friends procured for him a midship* 
man's warrant in the British navy. The life opened tm him in this 
appointment, suited his bold and enterprising spirit He viewed the 
opening prospect with the fervid anticipations of a bold spirit and 
ardent temperament. The appointment was accepted, and his bag* 
gage actually placed on board a ship of war then in the Potomac . 
Yet his mother interposed her dissent, and he submitted. Thus was 
he saved by maternal influence, as he was prepared by a widowed 
mother's judicious directions in early life, for a nobler service, which 
he rendered to two continents, and to the world. 

The Poetbait. 

This is not a picture overdrawn — dictated by a national or fam- 
ily pride. Foreigners have taken the lead in eul<^izing our Wash- 
ington. They have claimed him as belonging to the race ; his 
character and example as the property of the world. Unlike most 
great men, the most minute investigations of his character develop 
the most perfect symmetry. His virtu«i brighten as they are held 
in contemplation. He was indeed a wonderful man, and he was 
truly a citizen of the world, exercising and practising the most en- 
larged philanthropy. Let the world look at him, and imitate his 
virtues. He was a man. Yet he was our Washington. Let the 
youth of America feel that they inherit the political blessings he 
contributed so largely, by his wisdom, to wrest from the hand of 
tyranny ; they are the defenders of the constitution framed and 
adopted by his influence ; of the liberties he bequeathed. If he be- 
longs to others — ^much more does he belong to us. If others are his 
fellow-men — we are his countrymen. If others, in relation to his ex- 
ample, act imder responsibility — we inherit his nobility. If he has 
bequeathed a pattern to all — ^to us, he has bequeathed a patrimony — 
a coimtry, a constitution, a citadel of libertj'. His bones lie among 
us — ^not in state — ^not with pomp and parade, and monumental mar- 
ble, cenotaphed, apotheosized. They are entombed on his own 
farm, like the bones of other men : regarded as little as the ashes of 
others, except as they are associated with the recollection of what 
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Washington was. He has no monument, except the enduring monu- 
ment of historic record and grateful recollections, which thrilled the 
sods of hia cotemporaries, and vibrate in the hearts of his posterior 
throughout their generations. He bequeathed no titled honors, and 
therefore needed no heir apparent The people mherited his office — 
it belongs to the most worthy. As a warrior, he placed a high estimate 
on human life, and was full of mercy, where others have been 
bloody and cruel. He was unambitious amid thickening honors, 
which he put off as soon as he could excuse himself from public 
duty, and sought retirement Others of his class have clung to their 
empty honors, and sought to make them the inheritance of their 
children. In private life he was a citizen, unattended by the forms 
and dignities of power or pride — ^unlike ambitious conquerors, or the 
exile of St. Helena, who, even in his solitude, refused audience ex- 
cept with the formaUties of an Emperor, reminding him constantly 
of what he was not, and separating him from those human sympa- 
thies which Washington cherished. His dignity was natural, com- 
manding that homage of the. heart which is expressed in the ap- 
proving countenances of iireemen standing erect; the other was 
factitious, rendered by prostrate bodies and clanking chains. 0, 
Rome may have her Caesar alone; Greece, her Alexander; 
Sweden, her Charles; and France, her Napoleon. They were 
comets of eccentric orbits, introducing irregularity into every system 
they approached, and exciting universal dread. Give us our Wash- 
ington, who, like the sun, sheds light over a whole hemisphere, 
awaking the world to deeds of light, iand enduring glory. 

Itis Character not Inimitable. 

When we propose Washington's character for imitation, it may 
very naturally be asked : How did Washington become what he was, 
— and can others hope to attain to the character he possessed? 
We reply : In the first place, it is to be conceded that nature did 
more for Washington than for ordinary men. He was gifted with 
a princely person, a commanding manner, and a strong mind. 
Then also, peculiar circumstances placed him in a position for the 
favorable development of his native powers. He was peculiarly 
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formed for the times in which he lived, and the exig^icy of affain 
required such a man. Nothing is plainer than an interposbg and 
exact Providence, in the whole history of the American revolution : 
and stilly " 'tis Providence that shapes our ends, rough-hew them as 
we may/' Providence is everywhere, in every thing, adapting va- 
rious means to their appropriate ends. If Washington was needed 
for the service he so well performed, Washington's mother was just 
as necessary to educate him for such a service. If he was required 
to secure and establish our liberties, great and good men are also 
necessary to perpetuate them. Each in his place is great and goo4, 
when he performs, with proper motives and suitable eflfect, the du- 
ties of his station. 

We may not have what it is said nature gsrve to him, a six feet 
height, a robust constitution, perfect symmetry, graceful mien, grave 
self-possession, unaffected dignity, firm labial muscle, fresh and flo- 
rid complexion, a deep, clear blue eye, full of natural spirit and vi- 
vacity ; we may not have all the intellectual endowments, either in 
kind or degree, which distinguished Washington. Yet the service 
we are called to render our country may be as necessary in its place, 
and therefore as meritorious. Paulding, Van Wart, and Williams, 
the captQFS of Andre, saved, by a single act, in their humble sphere, 
the army, and perhaps the life of Washington. If Washington could 
order a better battle than they, no man could render a truer service 
to his country. If some have displayed greater talents, none have 
exercised a sterner integrity. They were in poverty, and subjected 
to aJl the temptations of that condition^ Yet when requested by 
their captive, to set their ovm price for his liberation, they repUed, 
"Your king is too poor to redeem you." What nobler act did 
Washington ever perform ? Yet any man could do the same, al- 
though even Washington could do no more, nor deserve a higher 
reward. 

'< Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act weU your part— <Acrc all the honor lies." 

A second circumstance connected with the formation of Washing- 
ton's character, was the influence of a judicious mother. She 
watched his early childhood. She directed his first inquiries, enter- 

6 
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prises, and paths of pursuit. She supplied him with books, or ad- 
vised in their selection. It has been remarked by his biographers, 
that these had much to do in forming his mind and heart. " The 
mother of Washington was accustomed to read daily, lessons of 
piety, morality, and wisdom to her children, from the " Contempla- 
tions, moral and divine, of Sir Matthew Hale." The singularly near 
assimilation of Washington's character to the general prmciples in- 
culcated in this book, have very naturally led to the conclusion that 
it furnished the model to which he disciplined himself. 

To the question : What was the course pursued in the early edu- 
cation of Washington ? his mother replied : " The lesson of obedi- 
ence." Let all the children of this nation always remember that 
Washington obeyed his mother. The great principles on which his 
character was formed, were planted and took root in his domestic edu- 
cation. No wonder, exclaimed the conquered chiefs of Britain, after 
visiting the mother of Washington, " no wonder America produces 
the greatest of men, since she can boast of such mothers.^^ 

His father too, although he left his «on George while yet of ten- 
der years, had given him elementary lessons of abiding effect. His 
arguments for the existence of God, arranged by his mature thoughts 
in a logical series, were probably imparted to his young and tender 
mind by parental lessons in early childhood. As he was in the 
habit of visiting the garden with his father, George one morning 
found, on a bed recently made, that the green and fresh vegetables had 
sprung up in an order which presented the letters of his name, dis- 
tinctly arranged. " Who did this ?" said George, " somebody did it.** 
From this the father taught his boy to reason from " nature up to 
nature's God." Somebody did it. The child had no doubt of that. 
And " He that made all things, is God." This was the legitimate 
inference of the mind of Washington in the strength of manhood— 
the natural application of a first lesson to refer every effect to a 
cause* Every child has a mother and a father. Most children are 
blest with parents from whom they may derive lessons of wisdom, 
assiduously taught. Let them, in imitation of the great and good 
Washington, receive those lessons, treasure them in memory, and 
obey tiiem. 
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A third consideration in the formation of Washington's charac- 
ter is, that he practised on himself a strict and halntual self-disci* 
pline. His well-balanced character was not the spontaneous product 
of nature, but of a severe self-discipline. He was naturaUy ardent, 
impetuous, perhaps rash. Yet he was disdplined td coolness and 
deliberation in counsel, while his ardor was reserved to spend its 
force in the execution of well-digested plans. Passion was con^ 
trolled by the stern imposition of salutary law. The body was kept 
under, so that the intellectual and moral energies were developed, 
matured, and brought into energetic action. He who would exert 
an influence on others, must fiist prove that he can control himself. 

A fourth consideration in the character of Washington, was the 
influence of religion on his habitual thoughts and conduct He ev- 
idently cherished and disciplined the religious principle commoa to 
man. He admitted the natural conviction of a Supreme Being, 
examined and thoroughly canvassed the evidence of his existence, 
studied his attributes, learned to fear, love and obey Him. He 
received the Bible as a divine revelation, and the Christian religion as 
the only true religion. He attended on its ordinances. He was a 
man of prayer. This may account for his calm and quiet manner 
amid the greatest dangers and uncertainties, of the eventful times in 
which he was called to act He had an imwavering confidence in 
the overruling providence of God, and in the justice of his country's 
cause. He looked beyond the grave, and to a retributive Justice 
there. 

From all that has now been said it is obvious to remark, that if 
the world may furnish in the course of its history place but for one 
Washington, yet such men are needed in every department of hu- 
man life ; men similarly d'sciplined, similarly educated, similarly 
devoted to the interests of their fellow men, who realize their high 
religious obligations to carry out and sustain the benevolent designs 
of Providence towards our fallen race, to stand up for justice, and 
to devote themselves in their assigned sphere of action, and a labo- 
rious life of effort and of duty. This consideration belongs to the 
humblest man in the humblest station. The highest present reward 
awaits him in a self-conciousness of doing hi^ duty^ the knowledge 
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that he contributes to the happiness of others ; and the highest re- 
ward will meet, at the close of his sacrifices and labors, every faith- 
ful servant of God who has well done his service here. 

Thus all the essential traits in Washington's life may be imita- 
ted. They are not of spontaneous growth. They are all naodified 
by education. Some of them were the result of nature restrained 
and trained to a new direction. The grac^ of Grod that bringeth 
salvation, is not near the man who '^ walketh in the counsel of the 
ungodly, and standeth in the way of sinners, and sitteth in the seat 
of the scornful.'' But there is a promise for those who " ask coun- 
sel of God." " His steps shall be ordered by the Lord, and He 
shall direct his way." 

Thus closed the eventful and useful life of Washington, oe his 
own farm, surrounded by his family and friends. He was buried 
there in the family vault. No monumental marble marks the spot, 
no panegyric inscription heralds his name. His repose is in silence 
suited to the dead. True hearts meet you in the old man^on. A 
living finger points the visiter to his tomb, and his history, familiar 
as household prayers, is repeated by hoary age and lisping child- 
hood in every house and on every hearth, by seventeen millions of 
tongues. Let this be his enduring monument, and these his ap- 
propriate inscriptions ; and while his virtues shall be remembered, 
and recited from generation to generation, may they be imitated, 
and their benefits entailed on all who may claim Washington as the 

FATHER OF THEIR COUNTRY. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



Domestic Economy , says the Patriarch, is the true " Savings 
Banh^^ of the poor, the grand Financial Conservative in the social 
system. The want of it is like a small leakage in the bottom of a 
cistern, at the very central point of pressure from all quarters. 
There is a constant waste, but the cause is beyond observation. By 
day and by night, asleep or awake, there is a gradual draught upon 
the reservoir, which neither the common blessings of heaven, nor 
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all artificial means» can supply. The deficit is hardly realized until 
you see the bottom ; until death and desolation stare you in the face. 

O, what bitterness, what inexpressible pangs, lie between the 
plentiful tables often spread before a thoughtless family and the pay* 
ment of the charges ! These, however, belong to the husband, the 
father, and are too little considered by all others. Many a man is 
driven almost to desperation by the position in which he is placed 
by a thoughtless family. Some drown themselves. Others go mad 
Thousands are rendered silently miserable by the state of their finan- 
ces. Yet a little domestic economy would bring great relie£ A 
strict system of retrenchment, carried into all the arrangements of 
the household, might save from bankruptcy, dbgrace and ruio. A 
man needs to be taught by his wife in this kind of reform, and he 
will love her a thousand-fold for the thoughtfulnesa and self-denial 
that will alleviate his burdens by a diminution in the family expen- 
ditures — while it will be difficult for him to propose, and impossible 
to prosecute an efficient system of retrenchment without her cordial 
co-operation. 

I leamtj lately, with sincere concern, of large losses sustained 
by a mercantile friend. He had maintained an expensive style of 
living, and his amiable family had been delicately bred. It was re- 
ported that he had sold his stately mansion, and moved into a small 
tenement formerly rented to one of his dependents. I visited his 
family there. I was received with the same hospitality which had 
always distinguished the occupants of the more splendid dwelling. 
While conversing with the lady, their elegant family carriage and 
horses passed by. I had not yet alluded to the change in their cir- 
cumstances, and thought this appendage had been retained. The 
lady, with her accustomed afiability, remarked that her husband 
had just effected a very advants^geous sale of her favorite horses and 
carriage. But how could you part with them ? O, said she, much 
more easily than I could keep them. The times are hard, and I am 
unwilling to add to my husband's embarrassments by encouraging an 
unnecessary expense of a single dollar for my convenience. ** I 
can do without it." All was said with an air of ample honesty, 
which left no room to doubt her entire resignation. Yeg — ^added 

6* 
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the husband — and my wife says that we can live on what we ha/e 
left to us after the full payment of all my debts-^and that is next to 
nothing. She says she can wash and cook, and the girls must be- 
come their own millmers ; and as for eating, we need but little, and 
that little, we have. Blessed poverty, exclaimed I to my friend, 
which discloses such treasures. In truth, I declare to you that I 
would rather have your broken fortunes with your priceless wife to 
share it, than the millions still retained by your rich neighbol: with 
an extravagant and complaining woman, in the midst of his wealth 
and domestic wretchedness. 

Yes— replied my grateful friend, with a look of love towards 
his wife, whose worth he well appreciated — I am reconciled to my 
losses, while my family is happy, and I am happy in them. Al- 
though formerly successful, I never have regarded success in business 
as necessary to happiness. Indeed, said he*— and he was an able 
financier— it is most true, 

" Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long." 

A peck of jcorn a week, with a sprinkling of salt, is sufficient 
to sustain human life, and enable a working man to prosecute a la- 
borious business. This is demonstrated in some parts of our own 
country, where, through the illiberality of luxurious masters, the 
slaves are limited to this allowance. Yet it is sufficient to give them 
health and strength for laborious service. The cost of this will be 
from 7 to $14 a year for each person. Two suits of clothes will be 
adequate to meet the necessities of the same person. These will 
cost from 30 to $60, for a material that is stout, warm, and dura- 
ble. When we speak of our necessiiieSy they are thus summed up. 
Add twice the sum for contingencies and luxuries, and you have the 
average of $100 a year to supply each person with food, clothing, 
and the ordinary comforts of life. In reply to all objections to this 
estimate, let it be, once for all, stated, that thousands, yea millions 
of the human family above the suffering poor, verify it in actual 
experiment But if this be considered a too close calculation, you 
may extemd it somewhat to your liking, and then — what a vast 
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diasm is presented between it and the ordinary expenditures of many 
families at the present day, who are living on borrowed capital, 
and maintain a factitious style on credit. 

These statements are worthy of regard, as well for their intrinsic 
truth, as for respect to the source whence they have been derived. 
I intend to gather more from the same place. If carefully treas- 
ured up, and successfully practised by the prudent housewives of our 
country, they will be better to the financial operations of every 
family than good times, or a National Bank, or a carriage and 
horses. They will constitute a productive and unchanging capital, 
which no ordinary contingency can invade. To circumscribe our 
wants, is the same as to increase our wealth. It is better — ^in- 
asmuch as a small capital is more easily applied to its appropriate 
uses, than larger operations are directed and controlled. The storm, 
that uproots the sturdy oaks of the mountains, passes lightly over the 
tender willow, which grows green and fresh by the stream in the 
valley below. He, who is content with a humble sphere, and per- 
forms diligently its appropriate duties in a domestic circle of cordial 
friends, need not aspire to a higher happiness on earth than awaits 
him there, nor envy the man who rides in his chariot, or sits en- 
throned. If his views are more limited, his dangers are less. If he 
lacks the excitement of nature in her sublimity, he dwells by a 
stream which gives fertility to his little form, and rarely overflows 
its banks ; the landscape that gratifies his eye is beautifiil, and it is 
his own. If he has less of sunshine, he also has less of sorrow. If 
he is far removed icom the world's gay pleasures, so is he from the 
lightning's stroke. If his pleasures be few, they are lasting. 



A STORY FOR GROWN UP CHILDREN. 

I HAVE somewhere read the story of a little boy, who struck his 
sister in anger. The sister thr^w her little arms around her brother's 
neck and kissed him. This subdued him : he burst into tears, and 
asked her forgiveness. 
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The great and good Washington once provoked a gentleman, in 
debate, who struck him suddenly and felled him to the ground. It 
■was in a Court House yard in Virginia. Washington was a brave 
man, and it was expected he would resent it as a man of honor. — 
And so he did. He retired to his room. Washington, we know, 
was a man of prayer. Perhaps he prayed there for divine direction. 
He then addressed a note to his antagonist, requesting him to call at 
his room. The gentleman did so, having prepared himself to fight. 
Washington met him at the door, and offered his hand. ^^ Sir,'' 
said he, " I was in the wrong. I inflicted the first injury. You 
have had some satisfaction. Accept my hand, and let us exchange 
mutual forgiveness." The enmities of both were buried there. " A 
soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous words stir up anger." 

Men are but children grown up. Our passions remain the same, 
modified by time. 

I think I once heard the story of a lady, who was abused by her 
husband. She threw her arms around his neck, and poured the 
warm current of her affections on his burning passions. They were 
assuaged, and turned into tenderness. Who can withstand the force 
of that love, which exercises itself, unchanged, amid the gusts of 
peevishness, jealousy, or brutal violence ? Thus are the weak armed 
by nature. Let the wife then always remember that she has the ad- 
vantage, and therefore the greater responsibility in the occasions of 
family disquietudes. The strength of her arm, however, lies not in 
the muscle, but in the moral force of gentleness and truth. It be- 
longs to her to cherish the affections in the resistance of passion, 
petulance, or despotic power. 

The world is wide. It is sometimes better for men to separate 
than to quarrel. How amiable appears the conduct of the patriarch 
Abraham towards his brother Lot : " Let there be no strife, I pray 
thee, between me and thee, and between my herdmen and thy herd- 
men ; for we are brethren. Is not the whole land before thee ? 
Separate thyself, I pray thee, firom me : if thou wilt take the left 
hand, then I will go to the right ; c^ if thou depart to the right 
hand, then I will go to the left." 
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In order to fit his people for the mtercourse and enjoyments of 
heaven, the Savior strictly prohibited personal enmities: — ^'^ Ye have 
heard/' said he, ^^ that thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine 
enemy. But I say unto you, love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you and persecute you." In agreement with this, an inspired 
apostle has said — ^^^If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink." — ** Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good." — ** Let not the sun go down upon your wrath." To enforce 
these lessons, the Savior has himself set us an example*^ 

O, bow benevolent and kind ! 
How meek! bow retdj to forgiTe ! 
Be this the temper of our mind, 
And these the rules by which we lire.** 



HEALTH^DRESS. 

FROM MRS. SIOOUKNBT. 



On the subject of dress, I am aware that much has been said and 
written to little purpose. The laws of fashion are often so prepos- 
terous, her dominion so arbitrary, that Reason and Philosophy can 
have little hope of gaining groimd in her empire. Neither is it wise 
to expect of the young, a superiority»to reigning modes. Singularity 
is never desirable. Still it is possible not to be eccentric, and yet to 
avoid such a style of dress as opposes taste, produces deformity, or 
leads to unnecessary expense. There are a few rules which ought 
never to be violated by females. 

I. JVot to permUfashiim to impair health. This is worse than "to 
spend money for that which is not bread, and labor for that which 
satisfieth not" Strong contrasts between the costume worn at 
home and abroad, in the morning and at evening parties, are ex- 
ceedingly prejudicial during the severity of our climate. How often 
is it the case, that a comfortable garment, worn throughout the win- 
ter's day, is thrown off at night, and one of the lightest texture 
assumed, with a formidable portion of the chest and shoulders left 
uncovered, while the thermometer is below zero. Mothers ! who 
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are surely interested in the life of your daughters, and 'whose advice, 
it is hoped, is never rejected, tfiese things ought not so to be. 

Would that I might persuade my fair young friends, of the im- 
portance of preserving their feet in a comfortable and regular tem- 
perature. A delicate silk or cotton stocking, with a thin-soled shoe, 
in the depth of winter, will exhiUt to advantage a foot of exquisite 
symmetry, but the consequences may be mournfully computed, when 
the *^ evil days of disease come, and the years draw nigh," when, as 
far as health is concerned, it must be said, ^^ there is no pleasure in 
them." 

Another point of extreme importance in dress, is to avoid com- 
pression. The evils of obstructed circulation are fonnidable. Stric- 
ture in the region of the lungs and heart, is deeply perilous. Those 
watchful sentinels, who keep the sacred citadel of life, and never 
take rest when the other parts of the body slumber, deserve better 
treatment How unjust and ungratefrd to compel them to labor in 
fetters, like a galley-slave, and to put those servants to the torture 
who turn the wheels of existence, both night and day. I conceive 
some knowledge of anatomy to be a requisite part of female educa- 
tion. An acquaintance with the complicated structure, and mysteri- 
ous mechanism of this clay temple, would prevent fit)m so thought- 
lessly bringing destructive agents to bear upon its frailty. It might 
also heighten adoration of that Being by whom, to borrow the 
beautiful figure of Watts, this ^^ harp of thousand strings is mad^ 
and kept in tune so long." 

Few circumstances are more injurious to beauty, than the con- 
strained movement, sufiused complexion, and labored re^iration, 
that betray tight-lacing. The play of intelligence and varied emo- 
tion, which throw such a charm over the brow of youth, are impeded 
by whatever obstructs the flow of blood from the heart to its many 
organs. In Greece, where the elements of beauty and grace were 
earliest comprehended, and most happily illustrated, the fine sym- 
metry of the form was left untutored. 

But the influence of this habit on beauty is far less to be depre- 
cated than its efiects upon health. That pulmonary disease, affec- 
tions of the heart, and insanity, are in its train, and that it leads 
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some af otnr fairest and dearest to fashion's shrine to die, is placed 
beyond a doubt, by stcmg medical testimony. 

Dr. Mussey, whose ^ Lectures on Intemperance'' have so forcibly 
arrested the attention of the public, asserts, that ** greater niunbers 
annually die among the femde sex, in consequence of tight-lacing, 
than are destroyed among the other sex by the use of spirituous 
liquors in the same time." Is it possible that thousands of our own 
sex, in our own native land, lay with iheir own hand, the foundation 
of diseases that destroy life, and are willing for fashion's sake to 
c(nnmit suicide ? 

The author of "The Influence of Mental Cultivation upon 
Health," asserts, that " whatever tends to diminish the capacity ot 
the chest, tends also to produce organic disease of the heart and 
lungs. Tight lacing is ever a dangerous practice, for if the heart 
does not sufier, the lungs and spine very frequently do." 

Dr. Todd, the late Principal of the Retreat for the Insane, m 
Connecticut, to whom science and philanthropy are indebted, ad- 
duced many instances of the fearful effects of obstructed circulation 
on the brain. Being requested by the instructress of a large female 
seminary, to enfwce on her pupils the evils of compression in dress^ 
he said, with that eloquence of eye and soul, which none who once 
felt their influence can ever forget: "The whole course of your 
studies, my dear yoimg ladies, conspires to impress you with rever* 
ence for antiquity. Especially, do you turn to Greece, for the 
purest models in the fine arts and the loftiest precepts of philosophy. 
Whde sitting as disciples at the feet of her men of august mind, you 
may have sometimes doubted how to balance, or where to bestow 
your admiration. The acuteness of Aristotle, the purity of Plato, the 
calm unrepented satisfactions of Socrates, the varied lore of Epicu- 
rus, and the lofty teachings of Zeno, have alternately attracted or 
absorbed your attention. Permit me to suppose that the high-toned 
ethics of the stoics, and their elevation of mind, which could teach 
its firail companion, the body, the proud lesson of insensibility to 
pain, have won your peculiar complacence. Yet, while meting out 
to them the ftdl measure of your applause — ^have you ever recollect- 
ed that modem times, that your own country came in competition 
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for a share of fame 1 Has it occurred to you, that your own sex, 
even the most delicate and tender part of it, exceed^ the ancient 
stoics in the voluntary infliction of pain, and extincticHi of pity 1 
Yes, some of the timid and beautiful members of this seminary, 
may enter the lists with Zeno, Cleanthus, and Chrysippus, and 
cherish no slight hope of victory. I trust to prove to you, that the 
ancient and sublime stoics were very tyroes in comparison of many a 
lady of our own times. In degree of suffering, m extent of endu- 
rance, and in perfection of concealment, they must yield the palm. 
I do assure you, that its most illustrious masters, fruitM as they were 
in tests to try the body, never invented, imagined, or would have 
been able to sustain that torture of tight-lacing, which the modem 
b^e steadily inflicts without shrinking, and bears without repining, 
sometimes to her very grave. True, they might sometimes have 
broken a bone, or plucked out an eye, and been silent But they 
never grappled iron and whalebone into the very nerves and life- 
blood of their system. They might possibly have passed a dagger 
too deeply into the heart and died : but they never drew a ligature 
of suffocation around it, and expected to live. They never tied up the 
mouths of the millions of air-vessels in the lungs, and then taxed 
them to the full measure of action and respiration. Even Pharaoh 
only demanded brick without straw for a short time. But the fashion- 
able lady asks to live without breathing for many years. 

^^ The ancient stoics taught that the nearest approach to apathy, 
was the perfection of their doctrine. They prudently rested in utter 
indifference. They did not attempt to go beyond it They did not 
claim absolute denial of all suffering. Still less did they enjoin to 
persist and rejoice in it, even to the ^ dividing asunder pf soul and 
spirit.' In this, too, you will perceive the tight-laced lady taking a 
flight beyond the sublime philosopher. She will not admit that she 
feels the slightest inconvenience. Though she has fairly won laurels 
to which no stoic dared aspire — ^yet she studiously disclaims the dis- 
tinction which she faced death to earn, yea, denies that she has 
either part or lot in the matter, surpassing in modesty as well as in 
desert, all that antiquity can boast, or history record.*' 

We may appeal for evidence of the ravages of extreme stricture 
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b dre98, even to the annab of the King of Terrors. Dr. Reese, m 
speaking of the dissection of two young females who had been addict 
ed to tight-Iacii^, remarks : ^^ The adhesion of parts, and derange- 
ment of structure, were truly fiightftd." 

The qiinion of other eminent physicians it woidd be eaqr to adduce. 
But I have already to ask your forbearance tor a subject, on which 
I have been difiuse because there seemed much to say, and in ear- 
nest, because I felt it to be of importance to- the most beautiful and 
interesting part of the commimity. The late lamented Dr. Spurz- 
hdm assumed the proposition, that the '^phjrsical education of 
vxymm^ was of more importance to the wel&re of the world than 
that of men.'' The rude Spartans well understood this principle. 
The requisitions of their lawgivers, and the public cares of the na- 
tion, were devoted to the physical welfare, and athletic developments 
of our sex. They omitted in their scale of excellence, that intellec- 
tual culture, and refinement of sensibility, to which we too often sac- 
rifice health and vigor. They made the mind a vassal to the body : 
we too often make the body a martyr to the mind. I hope^ my dear 
young firiends, jon will sanction neither ttieir vassalage, nor our 
martyrdom, but steering wisely between extremes, so avoid every 
species of imprudence, to which your period of life is too prone, as 
not to be condemned to mourn at last, when the flesh and body are 
eoaosmned, saying : ^* How have I hated instruction, and my heart 
despised reproof." 

n. Dress shouldnever w^ringe on ddicacyi This point I would 
prefer not to dilate upon, but rather recommend to your own reflec- 
tion, and innate sense of propriety. Unfkvorable infoences ar^ 
usually drawn of those who go to extent in any fashion, whose prin- 
ciple is display. IMSnds of true refinement will never be in danger 
of upholding a style of dress whidi leads to indecorous exposure ; 
and those of discernment cannot fail to perceive, that what may be 
thus gained in admiration, is lost in respect 

m. Dress oughi not to involve unnecessary expense* Every indi- 
vidual, in providing her wardrobe, should call into exercise acorrect 
judgment, and a thorough understanding of what she can afibrd. 
Thus she wiU afvoid the uncomfortable habit of pressing on those 
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who supply her purse, demands which are inconsistent with thdf 
finances* To make superiors in fortmie, the standard of imitation; 
betrays a defective judgment ; since a proper expenditure for them^ 
would in others be extravagant and unjust. Having ascertained the 
point of -expenditure, beyond which you ought not to go, an account- 
book should be regularly kept, and the price of every article pur- 
chased^ with the day affixed, be accurately and neatly recorded, that 
curr«it expenses, with their annual amount, may be ever subject to 
your own inspection, and the revision of those by whom your resour- 
ces are furnished. Whatever your allowance, or income may be, 
never spend the whole upon your own person. By moderating 
your wants, and by economy in the preservation of your wardrobe^ 
reserve to yourself the power and the pleasure, of occasional and 
simple presents to those whom you love. Let the claims of the 
poor come into remembrance. A well-regulated mind will 
experience true satisfaction in avoiding the purchase of an expen- 
sive garment, that the sickly sufferer may be clothed and fed- 
It is a beautiful self-denial for the affluent to set an example of 
plainness and simplicity. Such an influence is peculiarly salutary in 
our state of society, where the large class of young females, who 
earn a subsistence by labor, are so addicted to the love of finery, as 
often to omit the substantial and comfortable articles of apparel, and 
lay up nothing from the wages of many years of service. The con- 
scientious will therefore inquire, not merely if they are able to in- 
dulge in expensive decorations, but what will be the ^ect of their 
exanvpley on those who are not 

IV. Dress should not engross too much time. The duties of the 
tmlette should be confined to regular periods, and to reasonable 
bounds. She who contemplates her own image too constantly, wiU 
be less disposed for higher subjects of thought. Neatness, comfort, 
and a becoming costume, are objects "worthy of attention. But a 
profusion of ornament, is neither necessary nor graceful to the young 
There is a beauty in their own fair season of life, and in the sweet 
and happy temperament which ought to accompai^ it, that strikes 
more strongly on the heart, than " gold or pearls, or costly array.*' 
A showy style of dress, is peculiarly inappropriate to those who are 
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pursumg their educatioiL It indicates that something besides study, 
has taken possession of the heart 

To highly ornamented and striking apparel in churchy there are 
still stronger objections. A morning spent in the decoration of the 
person, is a poor preparation for the duties of the soul. An eye 
roving about among surrounding costumes, during the solemn send* 
ces, and a heart disposed to comment upon them in the family, are 
little in unison with the design of the Sabbath, and sinfully subver- 
sive of its sacred privileges. 

Let us now dismiss the subject of Dress, with the single remark, 
that simplicity and grace seem to be the elements of its power to 
charm, and that those will be the least in danger of permitting it to 
absorb too much of their time, whose hearts are filled with the love 
of higher and better things. 



For the Patriarch. 
THE ANNIVERSARY. 

WILLUII*8 BXBTH-DAT— ITS FIRST RETURN AFTIR HIS DlOBASl. 

BY WILLIAM CUTTER. 
I. 

Welcome ! welcome ! yet again, 
Birth-day of my first-bom son ! 

Welcome to the warmest strain 
Memory from the heart e'er won ! 

II. 

Welcome all the memories fond 
That around thee cluster still ! 

Welcome all the hopes beyond 
Which the teeming future fill ! 

III. 

Welcome ! though the dear one lies 
Lowly now in death's cold sleep ! 

Welcome ! though from heart and eyes 
Love unbidden tears must weep ! 
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IV. 

Yes, tmbidden—whj ghould teart 
Mar a record such as this — 

^< Dead to all earth's pains and feari^ 
But alive to endless bliss ?" 

V. 

What is time to thee, my boy, 
Since eternity is thine ? — 

What is earth's most perfect joy 
To thy bUss that's all divine? 

VI. 
Pain ! — ^to thee its dregs were given, 

Thou did'st drink them freely up — 
Never more, in yon bright heaven, 

Shalt thou taste that bitter cup. 

VII. 
Death ! — once passed that troubled wave, 

Thou shalt never cross it more — 
Rest thee in thy quiet grave. 

Death and life with thee are o'er. 

VIII. 
Life?— oh! no— it's just begun 

Its eternal round of joy ! 
Early thou its bliss hast won, 

Rest thee there, my angel boy ! 

IX. 

There, amid the seraph throng — 
Oh ! to love let this be given- 
Join us in our annual song. 
Keep thy birth-day stiH in heaven ! 
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LET FATHER READ THIS. 

"Let father read this," said a charming little girl, as my friend 
led me to his side-board. We took our wine, and were seated. The 
" Temperance Advocate" was put into the hands of the eldest boy, 
who read audibly, while we all wept, the following true story of 

JULIA De GENLIS. 

Twenty-seven years ago, I was not what I am now. My eye 
was then bright ; my cheek was the picture of health ; and my heart 
was light and blithesome. I was then a stranger to care. I had 
then never experienced one pang of disappointment arismg frx)m 
hope deferred. The world was to me full of promise ; and my ima- 
gination looked forward to many future years of calm and tranquil 



Twenty-seven years! How often does imagination carry me 
back to that green sunny spot in my existence ! I was then a 
delighted, happy wife. My husband was one of the most promising 
and intelligent young men in the village. He was to me kind and 
attentive, full of aflfection and tenderness. I loved him then ; I love 
him still ; and I trust I shall love him until I die. Our prospects 
then were most encouraging. 

One year after my marriage, I gave birth to my first-born, a fair 
and beautiful boy. Oh, how many hours of happmess— pure and 
unalloyed — ^have I spent in sporting with and nursing that young 
immortal ! How fondly was my heart attached to that child ; and 
yet how little did I then feel for his true interest ! How little grati- 
tude did I feel to my Maker, for his goodness towards me ; and how 
little obligation to teach my son, in his earlv and tender years, his 
duty to God! 

Time rolled on. Another, and another, and another were added 
to my family; and nine years after my marriage, I was the mother 
of five children, all of them boys. My husband had, by his attention 
to business, secured a handsome fortune; and our worldly prospects^ 
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were most encouraging. He was to me still Idndlj affectionate — all 
that a husband should be. I was a happy wife, and a gratified, 
delighted mother; no cloud seemed resting over me. 

But why need I dwell upon this fair side of the picture longer ? 
My tale is a tale of wo^— of blighted hope ; and my appeal is the 
last painful efibrt of a wife's and mother's heart 

One Utter cold night in December, I sat up long after my usual 
hour, waiting for my husband to return firom his business. This was 
the first time he had eveac staid out so late as to alarm me. I sat in 
my chair, all alone, anxiously waiting the sound of eveiy footstep 
upon the pavement. One, two, three o'clock was sounded by the 
faithM monitor before me. Still, he came not Tired and cold, I 
laid myself down upon my pillow, not to sleep, but to wet it with 
my tears. My heart was oppressed with a certain feehng that all 
was not right with my husband. About four o'clock, I heard several 
hurrying steps upon the pavement, and strange loud voices, as if 
engaged in angry debate. The crowd stopped at my door ; I heard 
my husband's voice demanding admi3sion. I descended to the door 
and opened it. He looked at me sternly for a moment; but observe 
ing my pale countenance, still wet with tears, he changed color, 
stammered out an apology for keeping me up so late, and ascended 
to our chamber. Before retiring to bed, however, he retired to the 
side-board to drink a glass of vraie. The decanters were empty : he 
opened the side-board, and looked for the jug containing brandy. 
This was empty also. This surprised me ; I knew that both had 
been filled a few days before. My eyes were now opraed, and the 
astounding fact that my husband had become a drunkard, and had 
just returned from a drunken revel, burst upon me. I covered my 
face with my hands, and burying them deep in tbe pillow, I tried to 
shut out the frightful idea. 

Oh, God ! what an hour of agony was that. TTie husband of 
my bosom'— the beloved of my heart — the father of my children — 
prostituting his intellect and debasing his character by intemperance ! 
Could it be ? He arose the next morning long after his usual hour. 
Breakfast had been delayed for him ; and the eldest children whis- 
pered together as he entered the room, as though they were shocked 
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at his altered appeaiance. Before he sat down to the table, one of 
the boys was sent after some brandy. I knew he had always drunk 
a glass before breakfast ; but it had never attracted my attention 
particularly before. I now determined to remonstrate with him — 
gently, but firmly — and induce him, by a kind moral influence, to 
abandon S6 pemiolous a habit. As soon as the breakfast table was 
cleared, I entared the parlor, and desired him to follow me. He 
entered with a cheerfulness which gladdened me ; and, closing the 
door, seated himself beside me upon the sofa. I took his hand gen- 
tly between mine, and, looking him up in the face, with as much 
tenderness as I could assume, I began to speak of our first acquaint- 
ance — of our early love — of our marriage — and the bright prospects 
which were then opened before us. I spoke of our present standing 
and influence in society — of the high respect with which we were 
treated by all : and then I brought the question home to his heart, 
whether he was not fearful that all these fine prospects might be 
ruined, if he continued to indulge his appetite for ardent spirits. He 
listened to me attentively, and smilingly answered, when I had fin- 
ished, that " a glass of wine or brandy, now and then, could do him 
no hurt He was not fearful of becoming a slave to habit ; he could 
break off when it hurt him ; I might make myself easy about him, 
for he understood his own interest too well ever to become a toper.*' 
This was eighteen years ago. No temperance societies had then 
been formed ; and public opinion was not so much enlightened as it 
is now. I knew it was fashionable to keep all kinds of ardent spirits 
in the house, to treat every caller; and our station in society was 
such, that our house was often thronged with visiters. I knew that 
we should be derided if we banished liquors from the house ; and 
yet, so thorough^ was I convinced that my husband was a ruined 
man unless it was done, that I determined to make the attempt I 
proposed it to him ; he looked at me with surprise. " No, no," he 
exclaimed, " that shall never be ; our less wealthy neighbors afford 
it, and so must we ; I cannot, and will not, consent to that. One 
glass of wine cannot do any one any possible hurt ; I shall drink 
one whenever I want it." " I agree with you, my dear husband, 
that one glass of wine can do no hurt. It is not of one glass I com- 
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plain. I have noticed, of late, that you drink many in the course of 
a day. The habit has grown upon you with fearful rapidity, and I 
do fear" — and a tear started — " and I do fear the consequence." 
"Poh,poh, nonsense," he replied, good-naturedly, "it is all imagina- 
tion." " Imagination or not, my dear husband, it has affected me 
as much as though it were a painful reality. It was but yesterday 
I saw our two eldest boys around the side-board looking wistfully at 
the wine ; and, will you believe it, our httle Will got hold of some, 
and had to go to bed before four o'clock, so tipsy he could not stand." 
" The side-board must, then, be locked," coldly rejoined my husband, 
■^ it will not do to be so unfashionable as to turn our liquor out of 
doors." 

A few weeks more rolled away, before my husband again staid 
out after his usual hour. When he came home this time, he was 
considerably intoxicated. He pushed me roughly aside, as he en- 
tered the house, unmindful of my fast-falling tears. My nights and 
days now became imbittered with a certain fearful looking-for of 
sorrow. My cheeks became pale, and mine eyes red with weeping. 

For about five years after this, my husband frequently came home 
intoxicated. In vain I reasoned and remonstrated. The net was 
thrown, the victim was caught; and all the prayers and agonizing 
supplications of a wife, and all the tears of five ashamed and wretched 
children, could not set the captive free. 

Two more years passed away of deep and indescribable wretch- 
edness. Every thing went wrong. My children, who at first were 
shocked at their father's disgrace, now, in turn, began to ridicule 
him. His business was neglected, and the first intimation that I 
received of the bad state of affairs, was an execution levied upon his 
store. I immediately gave a mortgage on my house, to release my 
husband's effects in trade. He promised amendment I beheved 
him, and placed in his hands all the property which my deceased 
father had settled upon me. 

Well do I remember a bitter cold morning in January, 1822 : my 
husband had been absent all night, and I was seated before a cheer- 
ful fire, in our large south-east parlor. I was thinking over the days 
that were pa^t, I bad forgotten that my eye bad lost its lustre,^ thai 
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my dieek was colorless, and that I had experienced so many years 
of scMTow. I was thinking of my father and mother, now dead and 
gone, and how tenderly they loved me ; of the companions of my 
youth, and my happy bridal hour. At this moment, I was aroused 
by a loud and violent knocking at the door. A group of men en- 
tered, amongst whom I lodced in vain for my husband. They had 
come, they said, on an unpleasant business. My husband was a 
bankrupt, and they had come to attach his house and property. 

I gave up my splendid mansion and all its costly furniture, with- 
out a murmur. I followed my husband to a rude-built and low 
thatched cottage down on the edge of the shore. Even here I could 
have been happy. But other woes and other sorrows still awaited 
me. I was here destined to see two of my boys become the victims 
of intemperance, and to follow the other three to their long and 
silent abode. Would that I had buried them in infancy ! 

I well remember a cold, stormy and dreary eve in the winter of 
1824. Two of my boys had been off that day fishing ; the two eld- 
est had accompanied their father to the town; and I sat at home, 
over the nearly expiring embers, endeavoring to prepare something 
for my youngest son, who was stretched upon the low bed beside 
me, nearly gone with the scarlet fever. My tears fell fast, as his 
low moaning voice reached my ear. I arose to assist him, but I 
noticed a mortal paleness had come over his face. I staggered to- 
wards the bed. One gasp for breath, and th«i it was all over vrith 
him forever. 

An hour elapsed ere I heard any sound vnthout, save the storm. 
Voices were then heard approaching the cottage, and in a few mo- 
ments my husband and my two eldest sons stood before me, dripping 
with rain — and shall I write it, all of them beastly intoxicated. I 
cannot — oh ! I cannot describe the terrors of that fatal night. 

But the morning brought new horrors. Oh ! how can I write 
It! and yet my heart has become so burdened with grief, that I feel 
I must give vent to my tale of wo. The boat in which my two sons 
Went a fishing was found upset a few rods below the house, and both 
of them were drowned beside it, with their fishing-tackle in their 
aands. What a scene for a mother ! Deprived in one short night 
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of three children ; and these three the dearest to her souL My poor 
heart, which had hitherto borne up under all the accumulated ills 
with which I was afflicted, now gave way. No tear, no sob escaped 
me ; but a low brooding melancholy settle upon my mind. Days and 
weeks passed away. I was insensible alike to harshness and to pity. 
When I awoke to returning consciousness, I found myself in 
another dwelling, much more comfortable, and my husband seated 
beside me anxiously regarding me. He had been so shocked at the 
death of our children, all of which had arisen from his beastly thirst for 
rum, that he swore he would never take a glass again. During the 
mx weeks of my sickness, he had religiously kept his word. Several 
of his former friends had heard of his reform, and had come forward 
to assist him. They procured him a situation in a large establishment 
in the village, and we had removed from the thatched cottage down 
by the river side to a small and neat dwelling. 

But oh ! another cloud — dense, dark and dreadful— came over 
our peaceful fireside. Well do I remember the night Oh, yes! it 
is stamped with a fearful force upon my memoiy forever. It was a 
cold and windy Saturday night, in November, 1825. He had gone, 
against my advice, to buy a few groceries for family use. Ten 
o'clock had passed ere he returned. My quick eye detected an 
unsteadiness in his step as he entered ; and his whole appearance 
betrayed the effects of his deadly enemy. I passed a sleepless night; 
my couch was literally wet with tears ; and in the agony of my 
heart, I wished I never had never been born. 

My husband's descent was fearfully rapid Within a few weeks 
he was seen lying at mid-day in the streets, absolutely helpless, the 
sport of unfeeling boys. 

He was now a common laborer upon the wharves, and all the 
money he obtaiiied was spent for rum. I was compelled for subsist* 
ence to take in sewing ; and often have I, after a nard day's work, 
during which I had not tasted a mouthful of food, been compelled to 
relinquish to him my earnings, with which he would get dreadfully 
intoxicated. My former neighbors and friends now stood afar off. 
All had deserted me. I was miserably wretched. How could it be 
otherwise ? I was the wife of a drunkard. 
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Nearly four years have since passed, and I am now the tenant of 
a poor-bouse. My husband is still alive, they say, a wretched wan- 
derer on the face of the earth ; and my two boys have become the 
most profligate and abandoned sailors in the navy. I am a wife and 
a mother, and I have still all of a wife's and a mother's solicitude 
for the oViects once so dear, and still so tenderly beloved. But ah ! 
why do 1 weep ? There are many wretched widows and many 
miserable wives in this poor-houSe with me, who have been sent 
here by the intemperance of their husbands ; there are many tears 
shed in this house over ruined prospects and blighted hopes; there 
are many hearts here broken with anguish, and rendered desolate 
with sorrow ; and often, in the still hour of night, have I heard a 
deep and convulsive sob, and then the mention of a name dear to th« 
heart of some of my wretched companions. 



For the Patriarch. 
LIFE. 

TO JULIA-^NINB TSAK8 OLD. 

BY WILLIAM CUTTEB. 

Nine minutes sometimes serve to trace 

'the story of a life — 
As in the tiny insect race 

With which all earth is rife. 

There's many a bright and lovely flower 

Upspringing in our way, 
Which shows, before its ninth brief hour^ 

Sad symptoms of decay. 

A butterfly at nine days old 

IS quite an aged thing, 
Despite the tinsel and the gold 

Upon its velvet wing. 

Nine weeks, though brief^ will serve to mako 

The birds of summer gray 5 
A.nd they are old and careful now, 

Who then wete young and gay. 
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Wine months, and not a trace is left 

Of all the joyous throng, 
That gladdened spring's retnming green 

With fragrance and with song. 

, But t}iough nine years have passed since daf 
Upon my Julia mniled, 
She's still, amid her simple play, 
A gay and thoughtless child. 

<Hder than insects, birds, er flowers^ 

She still but young appears: 
They count their months, weeks, days, or ho^Jr% 

But ahti the slower years. 

And yet her course, when past, will seem 

As swift and brief as thenrs — 
A chequered evanescent dream 

Of pleasures, pains, and cares. 

The bird, the butterfly, the flower, 

Live only for to-day } 
But Julia hath an inward power 

Time cannot waste away. 

The few brief birth-days known to time 
Will seem but moments, when 

The soul, in her eternal prime, 
Shall spring to life again. 



THE HOLY FAMILY. 

(Dlogtrated by a plate engraTed for this work.) 



The Family is a hallowed institutioD — ^hallowed by the divine 
ordinance in Eden — ^hallowed in the natural feelings and affections 
of every heart — ^hallowed, finally, by the mysterious advent of the 
Savior through its holy communion. 

When our race was created, it was appointed \mto holiness. 
The only social organization was the Family. That Family was 
a religious institution. The worship and service of God were its 
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(NTopei offices ; and inwrought wkb our natures were the affections 
that indicate the great law of love. In this institution, as divinely 
appomted, nothing was impure or degrading. Sii^ only makes 
ashamed. '^ Marriage is honorable.^' 

Was a Savior to be assigned to the lost ot ovat race ? He must 
come to man. How ? — ^No man hath seen God, nor can see him. 
He must, then, manifest Himsdf to us. There must be a demon- 
stration. He must tske a form. He must be seen and known. 
He must be Immanuel, Ood with us. And he has been. He took 
upon him our flesh, and humbled himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. 

The mystery of the cross runs parallel with the whole work of 
redemption. The conception, incarnation, birth, life, death, resur- 
rection and ascension of Jesus — all are a pArt of the mysteiy of 
the cross, all indicate a divine interposition, a supernatural agenqr. 
How could it be otherwise ? God is about to manifest himself to 
man. Infidelity cavils at the mode. What would it have ? Would 
it see Grod ? The bush is made to burn, but is not consumed. Is 
iiot God there ? The infidel still criesh— " Give us evidence." He 
manifests Himself in creation. He thunders marvellously with his 
voice. " Give us evidence." He speaks in the soul. Still the 
demand is made— ^^ Let us see Him." He comes. It is Jesus of 
Nazareth. Prophecy is fulfilled, miracles Wrought, holiness illustra- 
ted; religion is defined, its doctrines are divine; a voice from heaven 
accredits his mission, he asc^ids thither. 

But these evidences are declared to be unsatisfi^oiy. The one 
is nature — ^too deep to comprehend ; the other is vulgar — too humili- 
ating for the Divinity. Then do thou adore ; for wisdom, love, and 
mercy speak to thee in the mysterious operations of nature. Be 
thou humbled, then ; for thou alsa hast been bom a child of mor- 
tality. 

But if God exist, he must be seen. And how 1 He has show- 
ed himself to us in his works, in providence, in the conscience and 
convictions of the soul, in the voice of thunder, in mercies new 
every morning and fresh every evening. He is seen every where, 
and has even become incarnate. What shall he do to cure the infi- 

8 
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delity o( the heart? He shmes by day with an exceSave bright- 
ness which cannot be steadily beheld. He speaks by night in the 
light of a thousand suns, in the voice of ten tfiousand mercies. H6 
is all around and within us. What does the caviller want 1 He 
has had the united testimony of heaven and earth. What more can 
Jie have but the evidence of hell ? 

But Jesus must be accredited to the infidel heart He has been, 
to human reason and by the common laws of evidence. The pro- 
phets foretold what He fulfilled. A special commission firom heaven 
cleared the mystery to Joseph and Mary. Angels sung his advent^ 
in the presence of the shepherds on the plains of Bethlehem. A 
star stood over his cradle, leading the wise men of the East to the 
place of his nativity. The son of Zacharias and Elizabeth, in the 
spirit and power of Elias, the precursor of Jesus, coming to his bap- 
tism, was enabled to say — " Behold the lamb of Qod ;" and as he 
came up out of the water, a voice from heaven was heard — *^ Thb 
is my beloved Son, hear ye him.'* ^ He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear." 

There is one lesson in fliis scene to be treasured and remem- 
bered. When Qod sends his Son into the world on the great work 
of man's redemption, he is found in a family, " the Son of man,'* 
as well as " the Son of God." He might have adopted other 
methods. Regal honors and supernatural demonstrations might 
have escorted him jfrom heaven. These, indeed, were not wanting 
— ^they necessarily attend on all the motions of the King of kings j 
but he is found in a family circle of humble claims. He is bom. — 
It is therefore no disgrace to be bom. Of poor parentage. — ^It is not, 
therefore, a disgrace to be poor. He Was obedient, not only as" the 
Son of God," but as " the Son of man ;" obedient to the will of 
God in the great work of man's redemption, and subject unto his 
earthly parents during the ordinary years of his minority here. He 
honored the family constitution by the manner of his introduction 
into the world — ^he consented to be born, and he set an example to 
us by the maniier in which he performed the duties of his domestic 
relations. 

The history of Christ's mission is full of interest and instroctiim^ 
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He is not only our Savior, our God — ^but he is also our example. 
He condescended to become man, that he might become a mediator. 
He comprehends all that pertains to the law and government of 
Grod. He also knows what is in man, and conaders our infirmities, 
having been tempted in all points like as we are, yet without on. 
The infidel may cavil — ^but until he can demonstrate a better, a mcnre 
appropriate, a safer plan of salvation, and a simpler mode of executing 
and recommending it, let us cling to the cross, the atonement, the 
great doctrine of justification by faith ; and while we find in the life 
and relations of Christ the great practical doctrines of our nature 
illustrated, let us honor these doctrines, and seek to follow that 
example whi<^ unites the blessings of society with the consolations 
of religion. 

^ Be thou my pattern, make me bear 

More of thy blessed image here ; 

Then God the Judge shall own my name, 

Among the followers of the Lamb." 



EDITORIAL CHAIR. 



In the conduct of this little Periodical, we feel no slight respon- 
ability. It was not undertaken as a sinecure. Without a liberal 
patronage, it can hardly be prosecuted with profit The ground it 
occupies is its own, and it stands properly alone, in the precise objects 
of its labors. 

We take the ground that nature has organized society by laws 
inherent in the constitution of man, and those laws, legitimately 
exercised, produce families. Every departure firom these laws brings 
discord, disgrace and death in its train. The Family, definitely 
organized, is an institution for the intellectual and moral education 
of the young. Where these provisions and arrangements are fol- 
lowed up by a diligent and systematic course of action, the happiest 
consequences ensue. The Scriptures corroborate these decisions of 
nature, and enforce their observance with special precision and 
earnestness. 

We do not feel that there is any chair of instruction, therefor^ 
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which involves greater responmbilities than ours. We propose to 
attempt great tUngs ; and we expect great things if admitted to the 
Families of our land, and permitted to speak in those schools of Divine 
appointment to parents ai^ children, to the aged and the young. 

Our pages will generally comprise original articles from able 
pens. But as we propose to make a hook of durable interest and 
value, we shall not heidtate to select the richest gems irom the fields 
of literature already trodden, and set them in our cabinet There 
are many such which have become the property of the world. Some 
t)f them are obscurely placed, or are inaccessible or widely scattered: 
these it will be a part of our care to collect and group together. 
Always, however, where special reference is not made to the author, 
the article is original in our pages ; and where it is not headed as a 
communfcationy it is editorial. 

If in these remarks, we may seem to magnify our office, yet we 
but faintly express our own estimate of it. The office of the 
parent, in the aggregate of parental power and influence, is, in our 
estimation, the firsts the highest office on earth. Its dignity, its 
authority, its influence, its results-T»-all are primary, original, in- 
wrought with nature, and paramount. 

Thus we cannot contemplate the circle of interests and the extent 
of influence embraced in the department to which this Periodical is 
devoted, without a deep conviction that no object has higher claims. 
The patriot, the Christian, the philanthropist must sympathize alike 
with its object Leaving all sectarian, local, and personal contro- 
versies, it directs its efforts and spends its energies in support of 
religious principle broadly defined, and religious practice enforced in 
the common duties of life. 

Especially is the influence of such a publication important and 
opportune, when new theories are forced into the science of morals 
and religion, and bold attempts are strenuously made to cast afloat the 
best-established and fundamental principles ; when the doctrine of 
"no human government," and the liberty of licentiousness, are openly 
taught even by professed religionists ; when avowed and undisguised 
infidelity is preached by appointed lecturers, if not by an organized 
priesthood 3 when all right in man under every form and modification 
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of society to restrain a human being is flatly denied, and ^^ free and. 
equal'' is made a motto for levelling all distinctions; — when the 
enemy is seen thus coming in like a flood, surely it is high time that 
good men should lift up a standard, and oppose a barrier. 

Is it too much that, imder such circumstances, we express a fear 
for our civil, social and religious institutions 1 Other virtuous people 
have been corrupted — other free institutions subverted— other nations 
have passed down the stream of vice to a dishonored grave. Our 
epitaph must be written. Far distant be the day, and bright the 
record. But if we practise the vices, and take no salutary warning 
fit)m the fate, of other nations, we can hardly expect to escape their 
misfortunes. 

In apprehension of these results, patriots and philosophers have 
elaborately written and eloquently discoursed. We retire from the 
grove of Academus, the college and public assembly, to speak at the 
Jiresidey in/amilies, to parents and children. There are the springs, 
the sources, the first principles of things. Hence proceed all the 
materials of society. There, where the passions are asleep, and 
reason active, where argmnent can be calmly weighed, and decisions 
dispassionately formed, we propose to utter " the words of truth and 
soberness." We ask an audience there, — ^not for ourselves alone, 
but for the patriotic, the wise, the virtuous, whom we shall seek to 
bring to our aid. 



REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

L A Life of Washington, hy J, K. Paulding : ptMished by Harpof 
Sr Brothers, Kew Ywk: 2 vols. 12mo., pp. 267, 233. 

These volumes belong to the smes of the " Family library ;*• 
and it is enough to say of them, as of other works before us from the 
same press, that the publishers' name$ are the best guaranty for the 
accuracy, cheapness and mechanical value of the edition. The 
intrinsic value of a work demands a severer criticism. To the one 
in hand, we ar^ disposed to award almost unqualified praise. The 

8* 
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dements of Washington's character are well defined and graphically 
sketched. The style is ornate, flowing and perspicuous — not so 
diffuse but that it bears on its bosom collected treasures of thought, 
which well repay the perusal. It is designed particularly to interest 
the yoimg, and awaken in their minds a desire to imitate the virtues 
of the " Father of his country." If any thing in its way could be 
done better, this is done well — and is the best extant We wish 
every youth in our country would read it. The history is deeply 
interesting, the moral impressive, the influence it is calculated to 
exert good, and only good. 

n. Stories for Young Persons^ by Miss Sedgwick : J^ew Yorky Hat" 
per 8f Brothers^ 1841 : pp. 185, 12mo. 

We have read this little book with almost unmingled delight. 
We marked in our mind, en passant, one or two passages for critic 
cism. But, in conclusion, we think we ought to recommend it to 
general reading without exception. He who would reject every 
diamond which exhibits but a single unpolished surface, can never 
deck a crown. Turn the brilliant angles to the light, and they vnll 
reflect the sunbeams. What is there in nature, which can be made 
to exhibit no imperfections 1 We must forever abhor ourselves if 
we will insist on perfect symmetry and beauty. 

Miss Sedgwick makes accurate observations of nature, and holds 
a graphic pen. That author must spe^k to nature, who compels the 
reader to lay down the book to weep. Her style is natural, flow- 
ing and English. She is highly imaginative ; and now that she is 
turning her fictitious writing to the delineation of moral tales, she 
^^nay be permitted to commune with the young to their profit a3 well 
as pleasure, 

ID. Letters to Mothers, by Mrs. Z. H, Sigoumey : fourth ediHan 
Jfew York, Harper 8r Brothers, 1840 : pp. 297, 12mo. 
This is another gem from Mrs. Sigoumey's intellectual mines 
polished and pointed, without a defect It is a book for mothers. It 
is of priceless worth — sold for a dollar or less. If our limits permit- 
ted, we should be glad to give an analysis and specimens of the 
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work* But we advise every mother to bay it, and read it — and then 
she will read it again. We advise every father to see that the mother 
of his childr«[i has it. Few writers furnish books so entirely unex- 
ceptionable, with so large an amount of what is positively excellent 
She introduces religion with a naturalness and ease that plainly indi- 
cates she is at home with it«— always offering Christ crucified as the 
cardinal doctrine in the plan of redemption. In this respect she 
differs from another of our favorite female authors, whose theoloot 
is radically defective: of whom it may be said, indeed, that she 
rarely obtrudes it; but when she does, she throws out a ^^ rope of 
sand" to a drowning man. 

rV*. Counsels to Young Men on the Formation of Character , and the 

Principles which lead to Success and Happiness in lAfe : by E. 

Jfotty D. D., President of Union College. Harper fy Brothers^ 

1841 : pp. 312, 18mo. 

This little, neat volume is made up principally of addresses deliv- 
ered to graduating classes at Union College. This circumstance will 
commend it at once to the favor of the numerous alumni of that insti- 
tution ; while the high reputation of the author for eloquence, piety 
and practical wisdom will secure for it a general confidence in 
advance, which the perusal will by no means diminish. The st}'le 
is his own— rather of the French than the English school, embracing 
frequent apostrophes, and exclamations which employ the name of 
God. K any, as we do, regard these as faults in style, or violations 
of good taste, yet tha*e is an amount of practical instruction, plainly 
expressed, which must deeply impress all classes of readers, and is 
calculated to be useful especially to young men. 

V, Letters from the East tmd from the Westy by Frederick Hall, 
M. D.: published by F. Taylor Sf Wm. Morrisouy Washington, 
D.C.; pp. 168, Svo, 1840. 

These letters are addressed by the learned author to his wife, and 
appear to have been written, en passantj during a journey. They 
compliment the nnderstandii^ of the lady to whom they are ad« 
dressed by the introduction ^d discussion of scientific subjects 
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They contain a large amount of information on geological and 
mineralogical subjects, gathered in the author's observations on the 
sections of country through which he passed. In style they are 
clear and sententious, and show that they are written by a husband, 
a philosopher, a philanthropist, a Christian. The greatest things 
are treated famiUarly — ^the smallest, with dignity. 

VL The Southern Harpy amsisting of Original^ Sacred and Moral 
SongSy adapted to the most popular Melodies for the Piano-forte 
and Guitar f by Mrs. Mary S. B. Dana : published by Purker ^ 
Ditsony Boston: pp. 160, 4to, 1841. 

We are strongly urged to recommend this book from personal 
respect and friendship towards the author. But little moral courage 
is required to do it, for it has already passed the ordeal of public 
criticism and been approved. But we are well convinced also that 
it is a work of real merit and utility. Mrs. D. has judged well in 
directing her muse to such poetic strains, imder the impulse of afl9ic- 
tion's rod. She has done a valuable service to the cause of truth by 
identifying some of the most popular melodies with such sacred and 
moral songs. We are glad to meet the volume so frequently, and 
hope it will accompany every piano-forte and guitar, and find a 
place in every parlor. 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY SUITED TO THE STUDY OF 
CHILDREN. 

FROM MBS. PHELPS. 

The importance of early instruction in the first principles of 
Natural Philosophy, must be obvious to every reflecting mind. The 
attention of the young should be directed to natural operations ; that 
thus the powers of observation and comparison may be developed 
and strengthened. Many a human mind, fitted by nature for great- 
ness, has passed through this life imnoticed and unknown, and even 
ignorant of its own inherent strength, because its faculties have never 
been called into activity by a right education, or developed by favor- 
able circumstances. 
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When a study like that of Ni^wal Philosophjr is, at Uie same 
time, highly usefiil in itself, and of a nature to please the mind and 
awaken its donnant powers^ we may well prize it as an important 
auxiliary in education. Nature, on all sides, offers to the parent and 
teacher occasions for i llu st ratin g the principlesof this science, whether 
walking, riding, sailing, or sitting by the fireside. The mechamc's 
shop, the mill and manufactory^ exhibit philosophical experiments 
on a large scale, and visits to them might give occasion fox useful 
explanations. 

It is important that tfie spirit <s[ philosophical inquiiy which mani- 
fests itself early in an intelligent child should be encouraged and di- 
rected. His questions o&&k involve important principles ; habit has 
4)ot yet rendered him famihar with natural phenomena, which excifte 
Hko inquiry in oMer persons, beeause they are common. The accel- 
erated motion of a st<me rolling down hill, the gliding <^ a sled iqxMi 
the ice, the rebounding of an elastic ball, the action of the common 
bellows, or the spinning of a top, each may prockce inquiries favora* 
ble for instruction in the elements of philosophy, and for inducing in 
the young mind the grand truth, on which religion no less than philos- 
of^y is foundedy — ^that for every thing there must be a cause, ualil 
we ascend to the one great First Cause. As soon as a child begins 
to ask, ^'what makes a gun shoot, an arrow fly, or a vessel sail ; why 
the vdnd rushes in at an open door, and what makes the rain and 
the thunder," the business of teaefmg him phiksophy dKMild begin. 
If he is told only that Ood does every thing, and is the cause of all 
the changes in nature, and afterwards learns that there are certain 
known causes which produce these changes, he very naturally begins 
to doubt ; and, confounding segmiary causes with the primary one, 
may fall into the sceptical belief, that there is in nature a circle of 
causes, the one producing another, and sufficient to account for every 
thing widout reference to the power of God. 

We should, therefore, early accustom the young to reflect on 
secondary causes; we should teach them that though God directs 
every thing, his operations are conducted according to certain estab- 
lished laws, which, in many cases, we are able to comprehend ; so 
that when we speak of the cause of wind or thunder, we mean the 
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secondary cause, beUeving, however, that God directs the thunderbolt 
bj his omniscient mind, no less certainly than that man aims the 
musket, the ezplosiTe force of whose discharge philosophy can 



For the PAtriAreh* 
SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN. 

BY A LADY. 

Jfatural Philotoifhy* — Lesson Second. 

MOTION. 

What is moHonf It is the act of going from one place to 
another. 

Can a body move witnout motion ? No ; and the power which 
^sets a body in motion is called Force* The force of steam sets the 
steam-boat in motion ; the force of water on the wheel moves the 
machinery of a milL 

How many kinds of motion are there? Two; simple and com- 
pound. What is simple motion ? Simple motion is produced by one 
force only, as a bulletshot from a gun, or an arrow shot from a bow. 

What is compound motion? It is the motion of a body acted 
upon by two or more forces. 

What would be the result if a body were struck by two equal 
forces in opposite directions 1 It would remain at rest 

How will a body move when acted on by two forces not in oppo- 
site, but in different directions ? It will move in a line between them. 

If a boat were crossing a river, the wind blowing straight across, 
and the current tending to carry the boat down the river, in the 
direction of which force would it move, supposing both forces to be 
equal ? It would neither go straight across, nor down the river, but 
in a line between ; and would land on the other side much further 
down than the place from which it started. 

In what direction will a body always move ? In the direction 
9f the force which produces it An apple will move in the direction 
which I give it. If I wish to 'throw an apple to a person on my 
right, I would not throw it towards my left. A single force will 
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produce simple motion, and two or more forces will produce com- 
pound motion* 

TEL0CIT7* 

What is meant by the velocity ottLhodyt The speed or quick- 
ness with which it moves. 

"When I say, the steam-boat moves with great velocity, what do 
I mean ? That it travels very fast 

What is meant by uniform velocity? The motion of a body 
over equal spaces in equal times ; as when a horse travels the same 
distance every hour, his velocity is uniform. 

What is accelerated velocity ? The motion of a body that moves 
continually faster and faster. 

Can you give an example of accelerated motion or velodty 1 A 
stone let fall from any height moves quicker as it descends — ^its mo^ 
tion is accelerated. 

What is retarded velocity ? The motion of a body that moves 
every moment slower and slower. When a stone is thrown upwards^ 
its motion is gradually retarded^ until it reaches a certain height; it 
then stops a moment, and then descends with accelerated motion, or 
faster and faster every moment 

What force is it which retards or accelerates the motion of the 
stone ? The force of gravity, or the natural tendency of all bodies 
to fall to the earth. 

How much longer time will the stone be in ascending than in 
descending ? It will be the same length of time, for the same force 
of gravity causes its motion to be retarded in ascendmg, and accele^ 
rated in descending. 

We are accustomed to speak of velocity or motion, then, as uni-* 
form, accelerated, or retarded. 

MOMENTUM. 

What do we call the force with which a body in motion moves 1 
"bs TMymentum. 

Which has the greatest momentum, a large body or a small one^ 
moving with the same velocity 1 The large body* 

How can a small body be made to have the same momentum as 
a large body t By making it move proportionally fdster. 

Which would have the greater momentum, a stone thrown by 
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the hand, or an arrow shot from a bow 1 The arrow^^-becaoie its 
velocity is much greater than that of the stone, although it may nit 
be 80 large. 

SBACnON. 

What is meant by reaction 1 When one hodj m motion strikes 
another body, it OMets vriSi resistance from it tqasi to the blow 
given ; this is called reaction ; and action and reaction are said to be 
eqoal. 

If one person strikes another on the face with his hand, does he 
receive a blow equal to that which he gives ? Yes,— and the hand 
eHpesienc^ less pain than the face only because it has less feeling. 

It is by this law of reaction that birds are enabled to fly. They 
strike the wr with their wings, and the reaction of the air supports 
them, and enables them to rise. 

Why could we not make wings and fly ? Because if ftey were 
large enough to liable us to fly, we should not have strength enough 
to vse them. 

CENT&8 Of ORAVTTY. 

What is meant by the een^ of gramiy? Tliere is a certam 
point in all bodies, which must be supported, or the body will upset ; 
this point is called the centre of gravity. A carriage will stand 
firmly when the centre of gravity frills between the wheds, as on a 
level road ; but if one side of the road be higher than the other, the 
earriage will be much more Iflcely to upset 

In what part of a bo^ does this centre of gravity lie ? When 
tiie body is of equal doasity throughout, it lies exactly in the centre 
of the body ; but if one side be heavier than the other, tiie centre of 
gravity is towards ftat side which is the heavier. 

Is it safe to pile much baggage on the top of a stage-coach ? 
No, for the centre of gravity being nearer the top, the coach will be 
eaaly upset by a little inclination of one side. For the same reason, 
it is not safe to rise in a carriage or a boat when it inclines to 
one side. 

You understand now why a person leans forward in going up 
sturs, and backward in going down ; why, if you hold a weight in 
one hand, you lean to the other side. 
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THE POWER OP A FATHER tO BLESS HIS FAMILY 

BY.REV. JOEL PAKKEE, D. D., 
President of Uni(m Theological Seminaiy, New- York City* 

Analysis.— The father i^i the^lace of God. Paternal govenunent wonderfully constituted — 
compared \inth civil and ecclesiastical government, and shoWn to be by a divine right 
Protected .against the tyrannical use of power by maternal influence and parental affec- 

' tion. Protected against the abuse of privileges by the superiority of the governing 
power and tiae affection of the governed. Analogues of paternal govertunent with the 
divine. Power of paternal government enhanced by the identity of interests in a house- 
hold. The father's poller of instruction; Discrimination between the power of instruc- 
tion and authority. Character chiefly formed by instructiom. Sources of instruction — 
the sacred Scriptures— the same as God employs. Power of preodcupjring the mind 

. . in childhood. Advantage of so doing. Impetration of the aids of the Holy Spirit. Not 
a Hght matter to trifle with parental authori^. Instance of a mother and her daughter. 
Same reasoning applied to authority generally. Opn>site methods of securing human 
rights adopted by infidelity and Christianity. Our Puritan ancestors and the French 
PhikMophers. Maiy Woolstoncra0 and Hannah More; Motrires to parental faithful^ 
ness great. Usefulness of family government and instruction— to the state— to subse- 

. q«ent generations; The weight ofthe re^)on8iblenes8 ot pai«nts. 

rtiE JP'ATHEE A KINO IN HtS FAMILTi 

The father of a family occupies a station full of dignity and 
honor. To his household he is, in a more important sense than 
Moses was to the people of Israel, in the place of God. Though in 
the elevation of his being and character, infinitely below his Maker, 
he holds relations to his offspring strikingly analogous to those of 
creator, lawgiver, and judge. They depend on him, implicitly, to 
supply their daily wants ; and regard him as the source of all author- 
ity and all right instruction. These analogies impart a solenmity to 
paternal authority, and give to it a sway which thousands feel, with- 
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out ever having analyzed fhe influence that thus binds them as with 
the secret spell of some mighty enchanter. 

As the head of a little kingdom the father conmiences the exer- 
cise of his government over an empire of very limited extent His 
authority is commonly exerted in the first instance over a solitary 
child. While the affairs of his realm are in this nascent and simple 
state, he has the advantage of leisure for a ealm self-discipline, and 
for deliberately settling great first principles. As his subjects become 
more numerous, and some of them are advancing into the regions of 
independent thought and action, his work becomes more complicated 
and difficult It would now afford scope for the wisdom and accom- 
plishments of Solomon ; and really demands the lofty purpose and 
uncomplying firmness of Joshua, when he exclaimed, " as for me and 
my house, we will serve the Lord.'' 

Paternal government, according to the constitution which (Jod 
has given it, is a wonderful instrument. It brings together and holds 
in harmonious action principles, which under every other kind of 
earthly dominion, are destructive of one another. It is, at once, 
absolute and flexible, invested vnth awful power, and yet breathing 
a spirit of gentleness. Its peculiarities, however, may be most happily 
portrayed by comparing it with the modes of government that have 
obtained in other relations. For the exercise of civil rule God has 
not ordained any specific form. It may be a monarchy, absolute or 
mixed. It may be an oligarchy, in which the few of a privileged 
class govern the many. It may be a representative popular govern- 
ment like our own. Or it may be a pure democracy, originating all 
laws, and framing all important decisions in the primary assemblies 
of the people. 

Some of these forms, it is true, are less liable to abuse than oth- 
ers. But they are all begirt with dangers. A vigorous sustenta- 
t ion of authority may be easily hardened into an iron despotism. The 
love of fireedom may, with equal facility, degenerate into licentious 
misrule, terminating in the horrors of anarchy. Civil government, 
then, is not a single divmely constituted mode of exerting good influ- 
ences. It is rather an ever varying result of the various feelings 
and principles and characters of the nations. 
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In contrast with this, household government stands forth as a 
divine institute. Like a machine constituted independently of the 
material upon whicl;i it is destined to act, it is prepared before its 
subjects are in being, and then they are created, and brought and 
placed under its dominion one by one to be controlled and moulded 
by its influence. 

If the government of the family be compared with that of the 
church the result is not dissimilar. No exact and divinely authorieed 
form of ecclesiastical polity has been given to mankind. General 
principles only are set forth in the sacred Scriptures. The parity of 
the clergj is maintained. Ministers of the word are required to be 
faithful as the bishops of their own congregations, and, if they obtain 
any distinction among their brethren, it is to be formed only by their 
becoming more manifestly the servants of all, and by surpassing oth- 
ers in works of humility, benevolence and self-denial. The right of 
acting by representation also is clearly recognized in the appoint- 
ments made by the first Christian churches, both of inferior officers to 
act for them in discipline, and also of spiritual teachers to given fields 
of missionary labor, and to special commissions of almsgiving to des- 
titute and distant churches. But in the Scriptures there are no en- 
actments laying down a detailed form of ecclesiastical government. 
Indeed it is quite manifest that God intended no such thing, from the 
undeniable fact that the principal portion of the church in every 
country has taken on a form analogous to the form of civil govern- 
ment under which it exists. 

In despotic countries it is mainly papal, in the monarchy of Eng- 
land prelatical, and in this country the tendency is nearly as strong 
towards some modification of presbytery. It is true, the character 
of civil government in various parts of Christendom may have been 
formed in a considerable degree by the existing ecclesiastical gov- 
ernments. It is equally obvious, however, that the ecclesiastical 
has been modified by the civil. They act reciprocally upon each 
other. In this interaction sometimes one predominates and some- 
times -the other ; but after all the experience and investigations of 
men for* centuries, there seems to be no tendericy, even, towards a 
uniform system of church government as sustained in all its peculiar- 
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ities by the authority of God. On the contrary, in every church 
where freedom of thought prevails to any considerable extent, there 
is a portion, suid that the more intelligent and liberal portion, which 
maintains that even its own chosen system of ecclesiastical polity 
cannot be sustained as divinely authorized in all its details. 

But there is a broad and palpable distinction between both of 
these kinds of governn^ent, civil and ecclesiastical on the one hand, 
and family government on the other. Family government is by a 
divine right* Its form is that of an absolute monarchy. The father 
is a sovereign. IJis will is law, and from his decisions there is no 
appeal. The ei^tire interests of the household are in his control. The 
subjects are all peers. Among them there are no inequahties of rights ; 
no oflBces. The superiority of influence, which belongs to some 
members, arises only from seniority, and a consequently superior 
advancement in experience, ?ind in wisdom and virtue. There can 
be no question that such a government is divinely constituted. The 
monarch, by the vast superiority of his age and physical vigor, as 
well as by the maturity of his intellectual powers s^nd his heart-fek 
interest in the well being of the household^ is best fitted to govern. 
Obligated by marriage vows, and solemnly installed in the headship 
of his goverQment, he goe^ forth from the matrimonial altar as Abra- 
ham did from his kindred, trusting to a divine promise that subjects 
shall be given him over whom he may exercise his kingly power. 

Nor are the indications of divine Providence less clear in regard 
to the rels^tive position of the governed. They are under the abso- 
lute necessity of being directed by a will aijperipr to their own, and 
their circumstances necessarily create a sense of dependence. 

The government thus constituted, though it secures the highest 
possible degree of human authority, and is perfectly despotic in its 
form, is yet wonderfully protected against the tyrannical exercise of 
power, and the ibuse of privileges. To protect the subjects there is 
associated with this absolute control of the monarch a peculiar and 
bland medium of governmental influence ; a power equally absolute 
to the governed, and yet more gentle in its action. The mother 
softens the exercise of authority, and enhances all the motives to 
obedience by the place which she holds in the confidence and aflTec 
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tions of both parties. The mother more than the father leads the 
children to the fountains of instruction and is in closer companionship 
with them in early life. She is to the household what Joseph was 
to the realm of Pharaoh, the direct administrator of the government, 
the dispenser of its chief blessings, and the conservator of its inter- 
ests during the earlier and most important crisis of its history. The 
occasional immediate exercise of paternal authority augments the 
dignity of her rule, while she sustains the father's supremacy by hei 
own perpetual sway in connection with her example of submissioii 
to the same authority. " Wives submit yourselves to your own hus- 
bands," says an inspired apostle, adding, as a motive for so doing, 
" as it is fit in the Lord." Can it be doubted that a principal groun(^ 
of that fitness is found in these two considerations, viz. ; first, such a 
submission renders the highest governmental authoritj' one, and 
therefore absolutely incapable of divided counsels; and, ie^ndly, 
the government is thus sustained by the peculiar and naighty influ* 
ence of the example of submission to its authority in a high place ? 

A still stronger security against the abuse of power is laid in 
the affections of the ruler. Although clothed with a power which, 
if perverted, might render him the most merciless of aU tyrants, yet 
such is the influence of parental affection, that children are quite as 
liable to be injured by an over-fond indulgence as by an undue se- 
verity. 

The abuse of privileges is equally guarded against in the relative 
position of the governed. The feebleness and dependence of the 
subjects not less than the power of the ruler secures a non-revolu- 
tionary state. During a period of nearly six thousand years, em-* 
bracing the history of millions of these little dynasties, not a solitary 
case has arisen in which internal peace has been marred by the tu* 
mults and strifes of a popular election. God has appointed and 
defined the governing power in a manner so marked that none are 
able to call it in question, much less to meditate its overthrow. Nor 
has an instance occurred in which the weakest and worst has by low 
cunning and sly demagogical arts placed himself at the head of the 
government in its incipiency, and henceforth controlled it, and 
moulded its character. The unity of the governing power, and itj> 
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strengtb, surpassing as it does the united power of all tlie subject^, 
discourage, at once, all idea of revolt Moreover, if tempted to such 
an act, obligations to gratitude and love towards the powers that be 
forUd it Instances of filial ingratitude and rebellinn, when ap- 
proaching the period of manhood, and just merging from domestic 
to civil government, are not inconsistent with the foregoing state- 
ments. They are only moumftil proofe that the powers of the gov- 
ernment were not properly wielded when they had the advantage 
of their own early vigor, and of the infantile fbebleness of the gov- 
erned. 

. The family is the most perfect government on earth. It is the 
nursery in which the immortal being receives its first impressions of 
obligation and authority ; of law and its sanctions. It is the arena 
where it is first trained, before it is allowed to go forth under eccle* 
siastical and oivil dominion ; where Qoi leaves the human mind to 
a severer probation, t& wrestle with peculiar temptations, ^nd to en- 
joy greater fireedom by being subjected to greater hazards. Fam- 
ily government is, far more than any other, analogous to the govern- 
ment of God. Like his, it has one monarch, one lawgiver, and one 
judge, anc[ all united in the same person. Like his it has one me- 
diatorial influence, at the same time wielding the authority of the 
government, and yet feeling the tenderest symj^athy by a peculiarly 
close union with the subjects. like his, the principal elen^ent of ^ 
power is love. Indeed family government is the government of Qo4 
^komized. It is the government of God adapted to childhood by 
its objects addressing themselves to the senses, and by the nearness 
and viability of its influences. The principles to which it is intended 
to give birth are external The habits which it engenders are im- 
mortal as the nature that imbibes them. What limit, then, can be 
set to the power for good which is intrusted to the hands of a father % 
Yet we may be more deeply impressed with the extent of this 
power by contemplating tiie identity of the interests of a household. 
Like the members of the human body the members of £^ family are 
closely united. Their characters, their interests, their sympathies 
are so interlinked that one cannot suffer without the others suffering 
with it. If the father himsdf exert his high authority to conduct 
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his elder children along with himself m a right direction, a current 
will be created, and a channel worn, along which all the household 
will be drawn towards the same quiet desirable haven. Thus pater- 
nal power, wisely exerted, will be continually augmented by its ex^ 
ercise, till it yields up its individual subjects to become re^ectively 
the heads of similar governments, which in their turn shall multiply 
the numbers of useful and happy families. 

T«E FATHER^S TOWEJH OF INSTRUCTION^ 

Distinct from the influence of supreme authority, the father pos* 
sesses another power of inestimable value; the power to instruct his 
o^spring. The influence of authority and the influence of instruption 
are clearly distinguishable. Yet each in;iplies the existence of some 
degree of the other. " Authority is that right to command which 
imposes an obligation to obey.'* Some instruction with reference 
to law and its sanctions, and the nature of the governing power, is 
indispensable to ^ proper susceptibility of being influenced by au-» 
thority. And yet the sway of authmty diflers from the direct influx 
encQ of instruction. Authority may compel the mind to pause and 
receive moral enKghtenment, and authority is that in direct view of 
which the iqind always goes forth in acts of obedience. But instruc- 
^on is the libemUnng power that renders the reverence for authority 
fiiore profound, and suggests a thousand incidental motives for the 
performance of nobje deeds, and the cultivation of excellent and lofty 
principles. Indeed, character cannot be well formed, and adorned 
with its higher and richer shades, but by the light of various and 
emended instruction. Childhood, it is true, may be restrained by 
authority in its strongest aad simplest exercise, with the least 
possible inktn^ction ; and a degree of control may be maintained 
through life by the s^me influence. This is done by the Roman 
Cieitholic priesthood. But it is done by a protraction of mental child-^ 
hood all through life to old age. Nothing can secure the living 
green, the verdant thrifty growth of good character,, but the clear 
Sfunshine of truth; the power of instruction and moral training. 

The father holds in his hands the highest concmable advantages 
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for achieving this end. He has an authority which is supreme, and 
by which he may exert the highest influence in its kind, that the 
mind of ch'ddhood can receive ; he has the best possible means of 
instmction at his disposal, and has access to the mind in the most 
favored period. Whoever else may be denied access to a given 
mmd, a father cannot be prevented from approaching the mind of 
his child. Clothed with supreme authority, armed with the " rod 
and reproof," and yet breathing the spirit of parental affection, he 
brings with him all the appliances which may be found between the 
extremes of a stern severity and the most loving tenderness. 

MEANS OF INSTRUCTION. 

The means of instruction are as good as God can give, or he 
receive. He holds in his hands the sacred Scriptures. Their pre- 
cepts are simple, and far-reaching, and easily communicated. Their 
history is entertaining, and blended with the fountains of secular 
learning. Their poetry possesses all the advantages of a splendid 
imagery, and an ornate style, and simple truth. Their doctrines are 
heavenly and sublime. Scenes of the most pathetic interest glow 
upon their pages, while they exhibit at once the gentleness and be- 
nignity of infinite love, and the awfulness of God's authority. What 
an instrument of moral power is here placed at the disposal of a 
father, and given to him, too, for the express purpose of inculcating 
its sacred lessons upon the mmds of his children ! It is illuminating 
as the sun ; winning as the smile of God ; subduing as the deaths 
groans and tearful importunity of Jesus ; and more terrific in its re- 
straints than were the thunders and lightnings and trumpet voices 
of SinaL This is the very instrument which God employs in sub- 
duing and ruling and sanctifying and elevating human minds after 
they have been thrown into stubborn rebellion, and degraded by 
sin. The Holy Spirit uses no other truths, than those found in the 
sacred volume, in the conversion and sanctification of men. By 
these, ^' He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, and lifleth up the 
beggar from the dunghill, to set them among princes, and to make 
them inherit the throne of glory.'* As a means of instruction,, there- 
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lore, the very best possible in kind, and tfiat ^n inexhaustible qusin- 
tijty is placed at the disposal of a father. God has also exercised his 
authority, and urged upon the parent, by the strongest possible mo- 
tives, a diligent use of this high influence. 

He has this means of instruction, also, under the most favorable 
circumstances for rendering it effectual. He has the entire preoccu- 
pancy of the mind of his child. When he first approaches it, there 
is not one position defined and fortified, in that mind, to conflict with 
the principles which he would introduce. Not a cavil is uttered 
against the truth. There is no ability in the infant mind for such 
a work. God has placed it in the father's hand empty, and bidden 
him to furni^ it. It does not so much as require to be first ^^ swept 
and garnished," fer it is new. Its inner chambers are walled all 
about with mirrors of reflection. Its active powers are running out 
on nature's sympathies, as on a railway^ to bring in whatever is new 
and strange in this world of wonders. The parent must seize Una 
golden opportunity and stand by, and load down the trsdns with 
Gospd truth, and direct the now docile and nimble faculties in as- 
sorting and packing them. Truth will now be received with glad- 
ness. For though the infant mind is totally depraved, like the stock 
whence it is derived, yet it feds no active opposition to the great 
truths of the Gospel, till it is so far developed as to perceive their 
moral bearing. 

This thought is deemed of the greater consequence, because that 
philosoj^y which would be wiser than the teachings of the simplest 
facts in nature in their full agreement with revelation, has maintained 
that a depraved mind rejects religious truth instinctively, and with 
the same spontaneousness as we reject food for which we have a 
native disrelish, or a nauseous medicine. This is certainly a mistake. 
It is true that men ** love darkness rather than light," but it is for a 
reason. It is " because their deeds are evil." That is, they hate 
the light of truth, because they see that it exposes flieir wickedness, 
and will prove to them an unwelcome restraint. But, whenever 
truth is taught in such a way or is inculcated upon a mind in such a 
state, that the reproving influence is not for the present seen, it meets- 
with no repugnance in the most sinful mind. Thus Nathan went to 
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David with a parable, aad gained a ready fussent to certain princi- 
ples before he revealed their application to his delinquent sovereign. 
He then unfolded their bearings by fixing upon the monarch his re- 
proving look, and exclaiming with emphasis, " thou art the man." 
While the truth was not seen as bearing upon his own selfishness 
and guilt it was not unwelcome. And thus it is universally. There 
are other things in the mind of man by nature besides depravity. 
As Milton has finely said, " The wisdom of God created understanding, 
fit and proportionable to truth, the object and end of it, as the eye 
to the thing visible." Thus in the early religious instruction of 
children, the great and glorious truths of the Gospel are introduced 
while the mind is in such a state, from the limited development of 
its powers, that it feels no more objection to truths that will one 
day pierce it as a two-edged sword, than David felt to the principle 
which was so beautifiilly wrapped up in the parable of the prophet, 
while the applicableness of that truth to himself was undiscovered. 
The father may place in the mind of his child one of the most 
important doctrines of the Go^el, and not an objection shall be 
raised against its introduction. Then he may introduce another, and 
another. Each one may be regarded as an object of intrinsic beauty. 
Every grand doctrine of Christianity may thus be brought into the 
mind, and thus, moved about on those polished hinges of instruction 
the answers of the catechism, they may be matched together as a 
complete and beautiful, and well proportioned temple. Does the 
mind of childhood object to this edification ? No, it rather claps its 
bands for joy when the " head-stone " is brought forth with " shout- 
ings, crying grace, grace unto it" Suppose, now, that as the mind 
approaches maturity its terrific proclivity to a course /)f open rebel- 
lion against God appears in the strength of its manhood to contend 
with the restraints of religion. There stands the temple of Gospel 
truth. The Savior knocks at the door and demands an entrance; 
the Holy Spi^t (^aims it as his proper dwdling-place. The youth, 
recreant to his own and his father's God, may war with the Gospel, 
but it is too late to deliver himself firom its influence. He may hate 
it, but he knows it is true. His very opposition confirms his con- 
viction. He may now run firom tiie sanctuary, but he carries its holy 
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instructions in his bosom* He may spurn minister^ of the (Gospel 
for a time, but there is a preacher within whom he cannot despise. 
He may turn away his ear from those who warn him, and remind 
him of his father's faithfukess, but he cannot escape the whisperings 
jbf a still voice in his own heart, saying, in the language of those sol- 
emn declarations of inspiration early embalmed in his memory, ^ Pre* 
pare to meet thy Grod ;" '^ He that haideneth his neck shall be sud- 
denly destroyed, and that without remedy." 

DIVETRATION OF THB HOLY SPmrT* 

If, however, a judicious exercise of authority under circumstances 
SO favorable to its sway, and the most faithful instruction at the 
favored period are sufficient, as they certainly are, to secure the 
happiest results, there is one grand augmentation of paternal power 
which crowns all other endeavors with success. I mean the impe- 
tration of the covenant mercies of God. In strict truth it is God's 
power and not his own. Yet it is his. Jacob had power with God ; 
and the Christian parent, when pleadmg with his Maker in behalf 
of children whom he has governed and instructed for the very pur- 
pose of qualifying them to serve the Lord, '^ moves the hand that 
moves the world." " The promise is to you and your children." 
Qod is ready to ^ve his Holy Spirit to them that ask him. The 
father that has consecrated his infant child at the baptismal font, and 
exercised aright his authority and his power of instructmg, may be 
weU assured that Grod will not disregard his prayer for divine interpo- 
mtion. His covenant keeping heavenly Father regards his faithful 
servant and his ofi%)ring as being so closely united that he cannot 
well allow them to be Separated. The same spirit of supplication 
that secures persevering grace for himself, secures also converting 
grace for his child; and he that has prq)erly embraced God's cov- 
enant would as soon give inp the former as the latter. 

9ILIAL SUBJECnoir. 

It is obvious that it can never be a light matter to trifle with 
parental authority and influence. The veijr first lesson in morab 
and religion is to learn submission to authority. In the family, Qod 
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commences with our nature in its in&ncy to inculcate thatles^on. 
So sacred does lie regard it, that he has nowhere prescribed any 
course to be taken by the child to secure its rights in case of the 
most despotic cruelty on the part of the parent 

It cannot be denied that mental derangement, or sallies of un- 
governed anger amounting to madness might not be properly resisted 
by a childy whe^ re^ance is the only means left for the protection 
of life. But the fact that no. instruction is- given, in the Scriptures 
defining the ciicumstances in which such resistance may be justified, 
is a strong intimation th^t if is not to be thought of till the most 
pressing exigency compels it Indeed the sentiments of filial piety 
are of such ^ nature, that we can scarcely conceive of any e^dtreme 
of yielding which does not awaken our admiration. A case ii^ point 
is related of a mother and her daughter, in which the sad evils of 
uncontrolled passion, and the sweetness of fiUal pkty are alike e:x- 
eniplifi^. The mother, from early habit, indulged herself in cruel 
oytbreal?? ojf rage a^d violence against her child. The ^irit of the 
little girl possessed an uncommon share of native gentleness, and 
had ai$o been greatly softened by the heavenly influences of religion. 
After she had attained her fourteenth year, she was one day as- 
saulted by her mother with brutal violence (or some. slight oversight 
of which she had been guilty. After beating her till weary aod 
exhausted with the exercise, she observed that the child wept and 
pobbed aloud. It was unusual, and the mother inquired the reason 
of it With the utaost simplicity, the affectionate and heart-broken 
child informed her that the excess of her grief arose froip (observing 
with how much less vigor of arm she corrected her than formerly. 
When such a veneratioi^ and affection for a parent, leads a child to 
not even observe or ^^em to know the iiyustice under which it suffers, 
we cannot fail to be impressed with the loveliness of filial submis- 
sion, and to feel, that it can scarcely be carried to an extreme. 

SUBJ£G;nOH TO AUT^OBITY. 

Npr does this reasoning apply to parental government merely. 
Jt has an analogous application to the exercise of authority gener- 
ally. There are no instructions given in Jhe word of God respecting 
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fh^ (drcumstanCes in which it may be resisted, and nothing is said of 
the mode in which such resistance may be made ; while the subjec- 
tion of children to parents, wives to husbands, church members to 
them that have the rule over them, and citizens to magistrates is of- 
ten and earnestly inculcated. The principle assumed by our Saviour 
and his Apostles seems to be this. There are two evils which inhere 
more or less in all modes of government among sinful bein^ ; the 
insubordination of the governed, and the oppression of governors. 
Of these two evils, insubordbation is immeasurably the greatest. 
Where there is no subordination there is no place for God himself 
to set up his claims. There are no sure resisting tendencies in a state 
of anarchy to the evils of that state. Its very action is to perpetuate 
the principle that *f might makes right," and to bring back such a 
" reign of chaos and old night,'' that no security of life or property 
shall exist, but every man be subjected to suffer from the hand of 
his brother. But in a wide spread despotism, however oppressive, 
there must be some of the blessings of order ; and that quietness and 
continuity of the same things, which prevails, are favorable to a si- 
lent spread and growth of principles that will ultimately assert the 
rights of the oppressed. Hence our Saviour and his apostles every 
where inculcate obedience to rulers irrespective of their character, 
enjoining subordination to their authority, and endeavoring by instruc- 
tion to change the tone of the pubHc sentiment so as ultimately to 
secure its l«iient exercise. Hence, too, an apostle gave it out as 
one of the strongest marks of the depravity of a certain class, that 
^ they despised dominions and spake evil of dignities.'* Nor were 
just and praiseworthy rulers alone referred to. The dominion of the 
Cesars and the dignities of the Herods were included, and men were 
rebuked for trifling with authorit)', even when it was exercised with 
most unreasonable severity. 

CHRISTIAN AND INFIDEL VIEWS OF AUTHOEITV CONTBASTEa 

The spirit of Christianity is very peculiar in this respect. Infi- 
delity has always made it a main stroke in its policy to appear fore- 
most in the defence of human rights against the undue exercise of 
governmental power. On the same field, Christianity has aimed to cul- 
No. m. 2 
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tivate respect for authority, and to promote the growth of knowledge 
and holiness as the remedy for its abuses. It is sufficiently obvious 
which has really achieved the most towards securing the rights of 
the people. Our Puritan ancestors — among whom one might not 
address a disrespectAil word to the lowest parish magistrate, nor ap^ 
proach a schoolmaster but as a superior man — laid the foundations of 
liberty broad and deep, while the French philosophers, with all their 
boasted attachments to human rights, and their real hatred of arbi- 
trary power when not exercised by themselves, have not as yet secured 
the state against the most fearful tendencies to revolution. Assas- 
^ns stalk among the tombs of the philosophers of the revolution, 
talking of regicide, and threatening the overthrow of authority with- 
out the least prospect of any thing better m its pliace. And who has 
done most to elevate her sex, Mary Woolstoncraft, prating about 
woman's rights, and urging them to wrestle with men for equality 
on the arena of political strife, or Hannah More, commending to her 
sex domestic virtues, and assuring them that their highest glory is 
attained in theur loved and honored subordination to their husbands? 

MOTIVES TO PARENTAL FArTHFULNESS. 

With such views of the power of a father to bless his family be- 
fore the mind, how mighty do the motives for parental faithfulness 
become ! It must exert a vast influence upon a parent to reflect 
how perfectly God has subjected the minds of his children to his 
forming hand. His authority is absolute. In this respect he cannot 
possibly have any higher advantage. As a ruler, no one questions 
his right to entire obedience. There is no thought of displacing him 
by election. There are no tendencies to revolution in his little em- 
pire. His subjects are so manifestly inferior and dependent that ther^ 
18 no necessity for tumults within, nor is there any considerable dan- 
ger of interferences from without. He has the power of completely 
controlling their instruction. Furnished with the richest stores of 
knowledge in the divine word, he employs the same truths in the 
same divine connections which God employs in the conversion and 
sanctification of men. He makes the authority of God himself sub 
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serve his purpose. He has the preoccupancy of the mind^ and the 
promised aid of the Holy Spirit. 

It is perhaps impossible for us to appreciate the advantage of an 
access to the mind in precedence of all others, and the value of the 
opportunity of introducing the doctrines of the Gospel before de- 
pravity has had suflScient time, and acquired skill enough to bar 
up the avenues of truth. It is obvious that Christianity, though in 
every other respect the same, would have been placed under peculiar 
disadvantages, if the human family had been all created, as we sup- 
pose angels were, in the maturity of their powers. We l^ow not 
that the Gospel could be propagated at all in a world full of mature 
beings involved in a common rebellion. The power of God, it is 
true, is not to be limited, but we do know at least that his power 
and wisdom arc both magnified by spreading the triumphs of his 
religion through the influence of instruction introduced in the happy 
period of childhood. It is a high motive also to parental faithful- 
ness, that it exerts a wide influence in sustaining the blessings of 
civil government and in the advancement of spiritual religion. 

It is highly probable that there would be no civil government 
on earth if it were not for family government ; and it never will be 
known, till the light of eternity reveals it, how much a few well 
governed and well taught families do to prevent states and empires 
from rushing into the horrors of anarchy. Then the example of pa- 
rental faithfulness, with the blessings that are seen to attend it, pow- 
erfully draws men to Christ. Nor does it merely attract men as in- 
dividuals to a true spiritual worship of God. It leads families to 
their Saviour. Many a parent has been won to Christ by seeing how 
a Christian family is blessed through the influence of family religion. 
And when such a one is turned to God, it is like the conversion of 
a king among idolatrous tribes. The whole government becomes 
a sanctified one, and entire households are trained up for the service 
of the Lord. Besides, no mortal can estimate tfie influence of pater- 
nal faithfulness upon future generations. To a reflecting mind, that 
is a mighty scheme of influence which is indicated by the words of 
the prophet, " Tell ye your children of it, and let them tell their chil- 
dren, and their children another generation.*' That is to say, let holy 
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sentiments, sound instruction, stern principles of right, pass from Hpto 
lip, from an individual to a family ; from each one of its membersto 
their families ; from all their members to a wider circle, and so on, 
increasing in a rapidly augmented ratio, till a multitude like a nation 
shall have their minds and hearts cast in the mould of a godly ancestor. 
What a weight of responsibleness rests upon a Christian father ! 
Household piety lies at the foundation of all right reUgious culture 
and the success of the church of God. There, the influence of the 
Gospel appears in its might, exerting itself under the most advantageous 
circumstances possible. There is authority absolute, yet tempered with 
parental affection, softened by maternal kindness, and enforced by a 
mother's echo of paternal authority, and by the example of a digni- 
fied, Sarah4ike submission. There is instruction, rich, various, and 
solid, introduced into the mind in the most fav<Mped period. Let pa^ 
rents then address themselves to their chief work on earth, the train- 
ing of their children for the service of God. Let them wait upon 
God for the aids of his grace. Let them remember that the time is 
short, that their influence must be exerted now ; that they shall soon 
meet their dear ones at the bar of Grod ; that they shaU soon see 
them there polluted with sin, scathed with thunder, and crushed to 
hell, or, they shall meet them clothed in robes of unsullied, purity^ 
with crowns of glory on* their heads, and eaitering with songs. and( 
transports into the kingdom of Christ 



THE PATRIARCH IN HIS FAMILY. 

RULES OP CONDUCT. 

1. When you enter any society seek to imderstand and obey its 
laws. — Otherwise, you will be a barbarian to them ; you may unwit- 
tingly become a criminal, subjected to the penalty of a felon. 

2. Conform to fashion to avoid singularity ; but follow it not 
implicitly. He who worships it, is a slave; be who despises it, a 
cynic If we live vrith men, we must be men in our mann^^ It 
degrades a man as much to be precise in little things, as it ennobles 
him to be stern in principle. Fashion is a thing of locality, con- 
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stantly changing ; we must chaBge with it as we change place, or 
be hooted. 

3. Never yield principle to fashion. There is no principle in- 
volved in the cut of a garment, — ^that may be submitted to circum- 
stances. But truth is eternal, and cannot be changed. Col. Crard- 
ner, after he embraced religion as the rule of life, dined cheerfully 
with his old companions, but when they proceeded to intoxication, 
he left them to pronounce him singular, or to sneer. 

4. Never keep the table waiting. It will spoil the dinner of the 
best cook, and sour the temper of the most amiable housewife. 

5. The visitor should always seek to know and conform to the 
customs of the family. He, who will keep the breakfast waiting, 
deranges the affairs of the whole family, and is unworthy of hos- 
pitality. 

6. Prayers and provender never hinder the traveller. We should 
attend to our devotions as regularly as to our dinner, and for a sim- 
ilar reason. If either the mind or body faint on the way, we shajl 
be liable to be made acquainted with strange bed-fellows, or left to 
perish. 

7. When you enter a church, conform to the proprieties of the 
place, both in regard to the worshippers, and the Gpd who is wor- 
shipped. It requires a profane man to violate the religious order, 
or to trifle with the religious forms, even of the mistaken devotee. 

8. Be not censorious in your judgment. Perhaps in similar cir- 
cumstances, we should have acted like others, whom we condemn. 
We may not appreciate all their motives. Place not errors in judg- 
ment under the same censure with moral dereliction. 

9. Cultivate a quiet temper. He, who permits every disappoint- 
ment to disturb him, will find enough to keep him always fretted ; 
for it is impossible for every event to be exactly opportune with every 
other event But a quiet temper will enable the mind to act judi- 
ciously, and a quiet manner will encourage the efforts of all others. 

10. Be diligently engaged in the business in hand. Some men 
are always running after business instead of diligently doing what 
is before them. Dispose promptly of what is present, and other will 
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press on your handf But he who runs after H, will exhaust hia 
energies in the eflTort, and probably never overtake it. 

11. Seek the opinions and hear the advice of all. Let them 
form a part of the data, on which you make your decision. But 
act finally on your own judgment carefully and deHberately formed. 
This makes an independent mind. 

12. Depend finally on your OA^n efforts. Dare to think for your- 
self, judge, decide, act 

Personal independence of action indicates strength of intellect, 
and has the effect to cultivate it. A timid mind is inactive, and a 
habit of indecision weakens the power of the mind to arrive at defi- 
nite conclusions. Some are turned and influenced too much by the 
judgment of others. They almost think by borrowed thoughts. 
To consider the opinions of others is always safe — ^to despise then^ 
presumptuous; but reformers are found only am^ong iuidependent 
thinkers. 

Sir Isaac Newton, in all his higher and unsurpassed scientific 
attainments, was his own teacher. The same may be said of Bacon, 
the author of inductive philosophy ; of Laplace, the paragon in madi-> 
ematics ; of Locke in metaphysics, and of every man, who has been 
a pioneer in any particular department. 



It is worthy of notice that most great men, who have been dis- 
tinguished for elevated morals and consistency of conduct, have 
prescribed to themselves c'ofinite rules, often written down. Sudi 
we find in the history of Washington, Franklin, Sir Matthew Hale, 
President Edwards, and many others. The following are 

FRANKLIN^S RULES OF CONDUCT. 

1. Temperance.T-TStdit not to fiilness; drink not to elevation. 

2. Silence. — Speak not but what may benefit others or your- 
self; avoid trifling conversation. 

3. Order. — Let all your things have their places let each part 
of your business have its time. 
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4. ResoliUum, — ^Resolve to perform what jon ought ; perform 
without fail what you resolve. 

5. Frugality. — Make no expense, but to do good to others or 
yourself; that is wasting nothing. 

6. Industry, — Lose no time; be always employed in something 
useful ; keep out of all unnecessary action. 

7. Sincerity. — Use no hurtful deceits ; think innocently and justly ; 
and i you speak, speak accordingly. 

8. Jttstice. — Wrong no one by doing mjuries, or omitting the 
benefits that are your duty. 

9. Moderation. — Avoid extremes ; forbear resenting injuries. 

10. Cleanliness. — Suffer no uncleanHness in the body, clothes or 
habitation. 

11. Tranquillity. — Be not disturbed about trifles^ accidents com- 
mon or unavoidable. 

12. JEft*mi/%.-— Imitate Jesus Christ 



PROM REV. R, C. trench's 

"CENTURY OF COUPLETS." 

Lovingly to each other sun and moon give place, 
Else were the mighty heaven for them too narrow space. 
God's dealings still are love ; his chasteniags are alone 
Love, now compelled to take an altered, louder tone. 
From our ill ordered hearts we oft are fain to roam, 
As men go forth, who find unquietness at home. 
Envy detects the spots in the clear orb of light, 
And love the little stars in the gloomiest, saddest night. 
Wake not a dreamer, if, his visions being fled, 
Thou canst not give him aught of truer in its stead. 
Till lifb is coming back our death we do not feel ; 
Light must be entering in, our darkness to reveal. 
Ill fares the child of heaven, who will not entertain 
On earth the stranger's grief, the exile's sense of peun. 
I heard a man proclaim all men were wholly base ^ 
Om suQh at once I knew there stood before my fkoe. 
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Each dark unloviog thought the mirror helps to stain, 
.Which should God's image true give hack to us again. 
All nohlest things are still the commonest, every place 
Has water, light, and air, and Gk>d's abounding grace. 
Ah ! wherefore in such haste in men's sight to appear 1 
The cedar yields no fruit until its fiftieth year. 



THE HISTORY OP MY OWN GENERATION. 

BT A aUINCinA.OENA.RIAN. 

CHAPTER I. 

A man of fifty may write the history of his own generation ! 
Impressive fact ! We may retain the cognizance of our youth, un- 
conscious to ourselves that we have faded into a retired group, now 
almost extinct ; slow to admit that we are not still capable of all 
we have done in the vigor of early life ; lingering sometimes in the 
circles and participating in the amusements, which we are taught 
are unsuited to our age only by the neglect we experience from the 
gay throng around us. Yet so it is. At fifty, I stand almost alone. 
Once courted, I seem now to be looked upon with distant suspicion 
whenever I enter the halls of youthful amusement or mirth. I look 
around ; — ^my companions are not there. I contemplate their his- 
tory ; it is written on the tombstone, or is associated with patrisurchal 
records. I am deeply moved ; I am awake to the truth that I am 
not young. Its proofs now thicken upon me : — ^they stare me in the 
fiace ; — ^I am convinced. 

I still see some of my contemporaries in age affecting to be young 
— apparentiy seeking the delusion, and living in it With me, the 
dream has vanished. The deliberate conviction has followed that a 
gentleman or a lady of fifty years old is not young. Some of the 
evidences I will state — and then proceed to write the history of my 
own generation. 

In iearly life I exercised freely a native talent, which I believe 
is common, and perhaps universal, to draw a splendid picture of my 
future life, its youth, its middle age, and its decline. I proposed to 
make my fortune, prove the innocent pleasures of life, gather some 
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of its laurels to deck nay brow, taste its honors, and retire to spend 
the declbe of Ufe in quietness and ease. How then could I be old 
until the intervening periods were filled up ? I well remember that 
after this arrangement was made in my own mind, I fixed the time 
of my retirement from the world at the then present age of my re- 
spected father, and by calculation I now find he was thea precisely 

fifty! 

But before this argument came home to me, I felt another " still 
small voice of admonition." My children grew up around me, began 
to measure their height by my side ; soon they stretched their little 
heads archly up to my shoulders, and then they looked me (Jirectly 
in the eye on a horizontal line. My daughters began to receive 
attentions from the sons of my former playmates, and my sons, in 
return, talked of settling in life : they marry — ^I am 9l grandfather ! 

I look upon the few companions of my boyhood, who survive. 
One of them, who entered the ministry is called father Righton, and 
is the oldest mmister in his presbytery. Another is a Bishop ; and 
a third in the Methodist church is recorded, I see, as a superannuated 
preacher, and receives an annuity. 

It seems but a day-dream since I was in college, and all my 
young comp^Qns appear in my mind's eye as I parted with them 
on commencement day. I lately met one of them. In a public as- 
sembly, I saw in a pew before me a head, the craniology of which 
seemed familiar. Its motions were natural. A side view convinced 
pie that it belonged to a friend. The posterior surface was bald, 
and the side locks gray. What old man is that ? As we came out 
of the church, I saw his face, and there was an expression familiar 
to me. A smile played there, which I was sure I had seen before. 
Jt resembled my old college friend Anderson. It must be his father 
T— no, it was himself 

I saw him married the same day he was graduated to one of the 
most beautiful young ladies in the country. There she now stood 
before me in ?ill the freshness and flush of youth, precisely as we saw 
her when we all pronounced Anderson the happiest of men. How 
is this 1 said I, — .your wife with her youthfiil beauty enibalmedf^-y 
" No,— .yAe is dead — this is her daughter.^' 
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I looked into the mirror, that faithful reflector of truth. Gtay 
hairs are too numerous to be concealed. An angular lock is ex- 
tending itself on the centre of the forebead, or rather the bald sur- 
faces at the sides are receding. Several years ago I wrote m j will- 
I must now read it with spectacles; — my eyes fail me. My gri;iders 
are already gone — ^they are buried ; — it is time to look at my account 
with heaven. 

I lately made a visit to my native parish. The old family names 
survive ; — all else is changed. Thirty years, the period of one gen- 
eration, have passed over the land, and a new tide of population bad 
buried my contemporaries. The old church edifice had been pulled 
down and another of more modern architecture built in its place. 
New officers filled the seats formerly occupied by the gray-headed 
deacons under the pulpit. A new voice delivered from a new pul- 
pit God's messages of love to man. All was changed but the bless- 
ed Gospel: That was unadulterated. God, the same, yesterday, 
to-day and forever, was set forth in Jesus Christ, reconciling the 
world to Himself, not willing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance. 

I visited the old grave-yard with indescribable emotions, — the 
cemetery of the generation I knew there thirty years before. My 
father, my mother, my brothers, many of my companions, a mul- 
titude of my acquaintances.— I read their names with melancholy 
emotion. There is their record. It is short — often false — always 
inadequate. I spent an interesting week in inquiring out their re- 
spective histories, and these were so salutary in the lessons they fur- 
nished to myself that I resolved to gather from them materials to 
write the history of my own generation. This I shall do at my lei- 
sure, hoping that the detail may also afford to others, some of those 
warnings, reproofs and instructions, which have served to correct 
many errors and form many good resolutions in my own mind. 

In me, these lessons have awakened a sense of approaching age, 
and a coming judgment. Let me assure you, my reader, if you are 
fifty years old, you are not young. It may be, however, that you 
are not ready to admit you are fifty. There may have been some 
mistake in the parish record. Or if not, yet some grow old faster 
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than others. Or perhaps, like myself, you are not quite fifty— only 
forty-nine, or forty-eight, or forty-five. Let me tell you, if you are 
hut forty you are not young, and will soon be old. Hide not the 
truth. Hear the witnesses, be convinced, and be wise. 



INTERCOURSE OF BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 

Georq£ and "Cllen were returning fi*om school through a long 
wood, where there were no houses for a great distance. At the 
south and west, the inhabitants are so scattered, that children cannot 
always be accommodated with school-houses so near to them as 
they are found in the villages and thickly settled country of New- 
England. 

" Brother Greorge,'* said Ellen, " please don't walk so fast.'* 
George, in a etullen mood, trotted on. Little Ellen hastened with 
all her might ; for it began now to be twilight, and they were yet 
some distance frotii home. " Dear brother, do give me your hand, I 
am tired." " I won't P* Poor little girl, she trudged on as fiist as 
she could, and soon the tears began to fall faster than she could run. 
George was very cruel. At length she looked and saw him almost 
out of sight. Poor Ellen's heart failed, especially when she saw 
Sam Jones, a very bad boy, coming up behind at full run, and fast 
gaining upon her trembling step. He saw Ellen was alone, and de- 
termined at once to gratify his unkind temper to plague her. So he 
ran by her as fast as he could, crying out " mad dog, — ^mad dog.'* 
Little Ellen looked behind her and saw a big dog coming after her and 
close at her heels. She shrieked and fell to the ground. The dog, 
more kind than either Sam Jones, his master, or her brother, looked 
on her with a kind of pity and passed on. As she was rising on 
her feet, Sam came up to her and rudely kissed her. Her shriek had 
turned the heart as well as the step of her brother, whose attention 
was just in time to see the last transaction. He first whipped Sam 
Jones for his rudeness although he was larger than himself, and then 
went to Ellen with a brother's heart He now kissed her with that 
kindness which most effectually wipes off a tear, and gently led her 
home, her warm-hearted brother and protector. 
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There are few relations in life who'e more depends on a well 
regulated intercourse than in those which subsist between brothers 
and sisters. Tempers are very much modified, character formed, 
happiness and usefulness measured by it. Its consequences are de- 
veloped in all time and reach through eternity. Yet parents are 
singularly inattentive to the terms of intercourse, which subsist be- 
tween their children. All the courtesies of life are often dispensed 
with, and even disregarded as inconsistent with that familiarity which 
is practised in the domestic relations. 

It may be said^ perhaps, there is usually no want of love. But 
fhe familiar intercourse, which this position creates, is suffered to 
interfere with the due and constant cultivation of that respect, ne- 
cessary to secure the full advantages of society to all its members. 
Modifications of love may exist separate fit)m almost all other feel- 
ings. Hence, we sometimes see little brothers and sisters, who are 
forever quarrelling among themselves, will make common cause to 
avenge any wrong committed on either by others. They will do 
and say things to each other, which they will not allow in strangers 
Love is a powerful affection and outlives all others. Respect is of 
slower growth, and depends often too much on those formalities 
which are apt to be dispensed with in the familiar relations of the 
family. They are sometimes wanting even between the parents, 
whose example is strictly copied. 

Let little brothers and sisters take care that their familiarity do 
not degenerate into vulgarity. " I won't," is a very unhandsome 
address on any occasion for a young gentleman to use toward a young 
lady — and just as improper is it for a brother of any age to use to- 
wards his own dear sister. The rules of politeness are essentially 
applicable alike to all — and he who dispenses with them at home, 
will hardly be educated to be a polite man or a gentleman when he 
goes abroad. His vulgarity will be likely to betray him even while 
he puts on the constrained air of a better breeding. 

Brothers and sisters should be always kind to one anothw in all 
their thoughts and actions. The family circle is the school of the 
affections 5 in childhood they shoot forth like fragrant flowers among 
weeds, and strive for life and vigor. Suitably cherished, with room 
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to put forth, and nourishment to feed on, they ornament the soil and 
perfume the air where they grow, give beauty to ashes, soothe the 
sorrows of the heart and assuage its raging passions. A kiss for a 
blow has sometimes turned weakness into strength, and humbled the 
proud oppressor. How can a brother treat his sister or a sister her broth- 
er, with unkindness 1 Never, until nature is stifled in the heart, and all 
propriety violated ; not until the worst of passions obtains the mas- 
tery. Cherish them there, and they will break out in cruelty, revenge, 
and murder, when their fires have seared the conscience and smoth- 
ered the sympathies and softer fedings. 



For the Patriarch. 

PENITENCE. 



B7 WILLIAM CUTTSB» 
L 

Hope for the stricken heart ! 

« Health for the soul's disease t 

Mounier ! whoe'er thou art, 

Thy grief thy Fa4her sees; 

And every promise of his word 

Assures thee thy deep prayer is heaid. 

n. 

Let tostiy ofiferings groan 

On altars bathed in blood ! 
Can outward rites atone 

For hearts opposed to Gk>d 7 
Thousands of hecatombs were vain 
Pardon for one offence to gain, 
m. 
Let clouds of incense rise 

From countless golden shrines ! 
Let odors fill the skies 

From India's breathing vines I 
Rivers of oil to heaven appear 
Less worth than one repentant tear. 

rv. 

Let pride her claim put forth 
In her dark hour of need ; 
Her long acknowledged worth, 
Let moral virtue plead ! 
^o.IIL 3 
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Abashed, rejected, both shall fail^ 
The contrite spirit shall prevalL 
V. 
Then lift thy streaming eyes, 

And stretch thy hands in prayer. 
The broken heart for sacrifice 
Still finds acceptance there. 
And joy thrills all the courts of heaven 
When souls with grief for sin are riven* 
VI. 
Give vent to all thy tears. 

Pour out thine utmost grief; » 
He who the contrite hears 
Knows when to give relief. 
He counts thy tears — ^he knows thy pain-^ 
And faith to him ne'er looked in vain. 



HEALTH— INFANCY. 

VBOM MBS. 8I00URNEY. 

The first months of infancy are a spot of brightness to a faithful 
and affectionate mother; a dream of bliss from v^hich she wakes to 
more complicated duties ; a payment for past suffering, a preparation 
for future toil. 

The construction of the infantas frame ; the little beating heart, 
sending life-blood through its thousand thread-like channels; the 
lungs, fastening with delight on the gift of the pure air ; the count- 
less absorbents, busied in their invisible work-shops ; the net-work 
of nerves, minute as the filaments of thought, quickening with sen- 
sation ; the tender brain, beginning its mysterious agency ; the silken 
fringe of the eyes, opening wider as some brilliant color strikes the 
dazzled retina; the slender fingers, unfolding themselves as some 
new sound winds its way through the ear's untrodden labyrinth, giv- 
mg its key-tone to the wandering mind ; all the mystery and beauty 
of ibis miniature temple where the ethereal spirit is a bdger, lead the 
observer to an Almighty Architect, and constrain him to adore. - 

We cannot but be aware that our duty to it be^ns before its 
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^irth. Etcry irritable feeling should then be restrained, and the 
overflowmg joy and hope of our religion be our daily aliment Ex- 
ercise among the beautiful works of nature, the infusion of. social 
feeling and contemplation of the most cheering subjects, should be 
cherished by her who has the glorious hope of introducing into this 
world a being never to die ; who, already a part of herself, adds 
warmth and frequency to her prayers, and " whom having not seen, 
she loves." 

The first three months of infancy should be a season of quietness. 
The unfolding organs require the nursing of silence and of love. 
The delicate system, like the mimosa, shrinks from every rude touch. 
Violent motions are uncongenial to the new-bom. Loud, sharp 
sounds, and even glaring colors, should be excluded from the nursery. 
The visual and auditory nerves, those princely ambassadors to the 
mind, are still in embryo. Inure them tenderly and gradually to 
their respective functions. 

Do not willingly deprive yoiirselves of any portion of the highest 
pleasure of which woman's nature is capable. Devote yourselves to 
the work. Have nothing to do with the fashionable evening party, 
the crowded hall, the changes of dress that put health in jeopardy. 
Be temperate in all things. Receive no sul^tance into the stomach 
that disorders it; no stimulant that affects the head; indulge no 
agitating passions. They change the aliment of your child. They 
introduce poison into its veins, or kindle fever in its blood. Expe- 
rienced medical men will assure you that its constitution through 
life is modified by the nursing of the first year. One of the most 
illustrious living physicians in Paris, while testing the pathology of 
disease in the thronged wards of the hospitals of that metropolis, 
always questions the new patient — ^^ Were you nursed at the breast 
of your mother 1 And how long ?" 

I would say to every mother. Study the constitution of your babe. 
If it have any morbid tendencies, either heritable or accidental, bear 
steadily upon them with the regimen best adapted to their cure. Let 
it be your aim to use as little medicine as possible, and not cause- 
lessly to trouble a physician for those trifling ills which your own 
patLenee or firmness might obviate. Suffer me to repeat it — Guard 

m 
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your own health and serenity of spirit, for the chilcl is still a part of 
yourself, as the blossom of the plant from whose root it gathers sus- 
tenance. Breathe over it the atmosphere of happy and benevolent 
affections. Surely, you cannot fail to thank your heavenly Father 
for this " unspeakable gift," and as you lull it to that sleep, which 
knows no dream of sorrow, lift up the prayer— *<L^ this soul, so 
lately divided from mine, live before thee, God.'' 

As this fragment of yourself advances toward the properties of a 
sentient being, you will naturally vary your mode of treatment. The 
expanding muscles require more exercise. The perceptions shoot 
forth like timid tendrils under the vine-leaf. It loves to inhale the 
fresh air, to be carried out beneath the shade of the green trees in 
summer. It regards the brilliant petals of flowers, and the perfume 
of the ■ rose. It listens to the shrill note of the bird, and looks with 
wonder upon the leaping, tuneful brook. It is fitting that it should 
find a place among the beauties and melodies of nature, itself more 
beautiful than they. If your situation allows you thus to give it 
exercise, in fine weather avail yourselves of the privilege. If not, 
furnish it the best mode of recreation in the open air which is in 
your power. But avoid all undue excitement. Its narves are still 
as a harp imperfectly strung and liable to dissonance. 

During this first sacred year, trust not your treasure too much to 
the charge of hirelings. Have it under your superintendence both 
night and day; When necessarily engaged in other employments, 
let it hear your cheering, protecting tone. Keep it vnthin the sensi- 
ble atmosfdiere of maternal tenderness. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Mothers, if you would do your duty, get a treatise on anatomy, 
and become familiar with its rudiments. At least, acquaint your- 
selves with the physiology of the skin, the lungs, the circulation of the 
blood, and the digestive organs. I cannot flatter myself that I am 
imparting any thing new, when I mention that the former is com- 
posed of three laminae or layers, and that the inner one is a tissue of 
nerves and blood-vessels, so minute that the point of the finest needle 
cannot be introduced without puncturing some of then). Through 
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these ever opefrand-inwible t>ores, the waste matter of our continu- 
ally changing bodies escape equallmg in weight more than twenty 
ounces ev^ twenty-four hours. This evacuation, if checked, so 
overtaxes other excretory organs, as to produce disease, and if 
retained on the surface and returned through the absorbents, acts as 
a poison in the system. Daily and entire ablution, with correspond- 
ent friction, is necessary to preserve in a healthful state an organ 
of such great importance to the animal economy. 

The sympathy between the skin and lungs is so established and 
intimate tiiat a neglected state of the former has much to do wit^ 
the production and progress of pulmonary disease, that frequent and 
favorite messenger of death. Food after being received into the 
stomach, sends forth its nutritive portions in the form of chyle, to be 
mingled with the blood. This junction is forbiisd at tile right side 
of the heart, but the mixture of new and old fluid is not fitted to 
sustain life until, propelled through the left side of the heart, it* is sub- 
mitted, by the agency of the lungs, to the air. Then taking its true 
color, it is transmitted through the arteries to the most remote ex- 
tremities, and called back again from its life-giving visits to pass re- 
view in its sleepless citadel. Thus the whole volume of blood, which 
in an adult is from three to four gallons, passes once every three 
minutes through the hearty on its way to and from the lungs. And 
those unresting laborers, the heart and lungs, from the first moment 
of existence till we return to dust, continue their labors independent 
of our voUtion, — wondrous symbols of that Almighty ofoodness, 
which, whether we wake or sleep, is " new every morning and fresh 
every momenf 

Outlines of the mysterious mechanism of our clay-temple, we 
ought certainly to study, that we may not, through ignorance, inter- 
fere with those laws on which its organization depends. Rendered 
precious by being the shrine of an undying spirit, our ministrations 
for its welfare assume an almost fearful importance. Appointed' as 
the mother is, to guard the harmony of its architecture, to study the 
arts on which its symmetry depends, she is forced to perceive how 
much the mind is affected by the circumstances of its lodgement, and 
is incited to cherish the mortal, fof the sake of the immortal. 

3* 
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Does sbe attach value to the gems of intiellect ? . Let het see 
that the casket ^^ch contains them, be not lightly endangered or 
carelesisly braken^ Does she pray for the welfare of the soul ? Let 
her seek the good of its companion, who walks with it to the gate 
of the grave, and rushes again to its embrace on die morning of the 
resurrection. 



For th« Pfttr!ftreh. 
HAGAR AND ISHMAEL. 

B7 WILLIAM CUTTEB. 
(Olnstrated by a plate ongraved for this work.) 

Weary and faint, beneath the torrid ray 
Thiit cdl day long had blazed upon their path, 
They two went on, irresolute and sad, 
Across the burning desert — houseless there. 
Cast out, unshdtered, unprotected all, 
To seek, without a path, a place of rest, 
To gain, they knew not where, another home ! 

The mother, long, with fearless heart and bold, 
Strong in her inward purpose, bore the way 5 
Scarce heeding, in her bitterness of soulf 
The body's suffering 5 and fedtered not 
Till the last drop, drawn from the favorite well. 
Gushing beneath the noble palms that threw 
Their grateful shadows on -the Patriarch's tent, 
Was now exhausted, and the o'erwearied boy. 
Faint with the outward heat and inward grief 
Of his sad journey, swooned upon her arm. 

Then fainted Hagar's soul. For, with her boy, 
Her hope, her purpose, and her strength were gone ; 
'Twas but for him she had desired to live. 
'Twas bu^ for him she brooked the cruel shame 
Of this har(| exile, and, with heaven-sent strength 
Subdued the grief that gnawed her very soul, 
And bowed herself to trial, that for him 
She might yet make, though branded with her mark 
Of servitude, and outcast from his home, 
A name, a rank among the tribes of men, 
Not all unworthy of his pati^arch sire. 
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With a fond mother's care, whose very tones 
Are heedth and medicine to the trusting child, 
She fanned his cheek and kissed his burning brow. 
And whispered gentle accents in his ear, 
And sighed and wept, as if her heart would break. 
But all in vain. The fever in his veins 
Grew hotter and more deathly, and his eye. 
Dim with the inward longing, seemed to gaze, 
For a brief moment, with intenser reach 
Into the azure deeps, as if on high 
There were perennial founts, and living streams, 
And then, fading and lustreless, to droop 
Into the vacant stare of death. His lips, 
Fairer than parted rose-bods to her eye. 
Grew black, and with a ceaseless inward moan, 
As if his heart were dying, there he lay, 
Waiting for death. 

She laid him gently down 
Beneath the shadow of a thri% shrub. 
That, to an eye less dimmed than hers with doubt. 
Had been a sign, more eloquent than words. 
Pointing to living fountains bubbling near, — 
And lefl him in his agony alone. 

She could not see him die. It was not death— 
'Twas not the rending her last tie to earth. 
That so unnerved and crushed her. She could bear 
Watching and weariness and sleepless care 
Beside his couch, aye, and the utter blank 
Death leaves behind his footsteps — but, to see 
The parched lip, with no cool draught at hand, . 
To hear his ceeiseless moan, without the power 
To whisper one sweet promise, or convey 
One tone of comfort to his ear ! — 'twas more 
Than her maternal heart, big with its own 
Unmastered conflicts, only known to Qod, 
Could now endure. In deep despsur 
She laid him down to die. She gave him up— 
Him ! — Her first-bom — her only, and her all I 
Him, in whom centre every earthly hope, 
The first-born of the Patriarch, and the heir. 
Through him, of precious promises, to which 
The changeless seal of heaven had been affixed* 
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Oh I faithless and distrustful ! Could she not. 

In this dark moment, lean upon her Grod ? 

The God of Abra'm, and of oZ/ his seed ! 

Her God, her covenant God, &ithful and tme, 

MTho, with prophetic promise, had assured, 

But yesterday, the faith of Abraham, 

And soothed him with a pledge that this, his sod, 

Her own loved Ishmael, yet should be a prince, 

" Father of many nations !" — ^Yes, though late, 

And afler icy pangs of long distrust 

Had chilled her soul, and well nigh banished thence 

Faith, Hope and Love, and changed her heart to stone, — 

She did believe. And when the first dark storm. 

The whirlwind of her agony, was o'er. 

She raised her eyes to heaven, and poured in prayer, 

Into her Father's ear, her grief of soul. 

And lo y the change ! In attitude and air 

Of deepest sympathy, an angel form, 

Conmiissioned from above, is hovering near. 

And thus, in gentlest accents of rebuke. 

Chides her ungrateful fears, and pours new life 

Into her fainting spirit 

What aileth thee, Hagar? — ^what doest thou here? 

In the desert afar, and alone ? 
What meaneth this sorrow 1— these fast flowing tears ?— 

This distrustful and murmuring tone ? 
What aileth thee, Hagar ? — and where is thy boy ? 

Thy first-born, thy only delight ! 
The star of thy morning ! the sun of thy joy ! — • 

Hast thou buried him out of thy sight ? 
What aileth thee, Hagar ? — where, where is thy hope ?— 

Thy hold on the future so strong, 
That-has borne thee so calmly and buoyantly up 

Amid trial, and hardship, and wrong? 
What aileth thee, Hagar? — Oh ! where is thy faith? 

Thy trust in the promise oft given ? 
It shields thy beloved— nor danger, nor death 

Can arrest the high purpose of heaven. 
What aileth thee, Hagar ?— The fountain is near, 

And faith would have seen it before \ 
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Its waters invite thee, cool, sparkling, and clear- 
Go draw, and be faithless no more. 

Light shone into her soul. 
In the deep shadow of the o'erhanging boughs 
And tangled roots of an old gnarled oak, 
Which some strong tempest had half o'erthrown, 
She spied the crystal well, bubbling with life 
Up from the very heart of the cool depths, 
Where burning suns and arid wastes reach not 
With eager arm, and with an inward pang, 
To think how long her unbelief had kept 
The cooling life-draught from her suffering boy, 
She bore it to his lips. 



A CLOSET AT MAST-HEAD. 

FROM IRBMfiUS. 

A sailor, recently returned from a whafing voyage, in conversa* 
tion with a pious friend, spoke of the enjoyment he had in prayer 
while afer on the deep. " But, " inquired his friend, " in the midst 
of the confusion on shipboard, where could you find a place to 
pray ?" *^ Oh," said he, " I always went to the mast-head." 

I have heard of dosds in various places, but never in one more 
peculiar than this. Peter went upon the house-top to pray. Our 
blessed Lord prayed upon the mountain- top. Others have sought the 
diades of the forest I remanber hearing of a youth, who came 
home firom the camp during the last war, and his pious mother asked 
him — ^^ Where, John, could you find a place to pray ?" He answered, 
** Where there is a heart to pray, mother, it is easy to find a plape." 

And yet the sailor's closet was a favoured spot. The ear of man 
could not hear him as he cried mightily unto God. The gales, that 
wafted his ship on its voyage, would bear his petitions upward to* 
ward the throne. The " voice of many waters" would be the music 
of his sanctuary, and the angels that had charge concerning him, 
would listen to the swelling song. As he lifted up his heart and .his 
voice in prayer, he was surrounded with the majesty and glory of his 
Maker. The ^^ deep, deep sea" spread its illimitable expanse around 
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him. The heavens, spread out, like the curtains of Jehovah's cham* 
ber, and the stars, like the jewels that adorn Bis crown, hung over 
him as he climbed the giddy mast, and bowed down to pray. Per- 
haps he had little imagination, and entered not into the grandeur of 
the scene around him. But he had a soul ; a soul that felt the power 
of God ; that loved high and holy communion with the FaUier of 
spirits ; and while others below were rioting in the mirth of a sailor's 
jovial life, his joy was literally to rise above the world and find inter- 
course with heaven. 

What peace must have filled that sailor's heart ! The storms 
might ^^ rudely toss his foundering bark," but they could not shake 
his confidence in God. The ocean might yawn beneath him to swal- 
low him in its fathondess depths, but he was sheltered in the bosom 
of his Fathtr's love. The frail bark might be driven at the mercy 
of the winds, or be dashed on the rocks, or stranded on the shore, 
but he had a hope that was as an anchor to the soul, both sure and 
steadfast, entering into that within the veil. Through the thickest 
darkness that enveloped him, the ^^ star of Bethlehem" shed its celes- 
tial loveliness over his path in the trackless deep, and guided him 
onward and upward to the haven of his eternal rest. Thitherward 
from the mast-head, he strained his eye; and as true as the needle to 
the pole, he pursued his way. When tempted, he sought the mast- 
head to pray ; when in despondency, at the mast-bead he found jc^ ; 
when the taunts of profane companions filled his ear with pain and 
bis soul with grief, he fled to the mast-head and poured out the dcp 
Mres of his heart, into the ears of Him, who hears the humblest sup» 
pUants that cry. I love to think of that sailor. 



ANECDOTES. 

TRUTH. 

The mother of Washmgton early taught him to abhor a lie. 
His character was formed, and matured under the influence of this 
sentiment, early and deeply settled in his mind. Christian mothers, 
do you thus lay the foundation of chal'acter in the elementary in- 
struction of your children ? 

The father of Washington sought to impress sunilar lessons. Re- 
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ttuming home one day it is said he found a favorite fruit-tree hacked 
and ruined. George had just received a new hatchet With some 
exeitement the father calls George, and demands of him if he knew 
who cut his tree. George saw his error, and had nothing to expect 
but the displeasure of his father. He came, trembling, and said t 
•* Father, you know I cannot tell a lie." " Come to my arms,*' said 
flie subdued father, " I would rather lose all the trees in my orchard, 
than that my son should tell a falsehood." Christian fathers, are 
you careful to encourage truth in your children ? 

At school, George Washington was said to be always a boy that 
told the truth. I wish that all boys would tell the truth. 

HOW TO BE WISE. 

If the young would avail themselves of the experience of the 
preceding generation, they would live twice. But they must learn 
the same lessons by experience, and die at the same place their fathers 
did. Pleasure must be tasted. One generation proves it and dies, 
pronouncing all to be vanity and vexation of spirit Another sue* 
ceeds, and dies uttering the same sentiment. 



THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 

READING. NO. I. 

Facility of assimilation, predicable of all ages, is especially notice^ 
able in the young. All animals are imitative, particularly man* 
We gradually and imperceptibly conform in manners, feelmgs, and 
sentiments to those with whom we associate. It is an inevita-^ 
ble tendency of our nature to do so. Hence the importance of 
choosing wisely our companions. No companions are admitted to a 
close intimacy, nor exert a wider influence on character than the 
Books we read. 

A principal department, in which we purpose to attempt an influ- 
ence, embraces ^e Family Library and the culture of the mind through 
the companionship of books. This is a readmg age, and books are 
multiplied like the leaves of spring-time. We cannot easily control, if 
we would, this state of things. We have adopted the plan to em- 
bark upon the current, to fall in with the tendencies of the age in 
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0^ particular, and endeavor to modify and improve what we co- 
not reorganize — ^to make one book more. 

There are two things to be principally aimed at in the oompan- 
ionsbip of bqpks as well as of persons, viz. Seledion, and Intercourse. 
We shall attempt, then, to teach whai to read, and how to read. 

SELECTION OF BOOKS. 

It is very plain that few persons, perhaps none, can atber \ng 
or read all the books, which are published. Most men are obliged 
to limit themselves to comparatively few. Yet when a selection is 
to be made, the mind is often bewildered amid the vast multitude 
offered to its choice. They come often with high pretensions, in.in- 
inverse proportion to their real worthlessness, and invite the choice 
of the young in every attractive form. Here, through unsuspected 
channels, in the flower and fruit, fair to behold and to be desired, 
they imbibe the moral poison, which turns the heart to gall and 
makes life bitter. The cause is hidden. 

The parent perhaps sees his beloved child gradually and singu^ 
larly changed, alienated, embittered. He leaves the circle of his 
sisters, the fireside and home ; he loves to be abroad, he is out at 
late hours, his companions are changed, his temper is soured, he is 
less confiding, less dutiful, perverse. What has caused this change ? 
Let the parent examme his library. Gro into that young man's 
chamber, look into the bottom of his trunks see what are his most 
intimate companions, with what spirits pf the dead he communes 
through their printed books, what living infidels, or profligate sensu** 
alists are his advisers and intimate associates through these letters 
missive, stereotyped and furnished at a reduced price, or franked. Let 
the parent see what is the character of the* books he has himself 
bought and placed unread in the hands of his son. He may have 
occasion to blame himself more than his inexperienced boy. He 
may find that he has educated his son to be what he is^ and that it 
is unreasonable to expect any other harvest from the seed he has 
sown. There is a " Christian School," and there is a " Satanic 
SchooL"— Children win be educated in the one for piety and heaven, 
in the other for a course of sin and for heU. Books are written by the 
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disciples of each, and no parent who furnishes his Library from the 
latter class may expect to present candidates for the church and for 
paradise. We cannot gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles. 
^^ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap ; h^ that soweth 
to the wind shall reap the whirlwind." 

Let the mother also look to this. What is the character of the 
books her daughter reads'? — ^They apply themselves to her mind 
and heart in all the ardor of her young, prurient, and undisciplined 
imagination, in her inexperience, and her unsuspectmg ignorance of 
crime ; but in the wild vigor of a native depravity that is stronger 
than truth, stronger than all mordl suasion, stronger than any native 
sense of right, of prudence, of propriety or virtue, stronger than any 
power that can come to her aid short of the Almighty arm. God 
makes a covenant with his people, and loves to multiply blessings 
on them and on their children — ^but not against their determined 
transgression or neglect of his ordinances and means of grace. His 
aid comes in co-operation with the truth to give it effect, the prayers 
of his people to carry out their objects, the culture they bestow to 
energize the good seed sown in the heart, and to bring it forth to 
flowering and fruit unto eternal life. But what can that Christian 
mother expect, who permits the enemy to come in and sow tares in 
her garden, who opens the minds and hearts of her daughters to the 
conversation of trifling companions or authors of the ^^ Satanic 
School V Let hex be assured that if she entertains, for the amuse- 
ment of her children, the ministers of sin, the great master of cere- 
monies will soon be mtroduced. If the singers and dancers, and ac- 
tors of the theatre ntske common ground in her parlor, she brings 
her children, with their ears open, within the syren's voice, and she 
must not wonder if they are captivated. If the parlor itself is not 
made the boards for theatrical performance, the children thus asso- 
dated will solicit permission to visit the public garden where '' res- 
pectable people " assemble. But let it be considered that all vice 
is levelling in its tendency. It will degrade every placa wbere it is 
entertained to its own level, and the company to the character of its 
votaries. The power of association inherent in the family of the 
vices will soon introduce the whole circle wherever one is admittei^ 
No. IIL 4 
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They love one another with all the virulence they cherish towards 
the virtues ; and never was sober truth more truly expressed than 
in those familiar lines of the poet — 

* Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hatedj needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, ' 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace." 

Diametticalfy opposed is this most true sentiment to a practice 
strongly urged by some, that youth should be made acquainted with 
all vice in order to learn how to avoid it Cultivate in the young 
mind a correct judgment to define what is wrong, and to distinguish 
between the precious and the vile, but " lead us not into temptation," 
is as much our wisdom in practice as it is worthy of all acceptation 
considered as a doctrine divinely authenticated. 

No careful observer of passing events can have failed to notice a 
most striking change in society in this country within the last thirty 
years — a change which has greatly let down the standard of morals, 
and multiplied temptations m the paths of the young ; which has pro- 
duced a low estimate of human life, multiplied cases of murder and 
suicide, shows itself in a spirit of wild speculation in every direction, in 
a radical spirit of reform, in ultra-extravagant, and impracticable doc- 
trines on all subjects, in a spirit of revolution and reckless experiment, 
in a rejection of the Gospel precepts which regulate the social and 
domestic relations, and in a spirit of licentiousness, libertinism and infi- 
delity. In tracing this state of society to its producing causes, we 
shall have occasion to examine the influence of Reading, the com- 
panionship of books in contributing to form the character and affect 
the social happiness of the age. In the course of this investigation, 
we shall come, not only to recommend good books, a work in which 
we shall find few to contend with, but we shall also be obliged to 
censure and lifl up the voice of warning against bad booksy in which 
we can hardly expect to please all, or pass on without opposers. 
We diall endeavor, however, to " commend ourselves to every man's 
conscience in the sight of Grod." We shall speak fearlessly, but not 
without due reflection and great carefulness. We hope to gain a 
hearing, particularly with the young and in the Family Circle. 
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BOOKS. 
REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

L Letters from Abroad^ by Miss Sedgwick. Uarfer 4r Brothers^ 
Kew York, 1841. pp. 275, 297. ^ 

Miss Sedgwick will be read in whatever she may think proper 
to write : she deserves to be read. We therefore regret that, while 
as an author she is so excellent, she is not faultless. We are always 
deeply moved by the productions of her pen, and yet never lay down 
her volumes without wishing to make an erasure of some part ; so 
small that we are almost persuaded to" let it go," and yet so perplex- 
ing that we dare not leave tiie praise we feel compelled to bestow, 
to exert its unmitigated effects on young minds. 

The volumes before us are destined to extensive reading. They are 
^ got up" in Harpers' neat style and low prices. The author has 
been careful in the selection of topics ; not tedious in detail, nor dry 
in manner. The style is lucid, terse and sprightly. Her graphic pen 
faints the scenes she saw ; — we see them too. We land at Ports- 
mouth, visit London, cross to Holland, travel through Germany, up 
the Rhine, through Switzerland, we cross the Alps and visit Savoy, 
Sardinia, Venice, Tuscany, Rome and Naples, all at the expense of a 
dollar and a half, and a single sitting; for who can sleep over such a 
book ? When we are through, we know more of the country, its soil, 
politics, civilization, and different classes of people than some who 
have travelled over it. 

We have two remarks by way of criticism— one, on style, the 
other on sentiment. 

Authors of Miss Sedgwick's reputation ought to feel they have 
something to do to preserve the purity and beauty of the English 
language. In brief, then, we object to a mannerism occasionally 
betrayed, exemplified for instance in the too frequent and often 
ill-suited repetition of the phrase " by-the-way ;" and also to such 
combinations as this, " well-to-do-in-the-world." In sentiment, we 
enter our jprotest against a familiarity of young minds, and especially 
female minds with Byron — a man who has done more to degrade the 
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sex, and let down the standard of morals, and loosra the ties of 
domestic and social life, than all other writers combmed. It is un- 
necessary we should descend to particulars. We cannot do it ; com- 
mon decency forbids it; — and yet familiarity with Byron's works is 
familiarity with these forbidden indecencies. In extensive inter- 
course with the young in directing their education, we have never 
felt at liberty to place Byron's works among the books to be read. 
So far as we are concerned, we cannot permit Miss S. to introduce 
fhem to such a companionship, notwithstanding our high regard for 
her personal character, and tl^e excellent qualities of her head and 
heart In these small volumes, she refers to Byron more than twenty 
times, in a manner too famiUar to leave it doubtfU on what terms she 
is with his writings^—never with the slightest caution, reserve or dis- 
approbation—once certainly with a commendation which she stepped 
aside to introduce. Miss S. is one of our favorite authors, and we regret 
that we cannot always say of her as of her peerless countrywoman 
and cotemporary — ^that where we cannot commend her writings, 
we find nothing to blame. With these strictures, we commend her 
volumes to all our readers. 

n. Falsehood and Truths by Charlotte Elizabeth. JVew Ybrk, M. W. 
Dodd, publisher, pp. 209, 18mo. 
This little volume is made attractive by its title, and by the per- 
fectly neat style in which it is got up. The narrative, pursued in a 
family scene, soon introduces the reader to a course of Scripture study, 
and finally to doctrinal discussion. None need be afraid of it, who 
love the truth. The whole is natural, just, and deeply absorbing. 
The times require such a work, and it is opportunely introduced. 

in. Elizabeth Thornton^ or The Floioer and Fruit of Female Piety, 
with other Sketches^ by Irenaeus. Mqw Yorky M. W. Dodd, 
pp. 213, 18mo. 

Well executed both by the author and the publisher. Such Biog^ 
raphy is profitable for the Uving. The style of Irenaeus is that of 
Nevins, so clear that you see the thought unconscious of the medium 
through which it is reached. The ideas are simple, original, and con- 
stantly grouping principles with facts, so that all hi« narratives tend 
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to establish important doctrines, and his doctrines are constantly 
Ulustrated and sustained by facts. 

IV. The Martyrs of Science, by Sir David Brewster. Harper Sf 

Brothers. 1 vol. 18mo, pp. 240. 
This makes the 130th volume of the " Family Library." It furnishes 
Biographical Sketches of the three eminent astronomers, Galileo, 
Tycho Brahe, and Kepler, their labors, sufferings, and triumphs. 
It is exceedingly interesting in the matter, well written, and instruc- 
tive not only to the student but to every reader, 

V. The JVestorUms, or the Lost Tribes, by Asahd Grant, M. D, 

Harper fy Brothers, pp. 385, 12mo. 

This is a book of surpassing interest to every reader of the Bible. 
Dr. Grant is a missionary to the Nestorians of Persia, and has furnished 
in this volume, an amount of evidence that the Nestorians are the 
descendants of the lost tribes of Israel, which every Christian ought 
to read. And he who reads will hardly fail to understand. 
VL Religious Anecdotes, selected by Rev. Chas. Buck. Published 

by Dayton 4r Saxton, J^ew York, and for sale by Saxon fy Pierce, 

Boston, 1841, pp. 407, 12mo. 

The publishers have done themselves credit by giving us in this 
volume a most excellent book in very superior style. It com- 
prises a collection of anecdotes or rather facts in the histor)' of in- 
dividuals exceeding five hundred in number, all made to illustrate im- 
portant principles, and to enforce practical lessons. They are en- 
tirely of a religious and moral cast, and withal most deeply interest- 
ing as well as instructive. It is a good book to buy, to give away, 
or to keep. 

Vn. Useful and Happy ; an Address to the Young, by Rev. E. JV. 
Kirk. The Pleasantness of Early Piety, by J. G. Pike. The 
Pleasures of a Religious Life, by J. A. James. Jfew York, 
Dayton Sf Saxton, and for sale by Saxon fy Pierce, Boston, pp. 
101, 18mo. 

The subjects and authors of this little volume, are a sufficient 
recommendation of the work. We cordially add ours; all that re- 
mains is for the reader to get his own opinioiL 

4* 
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VUL Charles Linn^ or How to observe the CMden Rule^ toitf Uher 
stories. Dayton if Saxton, Jf. K, sold bjf Saxton 4r Pierce^ Boston^ 
pp.212. l8mo. 

An excellent book for children and youth. It happily exempli-^ 
fies the golden rule, and its opposite, and embraces a fund of instruc- 
tive matter. 

DC Constance,or The Merchard^s Daughter, Second edition. Dayton 
fy Saxton, JV. F., sold by Saxton fy Pierce, Boston. 18mo, pp. 162. 
This, as well as the three preceding volumes handed us by the 
publishers, is of uncommon excellence — ^belonging not only to the 
class that are unexceptionable, but worthy of all acceptation. They 
are all good — the last, best. Every merchant, ev^y daughter, 
every parent, every child ought to read it. It has practical morality, 
pure religion, deep pathos, thrilling incident, and is full of moral 
effect. 



It is by permission of the publishers of Mrs. Sigoumey's volumes (for which they hoW 
a copy-right) that we transfer so liberally from her pages to our own. We select sin^e stars 
from constellations by which her pages are everywhere studded. This will naturally 
awaken » desire in the reader to study and admire them as placed and grouped in thehr own 
firmament by the creative hand of their gifled Author. Her " Letters to Daughters," and 
" Letters to Mothers," we desire to see entire in the hands of every daughter, and every 
mother in every land. Through the kindness of the publishere, Messrs. Harper and Brothers^ 
we shall have the picture to present soon to our readers, from a forthcoming volume of 
new poetry by Mrs. Sigoumey, some selected pieces in advance of the volume itself. 



EARLY AND FAMILIAR INSTRUCTION. 

FROM MRS. SieOURNET. 
THE ANIMAL CREATION. 

Not only by the volume of inspiration, but by their daily inter- 
course with the animal creation, and from the open page of nature, 
children at an early age should receive parental instruction. Take 
in your arms their favorite kitten, and pointing out its graceful pro- 
portions, teach a lesson of kindness. While the dog sleeps at the 
feet of his master, tell of the virtues of his race, of their fidelity and 
enduring gratitude, and bespeak respect for the good qualities of the 
inferior creation. Teach their little feet to turn aside from the worm, 
and spare to trample the nest of the toiling ant. Point out the bird,^ 
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" laying the beams of its chambers" among the green leaves, or the 
thick grass, and make them shudder at the cruelty wluch could rifle 
its treasures. Inspire them with love for all innocent creatures, 
with admiration for every beautiful thing; for it is sweet to see the 
principles of love and beauty, leadmg the new-bom soul to its 
Maker. 

NATURAL OBJECTS. 

As you explain to the young child the properties of the flower 
that he holds in his hand, speak with a smile of Him, whose " toudi 
perfumes it, and whose pencil paints." Make the voice of the first 
brook, as it murmurs beneath the snow, and the gesture of the 
waving com, and the icicle with its pen sharpened by frost, and the 
sleeted, pane with its fantastic tracery, and the nod of the awful forest, 
and the fixed star on its burning throne, adjuncts in teaching your 
child the wonderful works of the Almighty. 

POETRY AND SONG. 

The mother, who is thus assiduous in the work of early education, 
will find in Poetry an assistant not to be despised. Its melody is like 
a harp to the infant ear, like a trumpet stirring up the new-born in- 
tellect. It breaks the dream with which existence began, as the 
clear chirping of the bird wakes the moming sleeper. It seems to 
be the natural dialect of those powers, which are earliest developed. 
Feeling and fancy put forth their young shoots ere they are expected, 
and poetry bends a spray for their feeblest tendrils, or rears a prop for 
their boldest aspirings. 

Even its first intercourse with the young mind may be for a 
higher purpose than amusement. Entering the nursery hand in hand 
with song, it needs not confine itself to unmeaning carols, or to useless 
echoes. It may be as the sunbeam to the broken soil. Quickening 
perception and giving pleasant food to memory, it leads to that in- 
quisitive research, which, next to application, ensures proficiency in 
the more severe sciences, and higher departments of knowledge. 

Still, its principal and best aflSnity is with the heart Its power 
of creating tender and indelible impressions, has not always been 
fiilly appreciated. This stamps it as an efficient coadjutor in moral 
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and religious iDStruction. It comes forth as the usher and ally of the 
mothQr. It goes with her into the mental field, in the fireshness of 
the gray dawn, ere tares have sprung up to trouble the good seed. 
It nurtures the listening babe with the '^ sweet words of sweetly 
uttered knowledge." " It holdeth," said Sir Philip Sidney, « little 
children from their play, and old men from the chimney comer." 
Especially does it prompt the cradle-sleeper to love the God and 
Father of us all, and as he advances in stature, walks with him 
amid the charms and harmonies of nature, speakmg the language of 
a clime where beauty never fades, and where melody is immortal. 

Music. 
Simple, vocal music, the mother will be desirous to introduce into 
her system of early education. Its softening, soothing, cheering in- 
fluences, have been too often tested to need additional evidence ; 
and its aflinity with devotion has been felt by every one who has 
heard a Uttle group singing their sacred song, ere they retired to rest, 
while even the infant on its mother's knees imitated her tones, its 
heart swelling with the spirit of praise ere the understanding was 
able to comprehend its dialect. 



For the Patriarch. 

SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN. 

BY A LADY. 

Jfatural Philosophy. — Lesson Third. 

MACmNES. 

What is the use of machines ? They make all kinds of labor 
more easy and more useful to man 

Did the ancients know much about machmes 1 They did not. 

How many men were employed for 20 years in building the 
Pyramids of Egypt 1 One hundred thousand men. 

By the aid of modern machinery it is estimated that one man 
could do the work of 27,000 of the Egyptian workmen. 

For what were machines originally invented ? For raising great 
weights, and overcoming resistances. 
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Do they produce power 1 No ! they only catue U to ad with 
greater effect. 

What circumstances are to be con^dered in all machines 1 Three 
things, — the weighty the power^ and the instrument by which the 
power acts upon the weight. 

MECHANICAL POWERS. 

What are the three most simple machines, or mechanical powers ? 
The cord^ the lever y and the inclined plane. 

THE CORD. 

If a man wished to move a log, he might raise it in his arms and 
carry it, but how might he move it more easily ? By fastening a 
cord to it, and drawing it 

But this would not make the weight any less, how then would 
it lessen the labor 1 By changing the direction of the forces. In 
lifting, the resistance of the whole weight is to be overcome, but in 
drawing only the resistance caused by the log rubbing against the 
ground. 

Can you mention any purpose for which the cord is used 1 Cur- 
, tains are drawn up by a cord ; ropes are used in ringing bells, 

THE LEVER. 

What is the meaning of the word lever? It means a Kfter. 

Then for what would you suppose the lever useful 1 For raising 
heavy bodies. 

A man wishing to raise a heavy weight, places a strong stick on 
a stone placed at a little distance from the body to be lifted, ^xA pries 
up the weight ; what would you call the stick ? The stick is a lever y 
the stone on which it rests is called the fulcrum. 

How many kinds of levers are there ? Three ; in the first the 
fulcrum is between the power and the weight, as in a pair of scis- 
sors, where the rivet is the fulcrum, the hand is the power, and the 
article to be cut is the weight 

How is the weight situated in levers of the second kind ? The 
weight is between the power and the fulcrum. 

Give an example of a lever of the second kind ? In opening a 
door, the hinges are the fiilcrum, the door the weight, and the hand 
the power. 
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Describe the third kind of lever. In the third kind of lever, the 
power is between the fulcrum and the weight. 

How is this exemplified in the human arm 1 There, the elbow 
is the fulcrum, the article to be raised is the weight, and the muscle 
is the power. 

INCLINED PLANE. 

If a man wishes to move a barrel out of a door, from a high step 
on to the ground, how would he do it most easily ? By placmg a plank 
in a slanting direction, vrith one end on the door-step, and the other 
on the ground. 

What then would you call the plank ? An inclined plane. 

We have now described the most simple mechanical powers ; 
these when united form those more complex machines, called the 
pulley y the wheel and axle, the wedge and the screw. 

THE PULLEY. 

Of what is the pulley composed ? Of the cord and lever united. 

Is there more than one kind of pulley ? Yes, the fixed and the 
movable. The fixed pulley is often very convenient, but gains noth- , 
ing in power ; for the power applied must be always greater than 
the weight, as in the case of window curtains, which are raised by 
cords passsing over fixed pulleys. 

The movable pulley gives the power double advantage over the 
weight, and is used for lifting merchandise into high lofts, and by 
sailors to raise very heavy sails. By a fixed pulley a man weighing 
one hundred and fifty pounds will hold the same weight in equiUbri- 
um, and will be able to raise any body of less weight than that By 
a movable pulley, he would be able to raise twice the weight — ^by 
two movable pulleys, four times as much— and by four movable 
pulleys, eight times as much, and so on. Thus one man, weighing 
one hundred and fifty pounds, with four movable pull^ would 
raise a body of any weight less than eight times his own, or one 
thousand two hundred pounds-^and four sailors will thus be able to 
raise a sail of four thousand eight hundred pounds weight By 
increasing the niunber of pulleys, the power may be still further 
increased, and thus^we sometimes see three or four men raising the 
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immense mainsail of a sloop or other large vesseL But you observe^ 
they raise it very slow, because what is gained in power is lost in 
time ; — and if they have four pulleys, which increases the power 
eight-fold, they have to pull the hand-rope eight inches down to 
raise the sail one inch up. 

WHEEL AND AXLE« 

Describe the wheel and axle. The wheel and axle is one form 
of a lever of the first kind, exemplified in a common windlass for 
drawing water, or for raising the anchors of ships. The crank or 
bar is the radius or spoke of the wheel. The jxywer is applied at 
the end of this by the man at work — ihe/ulcrum is at the centre of 
the axle — and the weight to be raised is at the rim of the axle 
Where the rope or chain sustaining the weight passes over k. 

THE WEDGE. 

What is the wedge ? The wedge is composed of two inclined 
planes, whose edges are joined. The axe is of this kind. Your 
penknife and all cutting instruments are formed on this principle- 
By the wedge, the largest logs, and even rocks, are split asunder 

THE SCREW. 

What is the screw ? The screw is composed of the lever and 
the inclined plane ; and wherever it is capable of being applied, 
possesses the advantages of those two powers combined. The 
thread or spiral protuberance of the screw is the inclined plane, and 
the bar applied to force it down — as in a cotton-gin, or cider-press 
— ^is the lever. The power is sometimes applied differently, as by 
the screw-drivor, but always on the principle of a lever to force the 
screw forward. The closer the thread of the screw the greater is its 
power, and the greater the time required also to pass it through a 
given distance. 

We have now described all the mechanical powers — ^name them. 

They are seven. Three simple^ viz., the cordy the lever, and the 
inclined plane — and four complex, viz., the pulley , the wheel and 
axle, the wedge, and the screw. 
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to thy banquet he will come In all his matchless grace. 
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Prepare the temple high, 
Tiie place of public prayer, — 

And, clothed with truth and majesty, 
He'll meet the people there. 

m. 
Prepare the social hall, 

Where saints commune and pray, — 
And when his suppliant children call, 

Ciell wondrous love display. 

IV. 

Prepare the household shrine, 
And there thy children bring:— 

And daily he will stoop to shine 
On that domestic ring. 



Prepare the secret place, 

Where hone but Grod can see, — 
And there, communing face to face, 

Hell soothe and strengthen thee. 

VI. 

But. most, ^irf/" prepare, 
The temple or thy soul,-^ 

And let all high affections there 
Confess his sweet controU 

VII. 

Let every thought make room 
And passions all give place. 

And to thy bosom he will come 
In peace, and truth, and grace. 
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CHARACTER. 

. ITS ELEMENTS AND FORfiIAT|ON. 
BIC R»V. RUFUS W. BAILBY.* 

The formation of character is a business, which belongs to every 
indiTidual. The elements or materials are furnished by the munifi- 
cent hand of nature. Their combination and arrangement, may be 
said to be the work of art — ^^ quisque suae fortunae factor" — every 
man is the maker of his own fortune. 

Whatever maybe referred to nature in the constitution and origi- 
nal structure of man, it is certain that individual chSJracter is power- 
fully tnodified, and to a great extent formed, by habit. Even origi- 
nal peculiarities strongly marked, are often controlled, and seem al- 
most to be superseded, by habit. It is, therefore, not without good 
reason that habit is called a second iiature. And ^nce habit is the 
result of education and of self-discipline, the formation of character 
as a part of the practical duty of life, forms a legitimate and impor- 
tant subject of instruction. * 

The simple elements of chtlractcr conast in certain mental states 
T)r operations common to all, naturally developed, but made produc- 

* This is the substance of an Address delivered by the Author, before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Alpha of N. Hampshire, at Dartmouth College, 
August 22, 1821. 

No. IV. 1 
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tire of peculiarities of character by education. Withouty therefore^ 
attempting any metaphyseal analysis of the mind^ vfe shall speak 
of known intellectual states and emotions as its elements. They in* 
dicate to us its character, and furnish all the knowledge we have 
of it 

The elements of all character and true greatness in mind may be 
embraced in four states or operations, viz., Independence, Decision^ 
Patience of Suffering, ^d Self-Command. A brief examination of 
these in detail, will serve to show the importance of the subject, and 
its practical claims as a branch of self-education and discipline. 

INDEPBNDENCB. 

Properly speaking, independence is predicable onty of God. All 
created beings are absolutely and entirely dependent on Him, and 
to some extent, are dependent also on one another. True indepen- 
dence, therefore, is to be carefully distinguished from that self-con- 
c^t and reddess hardihood, which affects to despise every thing that 
crosses its own caprice, and that nullifies the established and unal- 
terable laws of nature. Independence of mind, properly speaking, 
refers to an intellectual state or operation, both towards others and 
towards ourselves. Towards others, it raises the mind above the in* 
fluence of contingent circumstances, the tyranny of names, authority 
and personal presence, and subjects it to the law of righteousness, 
broadly defined and strictly applied. The limitation of law, there- 
fore, will always regulate and restrain a truly independent man. In 
respect to ourselves, it will exclude all mere personal and selfish 
considerations. The rights of others will find their place in com- 
pany with our own, and each will be asserted in reference to the 
other. This preserves the golden rule— we do to others as we wotild 
they shotiUdo to us. 

•True independence is consistent with forbearance under provoca- 
tion, and the exercise of love and of mercy. It encourages no high 
and extravagant pretensions. It makes a good citizen under the 
government of God, and a good citizen under every government 
In the common walks of" social life it forms the good neighbor and 
faithful friend. A false spirit of independence has made the devil . 
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out of an angel of light Among men, it makes the bully in one 
class, and among gentlemen, by a misnomer, it fonns the man of 
honor ! The first falls under contempt merely from inferiority of 
station — ^th^ latter acts against his own convictions, and retains a 
conventional respect amid his own upbraidings and universal con* 
demnation. With his principles false at the foundation, he cannot 
stand the test of time, which ^* overturns the illusions of opinion, but 
establishes the decisions of nature." He is utterly at fault in heav- 
en's code, and dies a murderer. 

Let me not be independent of God, of law, of judgment, of jus- 
tice, of right opinion in others, or of self-conviction within. Let me 
not measure arms with the Almighty, nor reach forth my puny hand 
to put out the sun He has set in the moral universe, nor extinguish 
the light he has kindled within me, nor trample on the laws written 
in nature and publicly promulged. But when I know the law by 
which my duty is prescribed as a subject of Grod's universal govern- 
ment, then let me act independently of all else, of passion and pee- 
judice, of public censure or applause, of self-preference, or self-will. 
Let me dare, at all hazards, to do what is right, and I will proudly 
feel that I am a man of true independence. 

DECISION. 

Xhe important element of character next to this, and perhaps al- 
ways coexistent in the mind, is Decision. This involves accuracy 
and facility of discrimination, a quick judgment, and energy of exe- 
cution. Although nearly allied to independence, it is distinguished 
from it, since the one relates to the operations of the mind in form- 
ing concluaons amid opposing difficulties; the othar involves prompt 
action in the execution of a deliberate judgment Action is neces- 
sarily involved in dedsion, otherwise mental decision "^Suld be im- 
becility. 

The powers of the mind are limited. After a certain amount of 
effort, its energies become exhausted, and it relaxes from necessity. 
If these energies are spent in endless deliberations, there is nothing 
left for action. When the time for that d>mes, there is fatigue, and 
the effort is abandoned, or is rendered feeble and meffectuaL Henc« 
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the necessity that the operations of the mind should be so conducted, 
and the due cultivation of its respective faculties so balanced, that 
they all may act in harmony and to the production of their proper 
ends. That system of education is utterly defective, v^hich fails to 
aim at such a result. In such a process, tiiere is both deliberation 
of thought and promptness of action ; a deliberate examination of 
all the relations and bearings of the subject vrithout delay, and a 
rapid step through this process to the conclusion, so that the mind 
only becomes awakened and fervid, by its deliberations, and arrives 
at action in the moment of its most awakened energy and keenest 
excitement. 

There is something here of trembling import in the word deci- 
sion ! It is the end of deliberation and the beginnmg of action. 
We commit ourselves at that point where we enter on the execution 
of our enterprise, and where all depends upon the success of our ef- 
forts. We have taken sides, and our character and fortune are 
staked on the issue^ It is this, which gives the judgment day its 
solemn and awful character — ^it is a day of deci^on. 

Men hang with deep and anxious hope and fear on the human 
tribunal where decisions are to be made affecting' life, property and 
character. As the sentence is announced, breathless anxiety holds 
the listening crowd. Much of the sublime and awful character of 
Jehovah, we shall j&nd to be connected with the exercise of thi» tre- 
mendous prerogative. It is the quality of mind too, which more than 
any other, probably has contributed to give some men an eminence 
which astonishes. It was a striking feature in the character of Na- 
poleon, and has had a principal influence to raise him to his surpris- 
ing pre-eminence above ordinary great men. We contemplate this 
astonishmg man with wonder and amazement. Till we analyze his 
character, ^ are unconsciously inclined to regard him as the fabled 
heroes of antiquity were regarded, appointed to his high destination 
by fate, and led on by necessity to fulfil that appointment. Yet we 
find on careful examination that he was possessed of only the com- 
mon attributes of man, and owes his greatness principally to a pecu- 
liar education, and the wdl-balanced action of a strong and active 
intellect. His mental operations were peculiarly rapid, and the con- 
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di]»oiiB came before his mind was exhausted. Execution followed 
his decisions like the explosion of gunpowder on the concussion of 
the flint and the steeL He was indeed a wonderful man. Eyen 
while we mourn amid the weeping and wo which everywhere 
marked hb track, we are impelled forward to behold and admire the 
man, who appears so great in the ruins, which are his everlasting 
monuments. 

The same trait formed much of Csesar's greatness. It was cer- 
tainly this, which, while it lengthened the period, heightened the 
brilliancy of his career. His energies were spent in action. Thb 
it was which enabled him to accomplish so much. His character 
was forcibly expressed in the report of his splendid victories once 
transmitted to the senate, and which his vernacular tongue alone is 
capable of exprcsnng in its true force and beauty — **Veni^vidi,vicP* 
— ^I came, I saw, I conquered. We attempt to translate in vain. 
Its brevity, but not its comprefaenaveness, is imitated in that ad- 
mired despatch of one of our gallant naval commanders to a higher 
officer — *^ We have met the enemy, and they are ours." Had Cae- 
sar neglected the cultivation of this promptness in action, and 
yielded to sensual or idle inclinations, he might have died the profli- 
gate of the Juhan family, unhonored by monuments and unknown 
to fame. 

But we are not to regard the minds of Caesar and Napoleon as 
mental pyramids in the solitude of time, splendid structures of nature 
of unequalled material and workmanship. They stand out in their 
solitude, not because they are unique and singular, but because they 
industriously built upon a common foundation, a structure which 
overlooks the works of the lazy and idle. We may find similar 
minds in every age — ^there are those among us, capable like Julius 
Caesar's, of education and action that may effect results Jike his, yet 
fcMT want of his decision and energy, like ^lendid palaces standing 
desolate and without an inhabitant If we condemn the misguided 
mind, spending its energies in action, we cannot less pass our cen- 
sures and regrets on the heaven-bom intellect, which, even though 
chastened and commended by the humblest professions of piety, 
spends all its energies in endless deliberations and punctilious scru- 
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pies. Action is deferred— opportunity is lost — ^life is spent — notfaing 
is dona The fonner will command our admiration — the latter com- 
pels our contempt 

We will illustrate by one other reference — that of Jc^ Ledyard. 
And this we will do for the benefit of the largest and most important 
class, who are not bom to eminent prax)gatives, but have their for- 
tunes to make. Ledyard was our countryman. His successor in the 
same college halls, I have occupied the rooms he left, and kindled 
my early aspirations at the same hearth. I have surveyed the ground, 
which he cultivated with his own hand for a scanty subsistence 
while passing his collegiate course. I have tracked his path along 
the banks of the Connecticut where he scooped out a log, and launched 
it, and embarked there on an enterprise which has given immortality 
to his name on earth. In the craft, thus rudely constructed, he 
floated to the ocean, subsisting meanwhile on potatoes he had raised 
on shares in a field he rented from a neighbcning farmer. Thence, 
he embarked for Europe, circumnavigated the globe, crossed the 
eastern continent alone, unaided by foreign ftmds, and destitute of 
personal resources. When he reached England, by a foot-joumey 
from Kamtschatka, the company formed for exploring the interic^ of 
Africa were seeking out a spirit adequate to their objects. He ea- 
gerly sought their acquaintance ; at a single interview engaged to 
undertake the hazardous enterprise, and when asked when he would 
be ready to start, he gave that reply which has now become re- 
corded as the index of his character — " to-morrow morning J^ 

This man was laughed at in college for cultivating his potato 
patch and working his own way, but he had decision Plough to take 
his course ; and when opposed in it, he had independence to despise 
the finger of scorn pointed at him. He took a path of active use- 
fulness and nursued it While his deriders were conveyed by their 
indulgent parents in chariots to their Splendid homes of ease, he was 
floating down the Connecticut in his log punt, exposed to winds and 
rains, and night dews. He took his course, and they took theirs. 
He has inscribed the name of Ledyard on fame's imperishable cata- 
logue, and they are forgotten. 
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FORTITUDE. 

Patience of suffering, or fortitude, is another element of mental 
greatness. This is necessary to perseverance, and consequently to 
success in every great enterprise. The mind that is easily discour* 
aged by difficulties, will soon give over its exertions, and that is the 
end of improvement As no great results are ever accomplished 
without great labors, nothing but perseverance in laborious effort 
can secure those results. All whose lives have been eminently pro- 
ductive to themselves and others, have been persevering and patient 
of labor. Caesar, Napoleon, Ledyard, were not men of ease. They 
were self-denying men. They suffered much and long. It was not 
genius merely which raised them to the pre-eminence they gained 
in their respective pursuits— it was labor, persevering labor, perse- 
vering study, persevering action against opposing difficulties, — it was 
patient self-denial. 

Patience of suffering is the only adequate support under the con- 
stant liabilities and inevitable changes of the present state. The 
same spirit which will sustain a man under misfortune, will enable 
him to decide promptly and act with firmness in unexpected and 
pressing exigencies. If, however, he yield to his fears, if his imagi- 
nation conjure up appalling apprehensions of disgrace, suffering and 
losses, his reason will be overpowered, he will smk under the effect, 
and give over to despair. Let the mind, on the contrary, look with 
sober unconcern on coining evilS, and it will be prepared to meet 
them. In misfortune and reverses, it will be self-possessed, and 
'thereby be enabled to exert its full energies and powers to retrieve 
its broken fortunes (Mr to bear them with fortitude. 

For the cultivation and development of this trait of mental 
greatness, the philosophy of the stoics was eminently suited. Vir- 
tue, with them, consisted much in contempt of danger and in patience 
of suffering. Roman greatness was built in a great degree on this 
feature of mind. It was associated with all their religious hopes, 
and the practice of it was indispensable to the attainment of political 
honors. It was cherished by their education, and entered into the 
entire discipline of their youth. Emment examples of this trait of 
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character may be found too in the history of barbarous nations, who 
have regarded it as the evidence of personal religion, or even religion 
itself. Hold out the hope of heaven by patience m suffering and 
self-denial without holiness of heart, and candidates for the croven 
can easily be multiplied. For such a crown, great exertions will 
develop great powers of mind so long as the man is permitted to rest 
undisturbed in his own pollutions ; and hence it is, probably, that 
the same motives, which lead to the endurance of hardship in other 
prospects of gain, will often command of the rudest and most vicious, 
the greatest patience of suffering. 

Under the same training must the scholar be brought up into the 
temple of science, and made rich in stores of learning. Much sloth 
is to be overcome ; and watchings, painfulness, and persevering la- 
bor must be encountered. This may, in some* degree, account for 
the fact that amid so many educated men, we are favored with so 
few elaborate and finished productions in science or the arts. How 
difficult it is to carry forward any plan of intellectual improvement, 
which requires perseverance and effort. Ambition even, with all its 
strong incentives to exertion, fails with most men when great diflS- 
culties require persevering labor and self-denial. We float with the 
tide — ^how few struggle against it, and seek a destination above the 
multitude of contemptible loiterers. 

SELF-COMMAND. 

Self-command is the fourth element of character, which enters 
into the formation of individual greatness. This implies a power to 
conduct the operations of the mind above the controlling influence 
of passion, prejudice and temporary excitements, whether internal 
or external. Napoleon would stand in the hottest scenes of battle, 
and arrange his plans, and calculate probabilities, and direct the 
storm with the same self-possession that he ordered the first attack, 
or planned its execution in his council-chamber. Death might ap- 
pear in horrid array on every side, the groans of the dying, the can- 
non's roar, the thick cloud of musket-balls strewing the ground with 
his brave soldiery, and all the startling probabilities of defeat, seemed 
not to move him. There he stands a conspicuous mark,self-collect- 
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ed, unappalled, directing his attention to every movement, and dis- 
pensing his orders with coobess and courage. 

It is in decisions where great consequences are pending, where 
the mind has hardly time to weigh all the imtk>rtant relations of the 
subject, where action is forced into the present moment, that the 
perfect collection and full exercise of the mental powers are most 
required. In such circumstances, we say the man appears great, 
who acts at once with deliberation and promptness. He, who can 
enrage an adversary and throw him off his guard, gains an advantage 
over him. He, wlw) loses his temper, yields to the enemy his strongest 
portion. It is related of an eminent advocate that he owed his suc- 
cess, not so much to any striking superiority of talent as to the power 
to enrage his opponent and control himself. Tlus m itself constituted 
a superiority of talent He dexterously crippled his adversary and 
then subdued him. 

Self-command is absolutely necessary to the fuU and vig(»rous 
exercise of our powers. The moment the mind is «nbarrasscd or 
thrown off its balance, its operations are crippled, and all its conclu- 
aons are liable to error. We trust the man, who comes to the de- 
Uberate investigation of his subject in the exercise of his sober reason 
dispassionately exercised. All unnatural excitements operate to 
weaken our confidence in the mind exercised by them. Such is the 
condition of the gambler. He lives in an atmosphere of excitement 
apart from those self-«xaminations and appliances, which are necessary 
to strengthen, invigorate, and produce a just balance of all the in- 
tellectual powers. For the same reason, we withhold our confidence 
firpm the intemperate, and look with a degree of disgust on every 
man who comes to the investigation of his subject under any foreign 
or unnatural impulses. 

The man of imiform temper secures our confidence and wins us. 
We believe what he says, and he has power. Whatever may be 
the definition of genius, this certainly is talent ; — if not of a brilliant 
character, it is efficient and will do its work. For what else is talent 
valuable, and what talent is more valuable than this 1 It is not the 
comet, which makes its appearance once in a hundred years, and 
blazes half across the heavens, that we admire, so much as the star 
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of steady lustre, which maintains its true pomtion, and from which 
we can take our observations with uniform accuracy and success. 

Pass in review the character of any man who has commanded 
high admiration, and^what is it in him that has gained applause t 
We shall find it to be, I apprehend, the bold exhibition of some or 
all the qualities now enumerated. Fiction combines them to form 
her most perfect specimens. They are the forming traits which 
complete the character of Homer's Ulysses, of Virgil's ^neas, and 
of all the heroes of history or fiction for whom our admiration is chal- 
lenged. 

INTELLECTUAL GREATNESS. 

But may we now sit down and say we have finished the picture 
of a great man, and call on you to admire the portrait ? Shall we 
take any example of greatness now cited, any combination of physical 
or intellectual perfections, and be satisfied with the attainment — Cae- 
sar's courage. Napoleon's self-command, Ledyard's decision, Baron 
Trenck's patience of suffering, Ulysses, Hector, or Ajax 1 We have 
sketched, indeed, the skeleton of a noble statue; the bones are 
clothed with sinew and muscle, flesh and blood ; the lineaments ot 
a man are eminently marked— the breath of life is there. But im- 
restrained by a religious principle, it is a breath of pestilence, ^^ blows 
mildew from between its shrivelled lips, and taints the golden ear;" 
a breath of rebellion that unites every mental and physical energy 
in a conspiracy against the government of Grod ; a spirit, which, in- 
stead of breathing " peace on earth and good will towards men," 
^ cries havoc and lets slip the dogs of war ;" such a breath and such 
a spirit as animated the tall archangel, when armed against the ma- 
jesty of heaven, he stood with mingled disappointment and contempt 
and cried — 

'< Oh sun, how I hate thy beams.'' 

Never were great qualities of mind, decision, independence, for- 
titude and self-possesrion, more emmently exhibited than in Milton's 
fiend : and from the influence which such exhibitions have on the 
mind, we may not judge it unaccountable that an eminent writer of 
depraved sentiments should^ in reading ^^ Paradise Lost," profess to 
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become enamored of the character of Satan. We may not, however, 
ii(dd up sudi a character for imitation, nor pass our praise on such 
qualities thus exercised. No, it is ^ same archangel burning with 
devotion before the throne of God^ exerting tihese exalted powers in 
holy communicm, loving and obeybg, that we may admire and imi-» 
tate. It is these great and independent sentiments, owning one su- 
preme, and merging all their glories in the divine, that finishes the 
diaipacter of true greatness. This is the Promethean fire, which 
l^ves all the color, and animation, and beauty to the picture. This 
constitutes the true difference between Gabriel and Satan, and it 
must constitute the true value of every quality we admire in mind. 
In what was Napoleon great but in his resemblance to the fieJlen 
angel? For however the faithful historian may desire to draw 
the pen over the defects of so great «a man, he must ever be denied 
the praise of virtue. Great he was in the exercise of a most power- 
ful intellect, yet he must be recorded in truth a remorseless mur- 
derer, a sacrilegious thief, a faithless husband, a heartless covenant- 
breaker, a religious speculator, an embroidered butcher. Compare 
instances of desperate valor like his with that of the martyrs, or 
those whose motive power was a principle of true religion, and the 
difference is palpable. 

A man may appear great in the display of some of the worst and 
most destructive powers. He may arrive at greatness in the exercise 
of command over his fellow men. But do we do justice to the hu* 
man character in tracing it from the cradle to the grave 7 Is not 
that a fiedse greatness, which dazzles the mind during a short career, 
and then goes out in utter darkness 1 Will that man appear truly 
great, who has marched through blood to a throne, there to wither 
under the firown of the Almighty ? And will there not be a per* 
manent dignity ^nd true greatness attached to the most humble mind 
devoted to the love and service of Grod 1 

True greatness, as the subject of our approbation, cannot be 
separated from true goodness. tJnsanctified talent is Gk)d's judg- 
ment, and the snare of its possessor. He who is endowed with it, 
needs a divine interposition as much as he would to direct the light-* 
nbg or control the earthquake. Otherwise it will be eccentric, and 
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mark its track with desolatioB and sorrow. Its end will be yiolent, 
and its grave dark. Where is Napoleon? We remember the 
brilliancy of his career, but, like the en4)tions of the volcano, the 
light has gone out m thick darkness, leaving its memorial in buried 
cities, desolated fields, and broken kingdoms. How different the 
character of Washington ! Never did a widow sigh nor an orphan 
shed a tear through his delinquency. His light was the joy of all 
but sinners while he lived, and its lustre is like a star in the firma- 
ment of heaven forever. 

THE PRESENT A NOBLE LIFE. 

The true dignity of this life in man is derived from the exercise 
of immortal faculties on objects worthy of such a destination. All 
short of this is deceptive, and yill soon be exposed. The principle 
of true religion is absolutely necessary to the full development of 
such a character. The course of such an one is, therefore, very 
juistly compared to a light that " shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day." like a man ascending a topless mountain, the circle 
of his vision is constantly enlarging as he advances, and new beau- 
ties of creation are forever opening on his delighted eyes. As he 
rises, he is continually breathing a purer atmosphere, quickening in 
life, perception and intelligence, " nor bound by time, nor subject to 
decay." To the human mind, grasping at immortality, and satisfied 
with nothing short of an infinite object, there is something of ab- 
sorbing interest in the thought of its future progress towards per- 
fection. The process begins in the experience of the saint here on 
earth. His desires have a common centre, and his efforts a common 
aim — the glory of God. In view of this idea, Addison has happily 
said — ^^ The soul, considered with its Creator, is like one of those 
mathematical lines that may draw nearer to another to all eternity 
without a possibility of ever touching it" 

Rightly considered, then, this is a noble life to live. It is an ap- 
prenticeship preliminary to a higher relation ; a short journey to our 
eternal home ; the vestibule of that temple not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. As the artificers of character, we are here 
occupied in handiworks, which may fit us for the employments of 
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the upper world, God isn bUr Master, fte soul is. our charge, its edu- 
cation our great work; if found with the divine signet impressed on 
it, we shall be admitted as approved, when God, through Christ as 
the Redeemer of sinners, shall gather in heaven the jewels of his 
own workmanship and grace. Surely, then, this is a noble life to 
live. While some are disposed to cast contempt on it as mean, de- 
grading and worthless, and to make it so by their course of life, let 
us be careful to stir up the gift that is in us, to hold on to our title 
\o immortality, and live for heaven that we may hereafter live in it. 
This IS a noble life to live, for him whose aims are high, directed to 
holiness and heaven ; but degraded and degrading to him who edu- 
cates the mere animal of his noble nature^ whose aspirations are 
limited by earth. 

DEATH THE DOOR TO A mOHER LIFE. 

A noble life ensures a happy death. Time merges in eternity — 
mortal in immortaUty. As we have our morning and meridian, we 
must also have our declihe. Decrepitude and age will soon remove 
the most active from public scenes, and bring them down to the 
dark door of the tomb. It is affecting to descend from high station 
and active usefulness to say to corruption thou art my brother, and 
to the .worm thou art my sister and mother ; — ^but that which is sown 
in corruption is raised in incorruption ; it is sown a natural body, it 
is raised a spiritual body. The record of a life well spent is a certi- 
ficate of character which secures admittance to the general assembly 
and church of the first-bom, whose names are written in heaven. 
If we do well here, our rewatd will be sure, and our honor unfading. 
Let us not undervalue such a life, nor thoughtlessly trifle with its 
lugh duties. 

JCOTIVES TO A HOLY LIFE. 

Motives to a life of virtue and piety are numerous and powerful. 
They address us from every ade, and press urgently on every interest 
we feel. To form and exhibit a good character is the work of time ; 
to reap its rewards the experience of eternity. Let these motives be 
well defined and deeply cherished by us at all times. They are the 
No. IV. 2 
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lessons of the ^^ divinity that stirs -within us." Remembered and 
practised Aey come with present reward, and are crowned with 
eternal glory. 

PHILOSOPHY INVITES TO RELIGION* 

The philosophy of this subject leads directly to theology. Reli- 
gion, the handmaid of philosophy, takes us up where the latter leaves 
us in doubt on the brink of eternity and the slaves of sin. It en* 
lightens our path, and gives us strength to pursue it Constituted 
as we are, and living under the government of God, we can never 
separate religion from the character and destiny of man. He who 
affects to do so, measures arms with the Almighty, and will certainly 
feel the power of that law, which he despises. Let reason teach, 
and it leads to religion. Let religion interpose where philosophy 
fails, and we shall be taught the religion of philosophy and the 
philosophy of religion. Both harmonize with each other, and will 
prove profitable for the life that now is and for that which is to 
come. We shall then find our religion adapted to the exigencies ol 
life, and our philosophy divine. 

Character, of which we have now attempted to delineate the 
elements, belongs to no exclusive station. It is not necessary we 
should climb to a throne in order to exhibit it We do now exhibit 
it It belongs to every station. It belongs to man. We act on 
our habits. These habits are but the practice by which we have 
given development and strength to the native elements of character. 
Nature has laid the foimdation ; we have built upon it Mind is a 
universal endowment; education Jjas given it direction, and trained 
it to the exercise of its peculiar characteristics. The subject, then, 
belongs to all, and addresses itself to every class of every condition. 
If we will learn to respect ourselves as possessed of such elements of 
character, the circle of our salutary influence will be wide as the 
sphere in which we move, life will be a blessing to us, we may be a 
blessmg to those with whom we live, our memory will be honored, 
and our reward on high. 
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POCAHONTAS AND OTHER POEMS. 

Mrs. Sigournet's fruitful pen has just iurnistied a new rolume 
bearing the above title. It is a duodecimo of 280 pages, from the 
standard press of Harper & Brothers. We hope to see it furnished 
as an Annual in a ^lendid external suited to its intellectual furni- 
ture. Through the kindness of the publishers, and the consent of 
the author, the proof-sheets have been placed in our hands in ad«^ 
vance of their publication, and we have been permitted to select 
some specimens for the readers of our present number. We feel 
not unlike a man who should be admitted to a cabinet of diamonds, 
with liberty to select from the unbroken collection without restraint 
to deck his crown. We have gone through the whole series — ^they 
are generally new, but here and there we recognized one, which 
we had gazed on before, now collected and fitly set with new bril- 
liants of the same water. We have been not a little puzzled to de- 
cide on what article of the collection to exercise our liberty and treat 
our readers. In this feast of intellect, we have been ready to exclaim 
in the words of the author herself — 

" Ho ! jewel-keeper of the hoary North, 
Whence hast thou all these treasures'?" 

But we will not detain our readers from the evidence of their 
own senses. As a fair specimen of the whole field, to which the 
Tolume will admit them, we introduce them to the 

winter's pete. ^ 

I WOKE, and every lordling of the grove 

Was clad in diamonds, and the lowliest ahnib 

Did wear ita crest of brilliants gallantly. 

The swelling hillocks, with their woven vines, 

The far-sewi forests, and the broken hedge, 

Yea, every thicket gleam'd in bright array, 

As for some gorgeous f^te of fairy-land. 

— Ho ! jewel-keeper of the hoary North, 

Whence hast thou all these treasures ? Why, the minei 

Of rich Golconda, since the world was young, 
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Would fail to furnish euch a glorious show. 
The queen, who to her coronation comes, 
With half a realm's exchequer on her head, 
Dazzleth the shouting crowd. Put all the queens 
Who since old Egypt's huried 4ynasty 
Have here and there, amid the mists of time, 
Lided their tiny sceptires — all the throng 
Of peeresses, who at some birth-night shine, 
Might boast no moiety of the gems thy hand 
So lavishly hath strewn o'er this old tree. 
Past by my window. 

Every noteless thorn, 
Even the coarse sumach and the bramble bush, 
Do sport their diadems, as if, forsooth, 
Our plain republic in a single night 
Put forth such growth of aristocmcy 
That no plebeian in the land was left 
Uncoroneted. Broider*d frost-work wraps 
Yon stunted pear-tree, whose ne'er ripen'd fruit. 
Acid and bitter, every truant-boy 
Blamed with set teeth. Lo ! while I speak, its crown 
Kindleth in bossy crimson, and a stream 
Of Tyrian purple, blent with emerald spark. 
Floats round its rugged arn)s ; while here and there 
Gleams out a living sapphire, mid a knot 
Of trembling rubies, whose exquisite ray 
Overpowers the astonish'd sight, 

One arctic qujeen. 
For one ice-pajace, rear'd with fearful toil, 
And soon dissolving, scrupled not to pay 
Her vassal's life ; and emperors of old 
Have drain'd their coffers for the people's gaze. 
Though but a single amphitheatre 
Compress'd the crowd. But thou, whose potent wand 
Call'd forth such grand enchantment, swifl as thought, 
And silent a^ a vision, and canst spread 
Its wondrous beauty to each gazing eye, 
Nor be the poorer, thou art scom'd and bann'd 
Mid all thy beauty. Summer scantly sheds 
A few brief dew-drops for the sun to dry, 
And wins loud praise from every piping swain 
For the proud f<&te, 
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Yet, certes, in these days, 
When wealth is so esteem'd that he who boasts 
The longest purse is sure the wisest man, 
Winter, who thus affords to sprinkle gems, 
Mile after mile, on all the landscape round, 
And decks his new-made peers in richer robes 
Than monarch ever gave^ deserves more thanks 
Than to be called rude churl and miser old. 
—I tell thee he's a friend, and Love, who sits 
So quiet in the comer, whispering long 
In beauty's ear, by the bright evening fire, 
Shall join my verdict Yes, the King of Storms, 
So long decried, hath revenue more rich 
Than sparkling diamonds. 

Look within thy heart, 
When the poor shiver in their snow-wreath'd ceU, 
Or the sad orphan mourns, and if thou find 
And answering pity, and a fervent deed 
Done in Christ's name, doubt not to be an heir 
Of that true wealth, which Winter hoardeth up 
To buy the soul a mansion with the bless'd. 



MRS. HARRIET SOPHIA TUCKER. 

n BBV. PEANCU WAVLAXD, D. D., 

Ptm. of Brown Uuivenitx. 

The following is an extract from a funeral sermon, furnished to our pages through a 
friend, by consent of the Rev. author. The virtues of this lady are deeply engraved on the 
hearts of her surviving friends, and on the enduring monuments of her benevolence — her 
labors of love here on earth. These, in more minute detail, may well eiiq;>]oy a more ex- 
tended record. We are happy to inscribe on our pages the following brief and well-deserv- 
ed memorial. — Ed. of Patriarch, 



D1ED9 in Providence, R. I. on Sunday, Aug. 22, Mrs. Harriet So- 
phia Tucker, wife of the Rev. Mark Tucker, D. D., pastor of the 
Beneficent Congregational Church in Aat city. 

Mrs. Tucker was bom in Troy, New-York, on the 12th day o£ 
October, 1796. Her parents were natives of Saybrook, Conn., and 
were descendants of the first inhabitants of that ancient town. Both 

2* 
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her paternal and maternal ancestcMrs were remarkable for ardent, con- 
sistent, and active piety. Her mother, especially, was a woman of 
prayer, and to her counsels and example, much of the excellence of 
the daiighter must in justice be attributed. 

At what time Mrs. T. first became the subject of religious im- 
pressions, is unknown to the write. She was, however, perma- 
nently convinced of the importance of personal piety in the year 
1815, when, during a powerful revival of religion, in company with 
almost the whole circle of young persona with whom she was inti- 
mately associated, she made a public profession of her feith in Christ, 
and united herself with the Presbyterian church then under the pas- 
toral care of the late venerated Dr. Coe. Her growth in grace was 
rapid and uninterrupted, and she was soon distinguished as one of 
the most exemplary members of the reli^oiis community of which 
she was a member. 

Within a few years after her conversion, she was united in mar- 
riage with the Rev^ Mark Tucker, then pastor of the Presbyterian 
church in Stillwater, N. Y. Her labors and prayers, her fortitude 
and Christian diligence, are still fresh in the memory of all those 
who here came within the sphere of her influence. The church, 
during the ministry of her husband, enjoyed an almost uninterrupted 
season of revival. All the ac^oining towns shared in the blessing, 
and the labors of the pastor were incessantly d^nanded in every por- 
tion of a widely extended district^ An immense amount of care and 
responsibility was thus devolved upon Mrs. T. ; and to the wisdom 
and energy with which she devoted herself to her appropriate duties, 
was it in no smaU degree owing, that her husband was enabled to 
cultivate with success, so wide a field, and exert so powerful an in- 
fluence for good over so large a portion of that populous county. 

In the year 1824, Dr. Tucker accepted an invitation to the pas- 
toral caJ?€ of the Congregational church in Northampton, Mass., from 
which he removed in 1827 to the 2d Presbyterian church, Troy, New- 
York. In both of these situations, Mrs. Tucker greatly endeared 
herself to the people of her husband's charge by her unassuming 
manners, sincere piety, active benevolence, and faithful discharge of 
every duty. 
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In the year 1837, Dr. Tucker was invited to the pastoral charge 
of the Beneficent Congregational church, in Providence, R. I., and 
early in that year removed thither with his family. With this church 
she remained connected until her death, dischargmg, with exemplary 
fidelity, every duty which devolved upon her as a wife, a parent, a 
Christian and Ae wife of a Qtirktian minister. Her efforts were un- 
ceasing to promote the spiritual welfare of the congregation of which 
she was so prominent a member. Her attention was specially di- 
rected to the young of her husband's flock. The maternal associa- 
tion in that church owed its existence to her labors ; to the day of 
her death she was one of its most active supporters, and one of the 
last hours of her life was devoted to its interests. She was a con- 
stant attendant and zealous promoter of the meeting &r social 
prayer. Whenever the pious females of the church assembled fqr the 
purpose of devotion, she was sure to be present, fanning the flame 
of piety, and urging her friends by example no less than by pre- 
cept, to higher attainments in religion, and to more unwearied 
diligence in maintaining a more elevated standard of Christian pro- 



Mrs. Tucker's illness was protracted and severe ; at times seem- 
mg to threaten immediate dissolution, and agam flattering the sufferer 
with the hope of speedy restoration. Under every variety of trial 
her patience and resignation were remarkable. Living or dying 
her only desire was to glorify God. The messenger at last came 
unexpectedly. She peacefiilly fell asleep in Jesus on the Sabbath 
day, August 22d, in the 45th year of h^ age. 

The intellectual character of Mrs. Tucker was remarkable rather 
for soundness of judgment than brilliancy of fancy. She saw dis- 
tinctly the objects which she wished to accomplish, and she moved 
forward toward the result with calm and deliberate steadfastness. 
Neither appalled by difficulty nor alarmed at danger, her course 
through Kfe, directed by conscience and cheered by faith, was beau- 
tifully illustrative of the consistency of the Christian profession. Her 
piety, if not enthusiastic, was animated and uniform, shedding aroimd 
her the mild lustre of a holy example, rather than transient corusca<* 
tions of an excitable imagination. Her influence was everywhere 
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exerted for good ; and she has fallen asleep amidst the universal re- 
grdb of the circle she adorned. 

In the discharge of the relative duties of life, she was in a re- 
markable degree exemplary. Allusion has already been made to 
her labors as the wife of a clergyman. As a mother^ though affec- 
tionate, she was watchiul and dedded ; swaying her family by the 
exercise of love, yet directing and guiding it by Ae mild \dsdom of 
maternal experieooe. She deeply and constantly felt that she was 
a Christian mother, and sought above all things else to bring up her 
children in the nurture and admoniticm of the Lord. Her labors and 
her prayers have not been in vain. Of the five children who mourn 
her loss, four are faithfully the disciples of Christ She rests from 
her labors and her works do follow her. 



HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

No relations of life involve more numerous and important respon- 
labilities than those which are constituted by nature between husband 
and wife. If well fulfilled, fraught with happiness to the parties as 
well as blessings to their children and family ; if disregarded, fruitful 
of discord and the deepest anguish. Passing by all that pertains to 
their other relations, and also all which involves their personal re- 
ciprocal duties, consider their intercourse in one aspect only. To 
each k allotted peculiar cares and trials, and it is the privilege and 
duty of both to reciprocate kind offices. The husband comes home 
burdened with oppressive cares of business, and Ae wife meets him 
at the threshold with the story of her little perplexities and domestic 
trials. The one, perhaps, comes for relief at home ; the other ex- 
pects sympathy on his return i both are disappointed. Why 1 Be- 
cause each comes to the other expecting to receive, not to extend, 
sympathy. Hence^ they are made the means of adding to each other's 
cares even where love is not wanting to perform a better service. 
Let each enter into the complamts of the other, and the sorrows of 
both will be mingled and neutralized. ^* Bear ye one another's bur- 
dens, and so fulfil the law of Christ'' Each is relieved by assum- 
ing the burden of the other. 
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NATURE, 
NATURE. 

B7 WILLIAM CUTTBB. 

moBtrated by an eograTiaf. 
I. 
What knowa that child of danger I 

All ionocent of fear, 
He creeps upon the beethng crag, 

And hears the surges near ; 
And though the mother faints with dread, 
'Tis muaic to his ear. 

II. 

Yes, stay, and gather posies, 

Nor of the danger think; 
The fairest and the sweetest 

Grow ever on the brink ; 
And hearts as innocent as thine 

May ne'er from pleasure shrink. 

III. 

Thy mother shrieks with terror-^ 

To thee 'Us only play ; 
And still the more she calls thee, 

The farther wilt thou stray, 
TiUj even now one tiny foot 

Hangs out within the spray. 

IV. 

Nature has many voices, 

There's magic in them all j 
The frantic mother fears to breathe 

Another anxious call, 
For well she sees the slightest move 

Would now ensure his fall. 

V. 

The ear is slow in learning. 

The eye is sooner taught. 
And nature has a thousand signs, 

With true persuasion fraught j 
The wary mother bares her breast, 

j^nd see ! the bird is caught 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 



The Family School j as an institution of divine appointment, with 
the parents for teachers, is made to occupy a prominent place in the 
instructions fumi^ed in our pages. Yet we shall not be inattentive 
to tiie general subject of education, particularly that, which is ele- 
mentafy, and exercised upon those who are to be Mothers^ and, hence, 
Teachers ex officio. We hold the Family School to be not only the 
first in order, but the highest in importance, and in difficulty of execu- 
tion. Next to this are those schools, which receive the diildren im- 
mediately firom the family circle, and mould and modify those first 
impressions, which may have been there received. 

The " Young Lady^s InstUute^^ of Pittsfield, Mass., is organized 
upon the general plan which meets our warm approval. The course 
of instruction is elementary and thorough, proceeding from the sim- 
plest forms to a full and liberal course suited to the intellectual ca- . 
pacity and development. Vocal music, both as an excellent promo- 
tive of health and as a highly esteemed accomplishment, is cultivated 
by all the pupils. Religious instruction is freely imparted with the 
Bible as text-book, while the whole institution is conducted on the 
broad principles of the gospel without sectarian bearing. The pu- 
pils attend church on the Sabbath with that religious denomination 
to which th^ have belonged. The intercourse of pupils with each 
other and with their teachers is, on all occasions, conformed to the 
usages of refined and educated society; and their manners and habits 
are made to exemplify the proprieties of life observed in every well- - j 
regulated family— ends scarcely attainable without tiiat complete 
Jja,mily organization imder which this school is constituted. The 
grounds connected with the Institute are ample and retired, and the 
facilities and inducements for physical exercise abundant. A bath- 
ing-house, for either warm or cold baths, belongs to the establishment, 
and is used throughout the year by the pupils. These arrangements 
are well suited to secure the great end of education, ^ mens sana in 
corpore sano"— a sound mind in a sound body. 
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SYMPATHY. 

If thou wooldst find relief firom bitter sorrow, ^ baltn for cor- 
roding cares, and relieve thine own o];if>ressed heart, seek the abodes 
where want and disease press heavily upon the miserable sufferer; 
cheer that cold heart which ciaves the word of sympathy, which 
perchance it hath never heard ; pour forth those blessings, whieb to 
thee in thme anguish seem all valueless^ but to others may be the 
source of blesdngs unspeakable : thus shall thine own heart be eased 
and thy sorrow lose its bitterness. Be sure, if thou canst relieve an 
aching heart firom wretchedness, thou'lt find thy load dinunish. 



ADVERSITY. 

Adversity, misunderstboii, becomes a double curse ; 
Her chastening hand improves the good, but makes the wicked worse. 
Thus clay more obdurate becomes, to the fierce flame consigned ; 
While gold in that red ordeal melts, hut melts to be refined. 



"BURY ME IN THE GARDEN." 

BT BLIHU BUSSITT. 

There was sorrow there, and tears were in every eye ; and there 
tvere low, half-suppressed sobbings heard from every comer of the 
)room ; but the little sufferer was still, its young spirit was just on the 
Verge of departure. 

The mother was bending over it in all the speechless yearnings 
of parental love, with one arm under its pillow, and with the other 
unconsciously drawing the little dymg girl closer and doser to her 
bosom. Poor thing ! in the bright and dewy mommg, it had fol- 
lowed out behind its father into the field ; and while he was there 
engaged in labor, it had patted around among the meadow -flowers, 
and stuck its bosom full, and all its burnished tresses, with carmine and 
lily-tinted things, and returning tired to the father's side, he had 
lifted it uDon the loaded cart ; but a stone in the road had ^aken it 
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from its seat, and the ponderotis, iron-rimmed wheels had ground it 
down into the very cart-path> and the little cnidied creatnre was 
dying. 

We had aH gathered up closely to its bedside, and were hang- 
ing over the young, bruised thing, to see if it yet breathed, when a 
slight movement came over its lips, and its eyes partly opened — 
there was no voice, but there was something beneath its eyelids, 
which a mofAer could alone interpret Its lips trembled again — and 
we all held our breath— ^its eyes opened a little farther, and then 
we heard the departing spirit whisper in that ear which touched 
those ashy lips : ** Mother! mother! donH let them carry m£ away 
doum to the darky cold grave-yard, hut bury me in the garden — m the 
garden, mother.'* 

A little sister, whose eyes were raining down with the meltings 
of her heart, had crept up to the bedside, and takmg the hand of the 
dying girl, sobbed aloud in its ears: *^ Julia! Julia! canH you 
speak to AntoinetteV^ 

The last struggling pulsation of expiring nature struggled hard 
to enable that little spirit to utter one more wish and word of aflSsc- 
6on; its soul was on its lips as it whispered again: **Bury me in 
the garden, mother — hury me in thf?^ — and a quivering came over 
its limbs— one feeble struggle, and all was still. 

Many years have passed since we stood by that bedside, yet the 
scene is vividly impressed on my spirit as at the first, and I cannot 
dwell upon it without tears. 



THE PATRIARCH IN HIS FAMILY. 

RULES OF CONDUCT. 

1. Educate and discipline jo\xr feelings. They will then asso- 
ciate you happily with society. If you nurse them they will keep you 
always in a state of childhood. Govern yova: passions, or they will con- 
trol you. Regulate your affections or they will enslave you. Passion, 
feeling, affection, — ^these may be almost regarded as faculties both 
No. IV. 3 
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of the sotil and of the body, so mtimately are they blended with bofL 
They are spiritual, animal, human, angelic, bestial, divine, accord* 
ing as they are educated and disciplined. 

2. Cultivate the social principle. We are constituted for sodety. 
Every pleasure is hdghtened by participation. The loaf has a cbu-» 
ble relish and does a double service when shared by a bosom com- 
panion. The landscape puts on new forms of beauty as its scenes 
are traced by the eyes of those we love, and its elegancies produce 
emotions of pleasure in the hearts of associated friends. Our eyes, 
our ears, all our senses are multiplied as avenues of delight to the 
soul, and our taste is corrected and refined by the more delicate ap* 
prehensions of one beloved. 

3. Repress an exclusive habit of feeling. Selfishness is the most 
degrading principle of our fallen nature. It would take the world 
to itself, and hoard what it cannot consume. It would put out the 
sun because it shines on the evil and the good, and shut up the win- 
dows of heaven that now shed down the rain and the dew on the 
just and on the unjust. It is altogether a depraved principle, for it 
paralyzes every kindly affection in the heart, and dashes the cup ot 
salvation from its own lips. The love of self that involves hatred 
of others is. unmixed with any particle of vrisdom which can properly 
discern the relations of things-^and therefore misjudges its own real 
interests, because exclusively considered, and separated from all 
others. God hath joined and mutually blended the interests of all, 
and " what God hath joined together no man can put asunder" with- 
out creating discord and ruin. 

4. Discipline strictly the principle of self-love. Self-love is a 
universal sentiment, and, when properly regulated, a noble and an en- 
nobling principle. It is necessarily involved in the spirit of univer- 
sal benevolence. It stands amongst the highest virtues when we 
fulfil the divine command to love our neighbor as oursdvesy and the 
royal law to do to others as we would they should do to t^. God 
does not exclude ourselves in our own labors of love, but he includes 
others also. Thus are all included in the benevolence of God, and 
in the regular action of well-regulated and sanctified self-love. 

5. Learn to distinguish love from lust Love is an emo*- 
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tion which is both animal and intellechia}. The former is 
flickering, unstable, soon evaporates and expires; the latter 
is connected with the exercise of reason, is founded on quali- 
ties which have been perceived and approved, and therefore is 
more permanent The love of God in the soul is pennanent, 
because He is unchangeable, and we always behold it Him the 
j$ame qualities to be loved. So, love to good men, as it is founded 
on goodness in them, is as enduring as their rectitude. But the love 
of the creature is animal, and therefore variable, liable to change. 
The dear object of our earthly love, when dead, we bury out of our 
sight We can love it no longer. We remember and dwell on the 
virtues that still live in heaven, but the physical object of our affeo- 
tions has become loathsome. Beauty, in personal charms, is fading. 
Those who depend on them will be left to disappointment . Seek 
then to form your character to the durable proportions of moral 
beauty, and to erect your monument in the hearts you seek to gain 
on earth. You shall be loved in life, and your reward shall endure. 
The rose may fade from the cheek, but Christian virtue is eternaL 

6. Aim at perfection of character. To produce completeness in 
character, there must be a judicious balance of all the intellectual 
exercises, passions and emotions. Deficiency or excess will interrupt 
the harmony and beauty of the whole. By a child of passion — a 
child of feeling — we designate one controlled by passion or feeling, 
and degraded from the dignity of a man by the weakness of a child. 
One becomes a child, incapable of high and efficient self-KX)ntrol by 
yielding to any one tendency of his nature, so that it overrules or 
cripples the due exercise of all his powers and energies. , 

7. Limit your dislikes in their strength of emotion and in their 
objects. We must dislike whatever is offensive in morals or matters 
of taste : we ought to hate all sin. But this emotion is never incon- 
sistent with the love of benevolence towards all intelligent beings. 
The spirit that would inflict injury on others is accordant to the emotion 
of dislike, and always officious to volunteer its aid in every quarrel. 
Malice and revenge are in its train — they must be repelled, or from 
a dislike to what is unworthy in man we shall proceed by an uncon- 
scious step to hatred of a brother, which is murder. Hate the sin but 
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not the smner. Then you may We your eoemieSi and do good to 
them, who despitefully use you and persecute you. 

8. Aroid a censorious spirit Consider diyself, erring man. 
What art thou better than others 1 

9. Never be blind to your own faults. A sense of self-deficiency 
will at onoe make us lenient towards the faults of odiers, and active 
to reform ourselves. But he who is constantly looking at objects at 
a distance will be most certain to stumble. 

10. Measure your severity agmnst others by your self-condemna- 
tion for similar offences. All are to be weighed in the same scales, 
tried by the same laws. 

11. Test every character by the divine rule. 

12. Ccnnmend yourself to every man's conscience in the sight 
of God. 



RES(».nTIONS OF PRESTOBNT EDWARDS. 

Of Sdf 

1. Resdvedy That I will do whatsoever I think will be most for 
the glory of Gh)d, and my own good, profit and pleasure, in the whole 
duration of my existence, without any consideration of the time, 
whether now or never so many myriads of ages hence. 

2. Resdvedy To do whatever I think to be my duty, and most for 
the good and advantage of mankind in general. 

3. Resdvedy So to do, whatever difficulHes I meet with, how many 
soever, and how great soever. 

4. Resolvedy Never to do any manner of thing whatever, in soul 
or body, less or more, but what tends to the glory of Gtod, nor suffer 
it, if I can possibly avoid it 

5. Resolvedy That I will so live as I shall wish I had done when 
I come to die. 

6. Resolvedy That I will act so, as I shall juc^e would be best 
and most prudent, when I come into the future world. 

7. I frequently hear persons in old age, say how they would live 
if they were to live thdr life over again — Resolvedy that I will live 
just as I can tbmk I shall wish I had done supposing I live to old 
age. 
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8. Resolved^ Never to give over nor in the least to slacken my 
fight with my corruptions, however unsuccessful I may be. 

9. Resolvedy Always to do that which I shall wish I had done, 
when I see others do it. 

10. ResolvedyTo confess fully to myself all that which I find in 
myself, either of infirmity or sin ; and if it be what concerns religion, 
also to confess the whole case to God, and implore needed help. 

11. Resolvedy Very much to exercise myself in this, all my life 
long : viz.. With the greatest openness of which I am capable, to 
declare my ways to God, and lay open my soul to Him, all my sins, 
temptations, difficulties, sorrows, fears, hopes, desires, and every thing, 
and every circumstance. 

12. Resolvedy On the supposition that there never was to be but 
one individual in the world, at any one time, who was properly a 
complete Christian, in all respects of a right stamp, having piety al- 
ways shining in its true lustre, and appearing excellent and lovely 
in whatever part and under whatever character viewed, Resolvedy 
To act just as I would do, if I strove with all my might, to be that 
one, who should live in my time. 



LOVE. 

FBOM If. P. WUU8. 

O ! if there is one law above the rest, 
Written in wisdom — if there is a word 
That I would trace as with a pen of fire 
Upon the unsunnM temper of a child — 
If there is any thing that keeps the mind 
Open to angel visits, and repels 
The ministry of ill—tis human love ! 
God has made nothing worthy of contempt. 
The smallest pebble in the well of truth 
Has its peculiar meaning, and will stand 
When man's best monuments have passed awav. 
The law of Heaven is love, and though its nams 
Has been usurped by passion, and pro'hvmd 
3* 
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To its UDhoIy uses through all time, 
Still the eternal principle is pure ; 
And in these deep affections that we feel 
Omnipotent within us, we but see 
The lavish measure in which love is given, 
And in the yearning tenderness of a child 
For every bird that sings above his head. 
And every creature feeding on the hills, 
And every tree and flower and running brook, 
We see how every thing was made to love; 
And how they err, who in a world Uke this 
Find any thing to hate but human pride. 



HISTORY OF MY OWN GENERATION. 

BY A QUINaUAGENARIAN. 

CHAPTER II. 

A VISIT TO A PRISON. 

Having heard that John Bute, my playmate in early life, was 
sent to the state-prison for grand larceny, I obtained admission and 
an interview. He used to be a bright and happy boy. Many are 
the hours we have spent together in childhood and youth. We were 
near neighbors. Our mothers were intimate friends and relations — 
both praying women. But his mother died when he was young, and 
he was left to the care of ser^'ants, and to the example of an intem- 
perate father. 

I found him greatly altered after a separation of twenty-five 
years, which had transferred us both from youth to the age of forty. 
He might have been easily mistaken at this time for fifty, haggard, 
wasted, and grotesque in his parti-colored prison clothes. Yet there 
played in his countenance some expressions, which enabled me to 
select John Bute from half a dozen others, who were at the same 
work- bench. As I extended my hand, he looked for a moment with 
surprise, then with anxiety, then with shame. His countenance fell, 
he clenched my hand with a power that almost crushed it, he burst 
into tears, and hung on my neck. I suppose that to his mind, as to 
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mine, a bright train of early recollections came up, and associated all 
the scenes of our innocent and joyous childhood in contrast with the 
present gloomy realities. John was always possessed of a kind, 
sympathizing and generous disposition. If any boy was b difficulty, 
or oppressed by others, John Bute was his friend. He was brave, 
generous and self-sacrificing, and of course one of the most popular 
boys in the neighborhood. I was the more affected when I perceived, 
by this exhibition of feeling, that he was not abandoned by his own 
sympathies — that his feeUngs were ahve. I resolved to seek — first 
his reformation, and then, as fas as the ends of justice would permit, 
the mitigation of his punishment 

As soon as he could speak, he said — ^^ James, do you remember 
our last excursion?" Yes — with all the distinctness of present 
reality. " There we parted^^^ said he — and he sobbed like a child. 
My feelings, hitherto restrained, partly through pride, now gave way, 
and the group of prisoners stood gazing upon us, in each other's arms, 
weeping like children. " There we parted'' — these words fell on 
my ear like the sound of the last trumpet, bringing in the light of 
eternity on a transaction of my life, on which I had ever sought to 
close my eyes. 

Our " last excursion" was one of pleasure and of sin, — ^it was 
proposed by myself, and, in the guilty execution of it, I always felt 
that I was more guilty than he. To narrate it in few words — we 
were desirous on a holiday to go to a pleasure retreat in the neigh- 
boihood, a desire in itself natural and involving nothing wrong, ex- 
cept that it exposed us to temptation. We had no money. I pro- 
posed a plan for finding some. He purloined it from a merchant's 
drawer, and I contrived to find the same parcel in the street. This 
story was intended to meet all the difficulties, which might afterwards 
arise. We went, dissipated, returned, were detected, and my story 
was proved to be false or inconsistent. He went to sea, and I was 
taken to my mother's prayer room. " There we separated" — and 
thus we met again, after an absence of twenty-five years. 

How ftdl of interest was "this lesson ! How could I do otherwise 
than feel, deeply feel ? I was tiie most guilty, being his elder, and 
the originator of the wrong. Had I been sent to sea, and he taken 
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under the discipline of a pious, anxious mother, I might have heen 
the criminal and he the visiter of his ruined friend. I had heard of 
him often as a ruined man— but now I embraced him as a fellow- 
man, and I sat down to his credit all his well-known natural excel- 
lences ; and in his feelings, as here expressed, I regarded him as a 
sinner capable of reformation. 

And then I thought — among these persons shptout from society, 
discarded, self-reproached, and abandoned of men, we little know 
how^much there may be to extenuate, how great a pressure of temp- 
tation has been boldly resisted before their virtuous resolutions were 
subdued, how much in them is now capable of reform. I honor 
the spirit of the age, which has turned an eye of scrutiny, and ap- 
plied the hand of reform, to prison discipline. The honored chap- 
lain of the prison, I soon found, had been a spectator of what had 
passed. I commended my friend to his special care, and although I 
never have been sanguine of the reformation of state-prison offenders, 
it is a worthy and humane office to seek to ameliorate their condi- 
tion, and to invite them to accept that liberty with which Christ 
makes his people free. 

The result of this story need not be pursued. Suffice it to say, 
that when men have lived long in a course of sin, thorough reforma- 
tion is not common. The natural sympathies may be awakened, 
early recollections soften the heart for a time, native pride and bet- 
ter feelings struggle for utterance, but it is very rare that one, who 
has gone wrong with no pious mother to reclaim him, and the ex- 
ample of a drunken father constantly exerted, — ^it is rare that such 
a one ever returns to a course of virtuous life, and still more seldom 
that he is reformed after his habits of life have become settled to a 
second nature. 

But such cases may at least be turned to good account as a warn- 
ing to others. This event led me to an intimate acquaintance with 
the chaplain of the prison. In reply to my inquiries, what were the 
early histories of those with whom he had become acquainted in the 
prison, he communicated some facts tvell worthy of ccmsideration, 
and to which my attention had not been before particularly called. 
They shall form the subject of another chapter. 
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INTELLECTUAL BOUaUET. 

HEALTH OF YODNO LADIES. 
FROM MRS. tIGOURNBT. 

MoTHEESy is there any thing we can do to acquire for our 
daughters a good constitution 1 Is there truth in the sentiment 
sometimes repeated, that our sex is becoming more and more effemi- 
nate ? Are we as capable of enduring hardship as our grandmo- 
thers were ? Are we as well versed in the details of housekeepings 
as able to bear them with fatigue, as our mothers? Have our 
daughters as much stamina of constitution, as much aptitude for do-^ 
znestic duty, as we ourselves possess ? These questions are not in- 
teresting to us simply as individuals. They affect the welfare of the 
community. For the aUlity or inability of woman to dischage what 
the Almighty has committed to her, touches the equilibrium ot 
society, and the hidden springs of existence. 

Tenderly mterested as we are for the health of our ofl&pring, let 
us devote peculiar attention to that of our daughters. Their delicate 
frames require more care, in order to become vigorous, and in more 
danger through the prevalence of fashion. Frequent and thorough 
ablutions, a simple and nutritious diet, we undoubtedly secure for our 
children. 

But I plead for the little girl, that she may have air and exercise 
as well as her brother, and that she may not be too much blamed, if 
in her earnest play she happen to tear or soil her apparel. I plead 
that she be not punished as a romp, if she keenly enjoy those active 
sports which city gentility proscribes. I plead that the ambition to 
make her accomplished, do not chain her to her piano, till the spinal 
column which should consolidate the frame, starts aside like a broken 
reed ; nor bow her over her book, till the vital energy, which ought 
to pervade the whole system, mounts into the brain, and kindles the 
death-fever. 

Men prize, more than we are aware, the health-beaming counte- 
nance, the elastic step, and all those demonstrations of domestic or- 
der, in which unbroken activity delights. They love to see a woman 
equal to her own duties, and performing them with pleasure. They 
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do not like to have the principal theme of domestic conversation a 
detail of physical lUs, or to be expected to question like a physician, 
into the variety of symptoms which have supervened since their de- 
parture. Or if this is occaaonally borne with a good grace, where 
ill health is supposed to be temporary, yet the saddening ^ects of 
an enfeebled constitution cannot always be resisted by him, who ex- 
pected in his vrife a " yoke-fellow," able to endure the rough roads 
and sharp ascents of life. A nature possessing great capacities for 
sympathy and tenderness may doubtless be improved by the exercise 
of those capacities. Still, the good gained is only from the patient, 
or perhaps, the Christian, endurance of a disappointment But 
where these capacities do not exist, and where Christian principle 
is absent, the perpetual influence of a sickly and mournful wife is 
as a blight upon those prospects which allure men to matrimony. 
Follies, and lapses into vice, may be sometimes traced to those sources 
which robe the home of the hushamd in gloom. 



DOMESTIC TRAINING, 

Permit me to say to those mothers who interest themselves in the 
education of their children, be assiduous early to implant domestic 
tastes in the minds of your daughters. Let your little girl sit by 
your side with her needle. Do not put her from you when you dis- 
charge those employments which are for the comfort of the family. 
Let her take part in them as far as her feeble hand is capable. 
Teach her that this will be her province when she becomes a wo- 
man. Inspire her with a desire to make all around her comfortable 
and happy. Instruct her in the rudiments of that science, whose re- 
sults are so beautiful. Teach her that^ not selfish gratification, but 
the good of a household, the improvement of even the humblest de- 
pendent, is the business of her sex. When she questions you, repay 
her curiosity with clear and loving explanations. When you walk 
out to call on your friends, sometimes take her with you. Espe- 
cially if you visit the aged, or go on errands of mercy to the sick 
and poor, let her be your companion. Allow her to sit by the side 
pf the sufferer, and learn those nursing services, which afford relief 
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fo pGoiL Associate her with you. Make her your friend. Purify 
and perfect your own example for her sake. And while you mmgle 
with domestic training, and with the germ of benevolence, a know*- 
ledge of the world of books, to which it will be a sweet privilege to 
introduce her, should you be able to add not a single fashionable 
accomplishment, still be continually thankful if you have been suc- 
cessful in shielding her from the contagion of evil example. 

THE YOUNG MOTHER. 

No longer will you now live for self; no longer be noteless and un- 
recorded, passing away without name or memorial among the people. 
It can no more be reproachfolly said of you, that f^ you lend all your 
gi^aces to the grave and keep no copy.'' 



BESPONSlBELrrY OF PARENTS. 

Great need have we to repeat the question of the father of Sam- 
son to die angel who announced his birth, ** how shall we order the 
child V^ Surely we shall unite with fervor in his supplication to the 
Father of angels, — *^ teach us what we shall do unto the child." 
iTie soui, the soul of the babe, whose life is nourished by our own ! 
Every trace that we grave upon it will stand forth at the judgment 
when the " books are opened.*' Every waste place, which we leave 
through neglect, will frown upon us as an abyss when the moun^- 
tains fall and the skies shrivel like a scroll. Wherever we go, let us 
wear as a signet-ring, ** the child P^ *^ the child P^ Amid all the 
musi6 of life, let this ever be the key-tone, " the sotd of the child P* 



TEACH YOUR CHmUlElEN RELIGION. 

Do you ask, when shall we begin to teach our children religion ? 
As soon as you see them. As soon as they are laid upon your breast 
As soon as you feel the pure breath issuing from that wondrous tis- 
sue of air-vessels, which God has wreathed around the heart. 

The religion of a new-bom babe is the prayer of its mother. 
Keep this sacred flame burning, for it is the shrine of the soul until it 
is able to light its own feeble lamp, and fill its new censor with praise. 

As the infant advances in strength, its religion should be love. 
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Teach it loreby your own accents, yoar countenance, your whoiede* 
pc^tmeot Labor to fashion its halnts and temper after this hallowed 
model. Let the first lessons of earth breathe the s[Hiit of heaven. 

When the high gifts of qieech and thonght are given it, pout it 
to Him who caused the sun to shine, and the plant to grow, and the 
chirping Wrd to be joyful in its ne^ Teach it that it is loved of 
this Great Being, that it may love Him in return. Mingle the ma- 
jesty of His goodness with the elements of its thoughts. You will be 
surprised to see how soon the lisping lip may learn communion with 
the Father of mercies. 

" Teach me to pray, instruct me in religion,'* said a young prince 
to his tutor. ** You are not yet old enough.** " Ah, yes ! I have 
been in the burying-ground. I have measured the graves. There 
are some there which are shorter than I.** 

Mother, if there is in your grave-yard one grave shorter than 
your child, hasten to instruct him in religion. 



THE mother's hand. 

A pious mother, in her prayers with her little scm, was accus- 
tomed to lay her hand upon his head. She died while he was yet 
too young to realize the loss which he had sustained. He grew up 
an uncurbed and wayward boy, whom none seemed to unda-stand 
and few to love. Yet in his most reckless and passionate paroxysms, 
something seemed partially to restrain and rule him. He said it was a 
hand upon his head like his mother's hand. Often he yielded at its 
touch and wept bitterly. In the jflush and fever of youth, he trav- 
elled widely over foreign lands. Vice tempted him, and the virtue 
which should have withstood it, had but a frail rooting. StiU, 
something withheld him. It was the same hand upon his head, a 
soft, cool hand. He dared not utterly to cast off its control. 

In his old age, he said to some children — *^ A hand is upon my 
head, upon my few hoary locks, the same hand that used to rest in 
prayer among the firesh sunny curls of my infancy. And if I am 
ever saved, it will be by that mother's hand, and my Redeaner's 
mercy." 
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For the Patriarch. 

THE FAREWELL, 

BY WILLIAM CtJTTSB. 

Adieu ! — adieu !— to God, 
Who only can in every change befriend thee, 
In sickness and in health — at home — abroad-— 

I fervently commend thee. 

Adieu ! — to Him whose love 
Has watched around ue ever until now, 
And still his kindly watches keeps above, 

For thee my soul shall bow. 

Adieu !— may his right hand 
Uphold, sustain, encompass thee, and guide ; 
And still, by day or night, on sea or land, 

A peaceful path provide. 

Adieu ! — ^may the same grace 
That BO enriches now our sweet comrnunion. 
Be aye the same, in every time and place, 

A deathless bond of union. 

Adieu !-— then, though we part. 
We still are joined in ties that cannot sever. 
Linked in the holy fellowship of heart 

That lives and grows forever. 
Adieu !-r-my daily prayer 
Your daily paths shall faithfully attend. 
That heaven may bless with its peculiar care 
My cherished absent friend. 



181 



EDUCATION. 

XENOPHONsaid to Crito— whoever educates his duldren well, 
gives them much, even though he leave them little. 

Education is an inheritance, about which heirs never quarrel. 

The wealth of a state, said Calvin, consists not in great treasures, 
solid walls, fair palaces, weapons and armor ; but its best and no- 
blest wealth, and its truest safety, is in having learned, wise, honor- 
able, and weU^ucaied citizens. 

Edmund Burke says — ^Education is the cheapest defence of a 
nation. 

No. IV. 4 
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Education, says Gov. Everett, is a better safeguard for liberty 
than a standing army. If we retrench the wages of the schoohnas^ 
ter, we must raise the wages of the recruiting-sergeant 

In every age, said Luther, even among the heathen, the necessity 
has been felt of having good tutors and schoolmasters, in order to 
make ^y thing respectable of a nation. But surely we are not to 
sit still and wait until they grow up of themselves. We can neither 
chop them out of the wood, nor hew them out of stone. God will 
work no miracles to furnish that which we have means to provide 
We must, therefore, apply our care and money to train up and make 
them. 

I am indebted to my father for living y said Aleitander, but to my 
teacher for living well. 

Next to the influence of parents, who are the teachers appointed 
by nature, is the influence of the schoolmaster, to whom, in riper 
years, the authority of the parent is partially transferred. What 
Madam De Genlis said of her teacher but exemplifies a common 
fact: — ^^ I became attached to her from the first, and my attachment 
was as lasting as it was lively. Indeed, I loved and admired her so 
much, that she might have taught me whatever she had chosen." 

The influence of education is well expressed in the answer given 
in the fable, by the earth in a flower-pot to the child, who asked 
how it became so firagrant : — " Roses were planted on my soil. Their 
perfume deliciously penetrated through all my pores. Otherwise, I 
had been still but a mass of clay.'* 

Men are educated for what they are. Nature gives capacities — • 
incidental providences, often called accidents, direct them to eflbrtin 
a particular channel. Practice developes, strengthens, and gives 
them a leading control over others that were left dormant, but origin- 
ally of equal power. What, therefore, is called genius, is often no* 
thing more than habit successfully engraft^ on the exercise of 
ordinary faculties. How is it that one of your sons is a mechanic, 
another an artist, a fourth a merchant — the first, fond of mathema- 
tics; the second of poetry ; the other of financiery ? Because each 
was educated to his profession, and each might have been, by the 
same education, what the other is. 
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) 

For the Patriarch. 
EVERY DWELLING A SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

BY REV. A. J. LEAVENWORTH. 

Volumes of practical wisdom are treasured in the remark of 
Edmund Burke — ^'^ Education is the cheap defence of nations.'* 
" The maxim," says Dr. Chalmers, " is one of the weightiest oracu- 
lar sayings which has ever fallen from any of the seers or sages of 
our land.'' If such is the justice and weight of this sentimient in its 
application to a royal government, of how much greater importance 
must it be to one of a republican, representative character ! Know- 
ledge and virtue are the very life-blood of our existence. If we 
neglect education, we shall erect our halls of legislation and our 
courts of justice in vain. We may line our coast with forts, and sur- 
round our borders with a standing army, but sooner or later our ruin 
is inevitable. By luxury, dissipation and domestic strifes, our 
strength will be gradually reduced ; by an intellectual sterility, and 
vice and irreligion as the natural consequence, the favor of heaven, 
will be forfeited and withdrawn, and we shall nurse in our own bo- 
som the monster that will destroy us. If a foreign adversary does 
not pour in its legions upon our inglorious ease and vanquish us, 
there will be certain to spring up, in the midst of a people thus pre-, 
pared, a Cataline or a Robespierre, who will key the iron yoke of 
despotism on our necks ; and these very expedients of safety, like 
the anchor to which the wrecked mariner clung, will render imore 
certain, complete and hopeless our destruction. 

The wisest philosophers and statesmen, at different periods of the 
world, have decided that the training of the rising generation is an 
appropriate object for public beneficent action. It was a doctrine 
of the great Lycurgus, that children are the property of the state, 
and therefore provision for their education should be made at public 
expense. By him it was well understood that the present youth are 
soon to be in middle life, and shortly after, in old age. He saw them 
prospectively coming up to the administration of the government ; 
and he knew that nothing but their thorough discipline for the ser- 
vice could render the prosperity and perpetuity of the commonwealth 
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secure. And the excellent fathers of our country, so far adopted 
this prmciple that, in many of the states, foundations were early laid 
to provide gratuitous or greatly cheapened instruction for all the 
young. But after the lapse of more than two centuries, it is at this 
date a notorious fact, which ought strongly to arrest pubHc atten- 
tion, that all the facilities thus given, and all the interest in the 
cause which has hitherto prevailed, have not been sufficient to pre- 
vent the accumulation of a fearful mass of crude uncultivated intel- 
lectual and moral power in the land. 

It is clearly shown, by a careful and moderate estimate, founded 
upon accurate survey, that out of the 5,000,000 proper subjects ot 
scholastic instruction in our land, there are but about 2,000,000 who 
are actually enjoying these advantages. Of the remaining 3,000,000 
it is but a small proportion who can either read or write. What is 
to be the character of these miUions of uneducated ^ citizen kings V* 
And what is to be their influence on the future destmy of this gr^at 
and growing empire ? Should not the fact of their existence in this 
condition awaken the solicitude of every statesman and of every pa- 
rent in the land who hopes to transmit to posterity the inheritance 
we have received from our fathers 1 

We have read, that before the severance of this country from 
Great Britain the royal governor of Virginia declared that "/rec 
schools were a nuisance. That from them sprang all the rAeUums 
or heresies in poKUcs and religionJ^ And though there may have 
been some error, there was a great deal more of truth in hb asser- 
tion. Light among the people, was a dangerous element to the dom- 
ination, then sought to be tyrannized over them. The true doctrine of 
those times, and that especially which was required by the peculiar 
policy of the mother towards the daughter land, was that of the old 
but anti-Christian adage, " ignorance is the mother of devotion." 
Not so with us. Our government is founded upon difierent princi- 
ples. It is the people's government^ and hght and knowledge are 
demanded by the people, that they maybe able to direct and sustain 
it. What we want, therefore, is the British rule reversed. And 
the French have given it to us : nothing could be more appropriate : 

" FOUR INSTRUCTIQW ON THE HEADS OF THE PEOPLE ; YOU OWE THEM THAT 
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The very things we need, are the royal " nuiscmcesP Give 
us " free schools" in abundance and of the right character, and the 
rising generations successively, in them, making rich harvest of their 
advantages, and it will more cheer our hearts, and shed more hope 
and brightness and glory on our prospects than millions of money or 
thousands of fleets and armies. 

But it is apparent that such provisions, in sufficient numbers, are 
not now at our command. Millions of our youth are growing up 
in ignorance, and millions more will soon succeed them, whose suflF- 
rage will appoint our legislators and rulers, and decide who shall 
command our armies, teach our schools and colleges and minister at 
the altars of religion. Let Christians, philanthropists and patriots 
do what they can, and years will pass, before the educational priv- 
ileges of our country will overtake the advanced march of popula- 
tion. Well may this view, when duly examined, awaken solicitude 
in every true heart, and put this whole nation upon the inquiry, 
** What remedy can be found 1" 

In casting our thoughts over this subject, one sentiment has been 
very deeply impressed on our mind; that an increased, a greatly 
increased attention should be given to family education. Each one 
of these millions of our youth spends firom twelve to twenty years in 
the bosom of a family before he sallies out upon the stage of life. 
This is the period of forming character, and therefoj^ indubitably of 
the greatest moment. Then 

" The mind, improvable and soil, ^ih ease 
Imbibes and copies what she head's and sees \ 
And through life's labyrinth holds out the clue, 
That education gives her, false or true." 

Lord Brougham, the noble advocate of popular education in 
Great Britain, maintains even, that " if a child is neglected till six 
years of age, no subsequent education can recover it. You may 
teach what you choose afterwards, but if you have not prevented the 
formation of bad habits you will teach in vain." 

Let the families which embrace these neglected youth ; nay, let 
all the families of our land, be deeply imbued with these sentiments. 
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Electrify the public mind : let the press, the pulpit, and the forum 
speak and be heard. Instruct the parents ; inculcate on them thdr 
duties and responsilulities. EspeciaUy ^ instruct the mothers," v^ho, 
by their character, relations and sphere of life are designated by the 
Creator, as the proper teachers of their children. If, by any means, 
due interest can be awakened and kept awake on this subject, the 
happiest results will follow. Every dwelling will then become vir- 
tually a " school-house" and every family a ^^free schooly^ in which 
the parents will preside as principals, and the elder children will 
serve as assistants, and the work will be done. Make what abate- 
ments you please, for some intellectual and some moral incompe- 
tences among the parents ; and there will still remain enough of 
these glorious ^American free schools/ receiving their pupils, un- 
spoiled by corrupters, at the most impressible period of life, and con- 
tinuing their tuition from twelve to twenty years, — to train up a 
generation in intelligence and virtue, to the praise and glory of God. 
Under such an economy, \ve should see, in due time, reared a nation 
of men and women, whose knowledge, whose fixed principles, incor- 
ruptible integrity and moral worth, would afford us better protection 
against foreign assailants than bulwarks of adamant, and surer de- 
fence against internal dissension, heartless demagogues, and con- 
spirators, than the legislation of the profoundest sages, and the 
severest penal sanctions. 

Fathers, mothers — ^be implored to consider at what a stupendous 
cost the foundations of this government have been laid-^the support 
of which now rests upon your shoulder. How, without your consent 
and co-operation, can knowledge and virtue ever obtain universal 
diffusion among the American people? And without such an 
achievement, what but dilapidation and ultimate overthrow can 
await the proud temple of our Uberty ? On whatever other condition 
we may cry " Peace, Peace," it will prove but a syren's song, and 
lull only to delude and destroy. The truth is as firm as demonstra- 
tion can make it, and as legible as though it were written on the broad 
arch of heaven, that the families of owr land must become the nur- 
series of education and sound moral principle, or the hope of the tui- 
tion^s immortality, must he surrendered. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

I. The Yodng Choir. This is the title given to a collection of 
moral and sacred Hymns with Music^ well selected, arranged, or 
original, by W. B. Bradley and C. W. Sandfers. Published by 
Dayton & Saxlon, N. Y., and sold by Saxton & Pierce, Boston : 
144 pages, 18mo. It has elementary lessons suited to beginners, and 
by which children may easily be instructed. FoUowmg these are 
nearly a himdred different tunes, beginning vnth the most simple 
ones. 

We rejoice at the progress and success of the effort in this coun- 
try to introduce the Grerman method of makmg music a universal 
study for children. This branch of study has produced a call for 
elementary books. We know not whether the one before us is the 
best — ^but it certainly is good, plain, comprehensive, and cheap. If 
parents will take it, and require their smallest children, who can 
read, to recite to them the elementary lessons, they may at once 
learn and teach, or at least make these principles familiar to them- 
selves while they are fixing them indelibly in the memories of their 
children. It has been demonstrated that the early exercise of their 
natural abilities vrill make singers of all. In Germany, every man 
and woman is a singer. Some, of course, prove to be better than 
others, some excel, but all are singers. 

n. The Vestry Singing Book. Compiled by A. Fitch and E* 
B. Dearborn. Published by Saxton & Pierce, Boston, and Dayton 
& Saxton, N. York. It is a duodecimo, of 256 pages, 116 tunes, 
and 324 hymns. It contains a selection of good old music, and of 
good old hymns, designed for the use of the conference room and 
social meetings. This book is recommended by its compact form^ 
its low price, its large variety of excellent tunes, which have stood 
the test of time, and for its entire adaptation to familiar, social, or 
private worship. The Hymns are before you where you open to 
the music, which, for ordinary purposes, supersedes the necessity of 
a separate Hymn Book. 
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in. The Temptation, OR Henry Thornton. By a Minister. Pub- 
lished by D. S. Kmg and Saxton & Pierce, Boston — 106 pages, 24mo. 
This little volume relates a true story of a family precipitated from 
a high eminence to poverty, dishonor, and premature death, by a 
single glass of winty traced through all its consequences. The story 
is well told, and possesses thrilling mterest It cannot be read by 
any man without associating indelibly with every wine cup, the pic- 
ture of the insidious poison, which '^ biteth like a serpent and sting- 
eth like an adder" — and the train of evils which are entailed on 
the drunkard and his family. 

IV. The Siege of Derry. By Charlotte Elizabeth. Published 
by J. S. Taylor & Co, — 29 pages, duodecimo. This is a book of his- 
tory, fiill of that absorbing interest which the best writers have given 
to fiction. It is heart-sickening to read the records of bigotry and re- 
ligious persecution, where the sword, the fire and fagot have been 
placed at the disposal of the hierardiy. A secularized church be- 
comes of necessity $i worldly establishment, and as it is directly 
calculated to awake an unhallowed ambition, it wiU associate wick- 
ed and ambitious men with its offices of power. That church, which 
seeks to exercise political influence, to arm a soldiery for its defence, 
to force the consciences of its subjects, and claim exclusive territo- 
rial limits, a geographical control, must be earthly and sensuaL We 
reccommend this book as a fair record of the natural tendencies of 
that form of the church, claimed and exercised by popery. K those 
who are ready to condemn bigotry in religion would secure that fel- 
lowship due only to Christian disciples, practismg Christian principles, 
let them freely admit the palpable errors of the past, and divest their 
church of its marks of apostasy, and we will embrace her as our m- 
tety as we now cordially do some of her members as brethren. 

V. MEMom OF Martha. By J. A. James. Published by J. S. 
Taylor & Co, — 31 pages, duodecimo. James writes every thing well, 
and Taylor publishes well. This is a good little volume, calculated 
to recommend religion to the young by a delineation of its power 
and blessedness as exemplified in Martha, who was called to an early 
grave sustained by its consolations. 
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VI. The Cause and Cure of iNFroBLiTY. By Rev. David Nel- 
son. Published by J. S. Taylor & Co., — 352 pages, duodecimo. This 
book is written by a man who is conversant in his own heart with 
the common subterfuges of infidelity, and who has been driven firom 
them all to admit iully the evidences of Christianity, and to feel its 
power. It is therefore a treatise, well adapted to produce a practi- 
cal effect on the same class of men. The edition before us is a new 
and good one ; — ^we trust that, like its predecessors, it will account 
well to the publishers, and well repay the purchasers. 

Vn. Jane Brush and her Cow ; a story for children, by a lady 
of New York. Published by M. W. Dodd, — 133 pages duodecimo. 
We think this an unfortunate title for an excellent book. We should 
hardly have been attracted by its name to^make a purchase of it, 
and yet we are glad that the publishers have given us an opportu- 
nity to recommend it It should rather have been called, Animal 
Sympathies, or the JSTatwal History of Domestic Animals. It is 
full of instruction, interesting incident, and excellent moral. 



For th« Patriarch. 

SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN. 

BX A LADY. 

Jfatural Philosophy. — Lesson Fourth. 

FRICTION. 

What is Friction? It is that resistance to motion which is 
caused by the roughness of the surfaces of all bodies. 

Can you mention any bodies that are perfectly smooth ? There 
are no bodies perfectly smootii ; for if we examine the most polished 
substances, such as steel or glass, witii a microscope, we shall find 
their surfaces imeven. 

What effect has firiction upon machines 1 It wears away their 
surfaces so that at length many parts are unfit for use ; it is this 
which renders knives and scissors dull after they have been used for 
some time. 

How may friction between bodies be diminished ? By making 
their surfaces smoother. 
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Can bodies then ever be made too smooth ? They may ; for, on 
bringing their very smooth surfaces too near each other, they will 
have a tendency to cohere, and of course their motion will be im* 
peded. 

Is friction greater between substances of the same or of different 
kinds 1 Substances of different kinds will move over each other 
much more easily than those of the same kmd ; thus, there is less 
friction in the motion of copper over brass than over copper. 

In what other way may friction be diminished ? By covering 
surfaces with oil or tar, &c ; thus, the wheels of carriages need fre- 
quent greasing to move easily. 

Is friction greater between bodies that drag or between rolling 
bodies 1 It is much less between rolling bodies. In descending a 
very steep hill, it is customary for stage-drivers to connect the two 
wheels on one side of the stage, by means of a chain ; why is this 1 
It is that the wheels may drag instead of rolling, so that the friction 
being increased, the stage may descend more slowly, and conse- 
quently more safely. 

Is friction greater between large surfaces or small ones ? The 
extent of surface merely has no effect upon the friction between 
bodies of equal weight ; but friction is much greater between heavy 
bodies than between light ones. 

Is this property of friction, — ^which we have as yet seen to be 
only a hinderance to motion, — of any use ? It is indeed very useful ; 
for, were it not for this, we should find it very difficult to hold any 
thing in our hands or even to walk. 

Why is it more difficult to walk upon ice than upon the ground ? 
Because the ice is so smooth that there is very little resistance by 
friction between it and our shoes, and we find it difficult to stand or 
to walk upon it. But, were there no such property as friction, the 
ground would be more slippery than ice, and it would be almost im- 
possible for us to walk. 

THE PENDULUM. 

What is a Pendulum ? It is a cord or wire suspended from any 
point, with a weight attached to its end, such as may be seen m 
clocks. 
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If you raise this weight a short distance, by swinging it either 
way, and then let it iail, what will be the effect ? It will, by the 
force of gravity, descend to its original place, when its acquired ve- 
locity will cause it to rise again upon the other side; the force of 
gravity will again cause it to descend, and so on. 

Why will not these forces cause it to continue vibrating forever 1 
Because of the resistance of the air, and the fidction of the line upon 
the pomt firom which it is suspended. 

To what important purpose has the pendulum been applied? 
It forms the most important part of a clock, by which we are enabled 
to ** count the mmutes as they fly." 

What is an important law of the pendulum, and one which is 
essential to its use in time-keeping 1 That the vibrations of the 
pendulum are always made in equal time. 

How is the pendulum kept in motion in a clock ? By means of 
weights and wheels, which form a part of the machinery. 

To whom do we owe the invention of the pendulum ? To the 
philosopher Galileo. As he was sitting in church in Pisa, he ob- 
served the vibrations of a chandelier suspended from the ceiling, 
which had just been set in motion in lighting it He observed that 
these vibrations were made in equal times, and on making experi- 
ments, he established the law of the pendulum on which depends its 
use in time-keeping. 

Has the length of the pendulum any influence upon its vibra** 
tions? Yes; long pendulums vibrate more slowly than short ones, 
hence we make a clock move faster by shortening tte pendulum. 

Why does this same clock often nm slower in smnmer than in 
winter ? Because the pendulum is usually made of metal which is 
lengthened by heat, and therefore being longer it moves more slowly 
in summer. 

Why will pendulums vibrate more slowly at the equator than at 
the poles ? Because the earth is flattened at the poles^ so that the 
force of gra,vity will be less at the equator than at the poles, the 
pendulum being farther from the centre of the earth. For the same 
reason a pendulum will vibrate more slowly on the top of a moun* 
tain than at its base. 
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For the Patriarck. 
GUARDUN ANGELS. Original. 

WORDS BT WM. CUTTER, ESQ. 
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Shin-ing fiom onrTather's presence, Watch aronnd as im and night 1 
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Have we then, our sister angels, 
Or our seraj)h brothers there, 

One with us in kindest feeling, 
One in hope and one in prayer 1 



And do they, nndimm^d beholding 
Our Redeemer's glorious face. 

Feel, when we are grieved or wounded, 
All our sorrow and distress 1 



Blest indeed thy least disciple, 

Represented thus above ! 
Who would value wealth or gloiy, 

When compared with Angel's love ! 



Gracious Savior ! deign to set us 
From our deep corruptions free, 

By thine inward teaching make us 
Meet for angels, meet for thee; 



Meet for this divine communion 
With thy holy ones below, 

Meet for that eternal union 
Ransom'd souls in bliss shall know. 
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Na V. 
THE PROPER ORNAMENT OF WOMAN. 

BY REV. DAVID S. DOGGETT. 
Randolph Macon CoUegt, Va. 

Two terms in this title cannot fail to ckim indulgence; and 
though occurring with no such design^ will, in this respect, unite 
both classes of my readers. The former is " ornament ;" this will 
interest the ladies, for they are fond of ornament The latter is 
*' woman;" this will interest the gentlemeny for they admire wo- 
man. Yet besides this reason, which is far from being superficial, 
though it appears facetious, there is one of more solemn import to 
solicit a fixed and careful attention ; an attention warranted by the 
exalted object of whom we speak, her present position and her future 
destiny, the link which she forms in the chain of being, the influence 
she exerts opon the allotments of man, and the eagerness wjth which 
her society is sought. 

vztximkL BEAtrrr. 
We cannot fail to perceive that woman is impressed, externally, 
with marks exchiidvely characteristic; that in many of her physical 
attributes she is remarkably different firom man, and is accurately 
adapted to the designed relation between the two. Take for ei(am- 
j^, the general appearance of her person ; and of this appearance, 
one of its shades, take comdvMss of person. Behold the graces 
No. V. 1 
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which combine to produce it. See the finish which is given Jo the 
picture; the perfect proportions which distinguish it, the delicals 
combinations of color which embellish it, the concentrated «xpres* 
$ion which animates it, and the tasteful drapery which invests it 
Add to this, the universal and undisputed influence which it wields^ 
and the unrestrained admiration which it elicits, whether it be vdled 
in the snows of Siberia, or pant in the ardors of Africa ; whether it 
be tinged with the lily or the rose, with ebony or with oBve. 
Woman in this respect holds a place, which no creature of reality or 
imagination can supplant, as willingly awarded as it 19 truly 
merited. 

From such an observation, it will be concluded that an original 
peculiarity designates her figure, and throws around her a natural 
profusion of charms; and thus a natural asylum was prepared for 
her in the heart of man. Ornament in itself is not foreign from her; 
it is inseparable. She was made to be adorped. Or rather, she 
was adorned when made. Ornament, too, is essential to her. Her 
place and her relation require her to attract ; and the God of nature 
has been lavish of his gifts upon her for that purpose. With a sin- 
gularly few exceptions, nothing is wanting, throughout all the mil- 
lions of the sex, to make an attractive example of beauty. I cannot 
forbear a further reflection in connection with these remarks ; and 
that is, the infinite variety which is observable in female beauty. 
No one individual incorporates or monopolizes die abstract idea of 
beauty. It is distributed in different degrees amongst the sex. In- 
deed our notion of perfect beauty is taken from this universal distri- 
bution. But for that, we Jiould deem each individual a fini^ed 
specimea ; and where there was no actual deformity, there would 
be some reason for such a conclusion. 

This variety of featural expression is a very striking example 
of the wise adaptations found in nature. How the sentimoit of 
bdauty is formed in man, we are not now required to define, but cer- 
tain it is, that this sentiment is different in different persons ; that 
what appears lovely to one, appears less so to another; and that die 
opinions of almost all differ as to what constitutes a perfect image. 
Even wh^t is considered a blemish by one, will be regarded as an 
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embfllishment by another: an arrangement this, in reference to a 
man and the object of his affections^ which, while it renders the one 
entirely satisfactory to the other, is designed to throw an entrench- 
ment between them and others ; concentrating their affections upcm 
(fiemselyes, and withdrawbg them from all the rest 

DESIGN OF LOVELINESS IN WOMAN. 

■ Th.^ influence which the external loyelinesa of woman was de- 
»gp^ tc exert, must not be confined within that narrow sphere in 
which it has so powerful, a play. It was deagned to diversify and 
adorn erection ; to add perfection and the crown to the splendid se- 
ries of b^utiful objects with which it is filled. It was designed to 
present .an object of contemplation to the eye^ to affi)rd pleasure to 
the mind, and .thus to^elevate it ; to give cultivation and exercise to 
lome of the finer emotions of the soul, to shed a tranquilizing influ- 
ence over its perturbations, and to sustain, by lightening, its daily 
load of care and sorrow. 

TT8 mOH BELATION& 

i have been but remotely accomplishing my duty by asserting 
&e existence and dommion of ncUtural beauty in woman. This, as 
We have seen, has its use. Yet it would be unpardonable, even by 
those who most prize it, to affirm that this is her proper ornament. 
If she were a statue, a painting, a phantom, or even an inferior ani- 
mal, this might be her highest praise. But since she stands upon 
the pedestal and is crowned with the glory of a spiritual and immor- 
tal nature, which heat outward beauties enshrine, and that but tran- 
siently, she assumes the character of high moral dignity, and even 
grandeur ; impresses us with altogether a different estimate of her 
worth, and confounds 'even those low and groveling views which 
she, too often, has entertained of herself. It devolves upon me 
therefore to set forth that kind of ornament which comports "with 
the whole of her vastly extended rela^ons m time and eternity, 

SPHERE OF WOMAN. 

We come, then, to define the exact sphere in which woman was 
designed to move l£stving done so, we shall fijid less difficulty in 
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describing those qualities which adorn her in it Whatever that 
sphere may be, her real ornament consists in filling it weU. This is 
beauty ; not in the exquisiteness of any, or of all the features, not in 
symmetry of form, not in the robes of an ever gaudy and changeful 
fashion. It is beauty real and enduring. It is the image, not float- 
ing in the imagination of the painter, but spread upon the canvass in 
all the power of his genius and perfection of his art Nay, it is that 
image inclosed in a frame of gold, and hung up in the gallery of the 
rarest and ripest productions of the pencil, to be admired by the pres- 
ent, and transmitted to future generations. , 

The place which I shall assign to woman, is, as will be seen, a 
relative one ; relative to man ; less extensive, but not less honorable 
than his. It is wholly different from his. While, therefore, there 
may be a laudable emulation, there never can be a laudable compe- 
tition between the sexes. One cannot invade the prescribed limits 
of the other without signal dishonor, or a painful disturbance of their 
mutual harmony. The one, moving in his sphere, may be compared 
to the rugged earth, in its wider orbit ; the other to the moon 
attending, with a smiling face ever fixed upon it. 

We have nothing to do directly with the question of rights be- 
tween the parties. This is naturally settled. They fall of necessity 
and with ease within the boundaries assigned to each by God him- 
self, and of which each has an instinctive recognition. We may, 
however, doubtless interest ourselves by collecting some of the facts 
which show the difference between the allotted places of man and 
woman, which as distinctly ascertain the relation of each, as the 
wing indicates the relation of the bird to the air; or the fin, the fish 
to the water. 

In confirmation of this, there is obviously in woman an adapta- 
tion to less arduous exercises than man. Compare their physical 
powers. How unequal ! Everywhere she is of a smaller stature, 
more rounded limbs, more flaccid muscle, more delicate texture, and 
more attenuated nerve than man. These marks, as physiologists 
tell us, are founded upon a difference in her physical organization. 
Here, then, is an original and fimdamental distinction between them. 
Accordingly, she is by nature unfitted to discharge many of the re* 
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quired duties of life. "Whatever be the part she ie designed to act, it 
is not, it cannot be that which is exacted from man. She could not per- 
form it. I do not ask with what grace, but with what success could 
she endure the hardships of winter, use the axe, the maul, or the 
plough, discharge the duties of the bar, the senate, the pulpit or the 
camp ; or guide the ship across the stormy ocean, or the powerfid 
steam engine over its dangerous track ? Duties indispensable and 
high, she is indeed required to discharge, but from her inferior 
strength, they cannot be such as these. 

The same conclusion is inferrible from her almost absolute de« 
peodence upon man for her subsistence, defence and happiness. For 
neither of these Is she fitted without him. Neither of them could she 
by any means secure. A conviction of this dependence is implanted 
in her nature. It is a truth which she never pretends to debate. 
With all the uncontested and mysterious power which she possesses, 
how could she protect herself from beasts, robbers, or warriors; cul- 
tivate the earth, or perform the sterner duties of life for her support, 
or acquire for herself all those sources of pleasure so necessary for 
her ? If, then, in the arrangements of Providence, she be thus de- 
pendent upon man, her relation to him is not only defined as differ* 
enij but subordinate. 

Our sense of fitness, that strong feeling we have of congruity, 
adds force to this view of the sphere of woman. The Author of our 
being has endowed us with the faculty of discerning the order of the 
universe, and a feeling which corresponds with it, and which gives 
us pleasure. We are repulsed and shocked when that order is dis- 
turbed or inverted. Thus, when we behold the easy and graceful 
movements of machinery, we are pleased, but when they are irregular, 
or suddenly arrested, we are pained. When we behold smiling fields 
and azure mountains, we are delighted ; but when'we look again 
and see the former desolated by earthquakes, and the latter invested 
with the blaze of volcanic fires, we are filled with horror. If, again, 
we see a human being capable of discharging all the varied functions 
of life, actually doing it with regularity, consistency and despatch, a 
similar, emotion of pleasure arises within us. But when we see the 
same man idle, dissipated or deranged, sorrow and distress occupy 

1* 
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our mmds. Thus when we see woman following the unobtrosire 
path appropriated to her sex, moving in the noiseless circle of pri- 
vate life, a sense of fitness and of the beautiful sprmgs up immediately. 
But if she wander from the one, or wildly fly off from the other, ab- 
horrence and disgust as instantly fill us. In the former she resem- 
bles the soft and alluring hght of the evening star, sparkling upon 
the bosom of the west ; in the latter the intermitting blaze of the 
lawless comet. 

The Scriptures give their testimony upon this question, in sev- 
eral forms no less beautiful and touching than instructive and au- 
thoritative. We find it in the history of the creation, in the order of 
which, man was first made and then the woman. The simple nar- 
rative b, that after God had created man, he saw that he was alone, 
and that it was not good for him to be so ; and deteimined to sup- 
ply him with a companion. To accomplish his benevolent purpose, 
he caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and during his extreme 
insensibility, he took a rib from his side, wrought it into a woman, 
and presented the lovely object first to his sight and then to his em- 
brace. This indicates the secondary place of woman. Yet, while 
it does so, it equally shows that the relation is as intimate, and the 
connection as close, as the existence of two different beings can al- 
low 5 a fact conveyed in the significant exclamation which Adam 
uttered when his admiring eyes first fell upon the enchanting Eve. 
Said he : " This is now bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh.'' 
This history corresponds with two statements which we have made 
concerning the condition of the female.* It suggests, what we have 
seen to be true, her dependence upon her noble companion. Her 
creation was not separate and independent, as his was, but was 
founded upon and derived from his, as though she could not have 
existed at all without him. He was the physical fountain of her 
being. But for him, she would not have been. It is, moreover, to 
say the least, emblematical of that superior refinement and finish 
which is peculiar to the female body. She was not taken from the 
cold, unwrought and lifeless clay, as was man, but out of that clay 
warmed, and wrought, and animated ; made out of a previous sym- 
metry ; an improvement upon the origmal work ; not that man was 
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faulty^ but that woman was faultless. A quaint and sentimental 
comment upon this history is thus given : ^^ She was taken, not out 
of his head, to show that she was not to exercise dominion over him; 
nor out of his foot, to indicate that she must not be his slave ; but 
out of his side, to intimate that she needs his counsel and direc- 
tion ; from under his arm, to teach him that he must protect her ; 
and near his heart, to tell him that he must love her as himselfl'' 

Besides giving the history of the creation, the Scriptures state 
doctrinally, the relation of woman. ^^Man is the glory of God ; the 
woman is the glory of man. Neither was man created for the 
woman, but the woman for the man. Nevertheless, neither is the 
man without the woman, neither the woman without the man in the 
Lord." Perhaps this teaches all the Scriptures hold concemmg wo- 
man in the abstract, apart from the special relations she may sus- 
tain. From it we learn, — 1. That she is secondary in her sphere. 
2. That there she is " the glory of man." 3. That she was created 
*^foT*^ him, " a help-meet," the counterpart of himself— to aid him in 
answering the object of his existence, to consummate his virtue and his 
happiness. 4. That both are dependent upon each other, and stand 
upon equal terms ^^ in the Lord." In their relation to him there is 
no difference. 

COMPARATIVE INTELLECT OF WOBIAN. 

We may here refer to an inquiry which has often arisen, and 
which, in its turn, has been one of the exciting themes of debate ; that 
is, whether God has given |p woman the same order of intellect as 
to man. It has been contended that he has not. In the age of Riv- 
alry it was maintained that she was superior. But neither is true. 
The latter declaration will have no serious advocates ; and the for- 
mer is, to my mind, untenable. One fact has furnished a plausible 
reason for it; and that is, that as a general rule, woman manifests 
less strength of mind than man. This, however, can be accounted 
for without lowering the standard of her capacity. 

In the first place, her duties are not of such a character as neces- 
sarily to develope her mind in the same respect, and to the same ex- 
tent The mind usually adapts itself to its requirements. Some 
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men are made, beyond aH doubt, intellectually yigorous by the col- 
lision and pressure of circumstances. Secondly, her education is 
Tery different, both domestic and hterary. By the one, she is made 
familiar from childhood with the scenes of a narrower circle, and of 
a less stirring and disciplinary kmd. By the other, she is deprived of 
more than half of the advantages conferred upon the male. It is 
not of that description most calculated to unfold and train the men- 
tal faculties. It is wofully defective, and reproachful to the patrons 
of female education. It consists of the elementary branches of an 
English education, the mere rudiments of science, music, painting, 
and a Uttle French. This is scarcely the out^de of education, but 
such as a tyrannical custom has imposed upon her. The fault is not 
hers ; it is man's. If the system were ever so perfect, the time 
would render it inefficient. That is too limited for its object The 
young lady is withdrawn from school before her mind can be devel- 
oped, even by the best methods of instruction ; before some of the 
higher faculties begin to act; at the time at which young gentlemen 
usually commence their college course. Withal, what is the com- 
petency of the greater proportion of their instructors ? Very few of 
them are thoroughly educated, teach as they have been taught, and 
entail the imperfection of their knowledge, without the hope of 
amendment, upon their pupils. Besides, how few institutions afford 
the requi^te facilities, as to a regular course, an adequate number of 
instructors, or any apparatus at all for the illustration of scientific 
doctrines. Society, too, augments this evil. As much intellectuality 
is not expected of woman, as of man ;- and she is sensible that she 
can f xert her charms very successfully without it. This, on the one 
hand, prevents those efforts which society should make to provide 
her with the means of a complete education, and on the other, disin- 
clines her to the arduous pursuit of higher acquirements. 

Finally, whatever might be the degree of her culture, two ob- 
structions will ever be in the way of such an exhibition of it as man 
is apt to make. She acts upon a less observable theatre, and pos- 
sesses a constitutional difference which must forever conceal it from 
promiscuous companies or popular assemblies. Take all these con- 
siderations together, and they will account for the difference which 
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is generaDy remarked between the male and female intellect Make 
their condition, so far as these are concerned, equal, and the mani- 
festations of their minds will also be equal. Throw around man the 
same restrictions, and relieve woman from them, and a complete 
inversion would occur. It might, I apprehend, be allowed that she 
possesses some aptitudes for knowledge equal, if not superior to any 
that man can claim. She has a quicker perception, more vivid sen- 
sations, and a more glowing imagmation. Let her teachers be com- 
petent, her studies thorough, her time of education protracted, and 
knowledge be demanded of her, and she will shme as brilliantly, 
think as profoundly, and generalize as widely as man. Madame de 
Stael, Hannah More, and Mrs. Summerville are instances of intellect 
as capacious and exalted as can be found, with a few exceptions 
perhaps, in the chronicle of renowned men. The last, living at this 
time, is amongst the greatest mathematicians of this or of any age. 
It would not be difficult to give instances of others little less illus- 
trious. 

This age is happily employed in putting more adequate means 
within the reach of woman ; and every experiment proves that she 
receives them as kindly, and profits by them as much as the other 
sex. I consider it as the omen of her complete exaltation, following 
in the track of all those other blessings for which she is indebted to 
the Christian religion. Behold the interest awakened on her behalf 
in the philanthropist, in the Christian, and in parents. All are be- 
conung enlisted to do her the long neglected justice ; to restore to 
her a righteous debt Not only private schools conducted by more 
competent instructors, but academies, and even colleges with ao^ple 
facilities, are rising up to afford her every means of a solid education. 
The course is completed, degrees are conferred, the experiment is 
triumphant, and the circles of life are adorned, enlivened, and edified, 
by the most attractive accessions of educated ladies. 

MORAL CAPACrrV OF WOMAN. 

• 

As to h^ capacity for moral cultivation, no discus^on need arise 
Of this she seems more abundantly and exquisitely susceptible ; and 
while eminently capable of a very high degree of moral excellence, 
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tile condition in which Providence has placed her, renders the acqin 
sition of it more easy and delight&I. Her nature is more plastic and 
her station more favorable to every virtue. If there be one for 
which she has not a remarkable capacity, it is courage. That de- 
pendence which she is in the habit of placing in man, growing out 
of her physical weakness, prevents its development Even this, leai 
necessaiy to her than any other, is not wanting because of any de- 
fect in her moral nature. A different position in society, and press- 
ing emergencies would call it forth from its dormant state into an 
astonishing display. I do not speak of its fitness to the female char- 
acter, but of the fact of its esdstence. Deborah in sacred, and Se- 
miramis in profane history, might satisfy us that if it were necessary 
generals would appear out of the ranks of the fair, not behind a 
Caesar or a Washington; generals, not in the tactics of love, but of 
war. I do not recollect any other good quality which is not emi- 
nently woman's. They are all in her power, and may find their 
perfection and luxuriance in so fertile a soiL 

LOVE OP PERSONAL DECORATIONS. 

In looking over the face of female sodety, one great phaiomenon 
strikes the mmd, and it has ever distinguished the sex, viz., a per- 
petual effort to add new beauties to her person. She has ever been 
more solicitous of adventitious ornament than man. Everywhere, 
whether in civilized or barbarous. Christian or heathen lands, the 
attire of woman has occupied more of her time and attention. She 
has not deemed it sufficient to array herself only in becoming and 
tasteful apparel, but she has labored to enhance her attractions by 
the most varied, brilliant, rich and rare productions of art Her 
waking hours have been occupied, and her busy fancy racked with 
the idea of adding another charm to the zone of her loveliness. 
Plates of gold have infolded her hair, gems have sparkled upon her 
brow or hung in waving splendor from her ears, chains of coral have 
encircled her neck, and folds of the most costly drapery have in- 
vested her limbs. In these latter days, the world of fashion has been 
resigned to woman, and a strange infatuation has induced her to be- 
lieve that no other world is fit to be inhabited. << Out of the fashion, 
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out of the world," is the motto which the goddess has inscribed upon 
her temple, and dehvcred to her yotaries, and which they propagate 
as the price of their admission. The jeweller, the mantua-maker, 
the milliner, have all become the servile ministers of her pleasure, 
torture their exhausted ingenuity to meet her insatiable demands, 
and obsequiously attend her to the altar of her devotions. Behold 
the devotee. Commencing her career at the toilet, where for many 
an hour, and with many a step and courtesy, backward, forward 
and aside, and many an emotion of self-complacency, and many a 
smirk, adjusting, part by part, with the pains of the limner, her newly 
invented and lately arrived apparels, she sallies forth to the drawing- 
room, to the promenade, the church, the party or the baU, each oc- 
casion having its appropriate costume. Ribbons, bows, flounces, 
furbelows, colors and jewels, flowing and glittering, all are employed 
to decorate and attract, to trumpet her fame, and say to the observer, 
^ look at me." No less wonderful is the inconstancy of fashion. 
The winds change scarcely more often, and the tides are a thousand 
times more regular. That which was the admiration of one day, is 
abandoned on the next ; and as for the seasons, they never arrive 
without introducing the season of fashion, and New-York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Richmond become, in their places, her standard 
emporiums. 

If this capricious influence were confined to the dress tlone, it 
would appear less objectionable. It assumes a modification which 
most singularly affects the person itself. One would suppose, that 
its dominion could hardly extend farther than the ever-shifting states 
of the apparel ; but it invades the mind and directs the movements 
of the body. There is a fashionable mode of thinking, and a very 
fashionable mode of speaking. The sentiments, the words, the very 
utterance are all fashionable. What an influence has fashion over 
her subjects ! Does she command them to be stiff? Lo, they are 
statues! Does she order them to be nimble? Behold, tkey are 
spirits ! Does she regulate their carriage 1 See how mincingly tfiey , 
walk ! Does she control their manners 1 What affectation ! The 
puppet is not more obedient to the hand that moves the wires, 
than they are to the laws of fashion. 
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ORMCf OF THE LOVE OF O&NAMENT. 

This desire for ornament, so peculiar to woman, has its origin in 
that very relation which has been described, in which her acxjept- 
ance depends so much upon her appearance ; upon the impression 
that it makes. As we have said, her position requires her to attract 
She cannot make advances, but she can allure. She must allure. 
The consciouraess of this fact induces her to adopt the most expe- 
dient method to effect this object 

A FALSE TASTE. 

It is necessary and right that woman should endeavor to render 
herself pleasing. But it is obvious that this desire is generally per- 
verted. It is founded in a superficial estimate of .her true dignity, 
and a false taste for the beautiful. Its gratification does not com- 
prehend, and therefi>re cannot represent the whole of her nature and 
relations. It refers only to the person. If it were made a question 
of taste only, whether the use of mere ornaments add a real im- 
provement to the personal appearance, the preponderance would 
doubtless be in favor of the negative. Such appendages encumber 
and (testroy tliat simplidty, openness and relief which give such in- 
imitable eflFect to the portrait of nature. The contrivances of art can- 
not amend it What improvement does the jewel add to the ear; 
the ring to the finger ; or the cham to the neck ? What advantage 
do ihest give f^ the general expresskm? Or what effect does the 
most fantastic millinery that ever entered into the mind of a Parisian 
belle produce ? Do these impart real beauty where it is not ? Do 
they enhance it where it is 1 They cannot. Take two ladies of ex- 
actly the same accredited degree of beauty. Let on6 be arrayed in 
all the gaudy trappings of fashion's gayest court, and the other vritfa 
the neat e^d plain attire of a mo^im (Quakeress. To which would 
l>e awarded the merit of good taste ? Whidi would be its better 
. example ? A refined and ddicate simplicity is the very arrange* 
piilmt ^diidk good taste requires, beymd which it is true of woman 
that^sheifi 

<< When unadorned, adorned the moit" 
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Our inquiry goes a step farther. Can these Wperadded fictions 
adorn the mind and the heart ? Do th«f add an improvement and 
a recommendation to them ? Are they the legitimate ensigns of in- 
telligence and goodness ? Have they in fact any just connection 
with them 1 On the contrary they invariably show, not only the ab- 
sence of these inestimable endowments, but inattention to them. 
They bespeak the superficial estimate which the candidate has set 
upon herself, and which she wishes to be reciprocated. They prove 
that she is engrossed with the mere outside, while the great world 
within lies in a state of neglect and desolation. 

But this question appears in a yet more serious light. How does it 
accord with the obligations of piety, the necessity and value of which 
woman has always been the first to acknowledge 1 Not at all. It is 
its antagonist. It is the very spirit of the world. It is the love of the 
world which cannot dwell with the love of the Father, These mere- 
tricious adomings always indicate a worldling. They are the fruits 
of an earthly mind. Piety is the love of God. The two are opposite. 
They cannot be cultivated together. One must be abandoned if the 
other be pursued. The fruits of one cannot cluster in the midst of 
the other, or even upon the same soil. Such ornaments, therefore, 
cannot accord with piety. She, who seeks them, cannot be a Chris- 
tian. The desire for them is consequently a perverted desire, utterly 
inconsistent with enlarged and correct views of the noble faculties 
and sublime destination of woman. Nor is it any palliation of its in- 
dulgence, that its influence is almost universal ; that it has become 
the law of the sex. It has only become the more alarming, and de- 
mands a more prompt and vigorous resistance. 

While we are pained at the distortion which this passion pro- . 
duces in the character, we must ever lament its results upon the 
present condition and future prospects of the sex. It is a grand ob- 
stacle in the way of her true exaltation. Her mmd cannot be de- 
voted to this, and at the same time suitably affected with itself. It 
forestalls the wish and the effort for improvement It renders all the 
means of it unavailing. It is the fell incubus that presses with a 
leaden weight upon the whole world of woman. If, by some happy 
change, she could be persuaded to rely upon her proper merit, her 

^o. V 2 
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buoyant nature would ascend with ease and rapidity to the lofty emi'* 
nence for which it was designed. But what is that, may I ask, 
which more than any thing else proves a barrier to the attainment of 
reUgion, and perils forever the souls of its unfortunate captives ? It 
b fashion. She strews her flowers and sings her enchantmg song to 
their deluded senses, and paves and beautifies the path that leads to 
their eternal ruin. What a mournful spectacle ! After receiving 
the homage of her countless devotees, she marks them as her victims, 
immolates them upon the very altar at which they worshipped, and 
makes a death of remorse and despair, terminate a life ctf gayety and 
foUy. - 

It is now time for me to state in what consists the true ornament 
of woman. My work is nearly done, if I have succeeded in showing 
that the prevailing taste is false. It will readily appear wherein 
her glory lies. The whole may be summed up in a few particulars, 
about which none will dispute, and which all will appreciate. 

INTELLECTUAL ORNAMENT. 

The proper ornament of woman consists, first, in the furniture of 
the mind; — a well cultivated intellect Of this, as knowledge is 
the proper aliment, so it is the brightest ornament. Omitting the 
consideration of that rich enjoyment which it affords, we will con- 
template only the estimate in which its possessor must be held. 
There is nothing so great as mind. But its greatness is not seen in 
all. Cultivation must awaken, expand and polish it. It then ap- 
pears ; and when it does, so strong are its claims, and so undeniable 
its power, that with unanimous consent, both amongst the learned 
and unlearned, those who exhibit it are acknowledged as not only 
fixalted by it, but an honor to the species. 

An unfolded and vigorous mind is the most magnificent object in 
the creation. We are 90 constituted that we have no power to 
withhold our admiration of it. The very aspersions of envy arise 
firom the conviction of its majesty. It confers more gloiy than all 
the aids of birth or fortune. As it makes the man, so it makes the 
Woman. Knowledge is her province as well as his. No charter 
has given him the monopoly. They are joint holders by law ; and 
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the dowry adds splendor to both : not less to her. To behold her 
in the exercise of a well furnished mind^partaking of the enjoyments, 
and following the appropriate pursuits of life, is a pleasing sight 
Behold her with all the train of the feminine graces, conversant with 
the languages and the lore of antiquity, communing philosophically 
with the works of nature, able to commit her reflections to the press, 
charming in poetry or instructing in prose; freed by cultivation from 
vulgar prejudices, taking an enlightened and liberal view of men 
and things ; or peculiarly gifled, as she is, with speech, and sparkling 
with vivacity, entertaining the social circle with refined intelligence. 
I need not ask the difference between such an one, and her whose 
pretty face, and gay apparel, and empty gossip constitute the whole 
of her personal worth. I said it was a pleasing sight to see a culti- 
vated mind in woman. More so, in fact, than in man, because it 
adds what is dignified in him to what is lovely in her. So great is 
the excellence of knowledge, that it imparts charms to those who do 
not possess them naturally, and gives a sort of beauty even to un^ 
gainly faces. The attractiveness of the one, by the law of associa^ 
tion, is transferred to the repulsiveness of the other. How much 
more capable then is it of enhancing the influence of those who have 
been the previous favorites of nature or fortune! The lamented 
Lady Jane Grey, and the more lamented Princess of Wales, added 
lustre to their persons and stations by the extent and variety of their 
knowledge. Let then woman possess it, and it will make beauty 
more beautiful, and homeliness agreeable, and invest her with a comr 
manding dignity which, while it will not impair the softer, will raise 
the higher emotions of the heart; and love and respect, hand in hand, 
will become suitors for her favor. Thus when we see the faireft 
creature in the world rich in the furniture of her mind, our admirai* 
tion and our affections both pay tribute to her power. But when 
we behold a beautiful person, and, upon acquaintance, find the want 
of intelligence, our disappointment is similar to that which a traveller 
feels, when from the highway he sees a stately mansion, approaches 
it, obtains admission, and to his surprise, no paintings embellish the 
walls, no figures adorn the ceiling, no carpet covers the floor, no ta- 
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ble bears a book, and no sofas or chairs offer him a seat Tlie whole 
interior is a scene of distressing emptiness. 

THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. 

The proper ornament of woman comprises, secondly, the Chris- 
tian virtues. These are of more acknowledged value, and greater 
moral beauty than even the highest mental endowments. There is 
in the nature of them something much more attractive. They ad- 
dress themselves to the heart; and as they are inexpressibly desira- 
ble in themselves, so they render all who cultivate them proportion- 
aUy pleasmg. The perfect possession of them all, constitutes our 
highest conception of moral beauty, the only visible exemplification 
of which was in the Lord Jesus. These virtues assimilate all to him. 
Descended from heaven, they impress a heavenly character upon all 
who acquire them. They are the true ornament of the moral, as 
knowledge is of the mental nature, to be substituted or counterfeited 
by no other qualities whatever. Without any superior intellectual 
acquirements they elevate an individual to the highest and purest 
esteem of men, the approbation of God and of angels. As there is 
a pecuUar susceptibility of them in woman, so she seems to possess a 
greater fitness for them. They appear more beautifully to accord 
with our ideas of her feelings and relations, and seem to find their 
designated place when illustrated in her life. Their names are sufli- 
cient to sustain this assertion; constant faith, cheerful hope, holy 
love, ardent devotion, immovable patience, unbroken fortitude, un- 
afiected humility, pious resignation, heavenly gentleness, meekness 
and charity* These are her ornaments; richer than the gold of 
Ophir, the diamonds of Peru, or the pearls of Golconda. These 
shed a captivating loveliness over every other accomplishment. 
These clothe her with a celestial vesture. These put upon her, her 
jewels and her crown, and impersonate in her a foil and blended 
display of Christian beauty, commending itself not only to the heart, 
but even impressing its inimitable graces upon the very features of 
the face. 

Urging the acquisition of the highest ornaments upon woman, 
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the Apostle says — ^^^ Whose a(]pming let it not be that outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting 
on of apparel, but let it be the hidden man of the heart, in that which 
is not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
which is, in the sight of God, of great price.'' To this let us add 
the te^mony of another inspired author : ^^ Favor is deceitful and 
beauty* is vain, but a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised." So suitable are the Christian virtues to woman, so ac- 
cordant with her soft and tender nature, so beautiful in her, if one 
would personify them, he seeks to represent them in her person. 
He would exhibit Faith in the person of a female, with a subdued 
but fixed countenance, leaning her head upon her left hand, with her 
elbow upon an open Bible. Love would be a female figure standing 
weeping before the cross. Devotion, kneeling with hands folded 
upon her bosom, eyes half closed, face raised toward heaven, and a 
pearly tear-drop pausing on her cheek. Charity would be the same 
form attending at the couch of suffering poverty with a benignant 
eye; Resignation would be sweetly calm in a scene of sickness and 
death ; and Hope would be reclining on an anchor, or sit smiling 
upon a tomb. 

RETIRING MANNERS. 

To be properly adorned, woman must possess, thirdly, retiring 
manners. By these I mean that kind of demeanor which indicates 
a trembling reluctance and hesitancy to exhibit herself; a struggle 
to put herself forward, even when she is required to act, which gives 
a little constraint to all her movements; a feeling which causes her 
to shrink from the public gaze, and to withdraw herself within tlie 
shades of a more agreeable privacy. This trait of the female char- 
acter is elegantly styled by Paul, " shamefacedness." Her constitu- 
tion and education both conspire to foster that sensibility which 
prompts to such manners ; and they are so highly appreciated and 
so universally cultivated that their inculcation here would be wholly 
gratuitous. Yet I will not forbear to speak in their praise. They 
are becoming to man, but essential to woman. Every other good 
and amiable quality would lose its power to fascinate, if not its real 
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merit, were it unassociated with t^m. What so much shodcs and 
astounds us as boldness in a female ! We start back as if frightened 
by an apparition. And there is a fosndatioD in nature for such a 
repulse. For, from her more exquisite feelings^ and less obtrusive 
sphere, we expect a corresponding senAiveness and delicacy of de- 
portment. We are disappointed if we do not see them. By them 
she has the power to attract in prop(yrtion as she retreats, as if God 
intended to show in woman (the sun of &e social) a splendid 
inversion of the great law of the solar system. These are the sweet 
carnation that glows upon her cheek, and the shadowy veil that 
gently falls over her person, only siifficiently transparent tp render 
her softened features visible and enticing. They are the guard 
which protects, the flowing robe which covers, and *^ the distance 
which lends enchantment '* to the object they invest. Divest her of 
them ; she is dismantled and dishonored. The violet is changed 
into the piony, the angelic vision vanishes from our eyes^ and a hor- 
rid spectre stares us in the face. 

ixniEsnc HABrrs 

A woman must be adorned, fourthly, by domestic habits. These 
are two-fold ; a fondness for home, and a qualification to discharge 
the duties of the household. These duties may be allowed to be ne- 
cessary, but some will doubt whether they form any part of the or- 
nament of a lady. This is one instance in which the present age 
has egregiously erred, and in which a sickly and corrupt fashion has 
inverted an ancient and healthful custom, and the very laws of the 
family circle have given place to a miserable suspension of its most 
indispensable duties. It is held derogatory to the style of a lady to 
be domestic, and an indignant blush and a scornful cant will diow 
that she wishes not to be considered as taking any part in the work 
or ordering of the family. It is in this respect that female education 
has one of its greatest defects, and woman has dropped one of her 
richest plumes, to insert in its place an artificial flower ; or conde- 
scended to sing as a mocking-bird, or flutter as a butterfly, rather 
than mamtain the true dignity and usefulness of her sex. Every 
conceivable reason refutes this folly. Her nature, her happiness^ 
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her health, her interest all make home her place, and its repudiated 
occupations imperious* But, in these days, a little beauty, a little 
tt>ney, nd a little pride, are sufficient to cancel all these obligations, 
and r^3iit forever the most sacred lessons both of religion and expe- 
rience. Grod's word reqtikes the sex to be " keepers at home." 
And is it ne recommendation of the fair to sustain this character? 
Nothing in their praise 1 

Home is the emigre, the throne of nuroman. Here she reigns in 
the legitimate power of all her united charms. She is the luminary 
whieh enlightens, ind the talisman which endears it It is she who 
makes " home, sweet home ;" who makes, to restless and wandering 
man, each domestic enclosure an Eden, and herself, the best repre- 
sentation of unfallen Eve ; whose assiduities and smiles make the 
very flowers look gay and the fruits taste delicious. Could you de- 
sire to witness a more interesting spectacle, than a lady, with every 
other accomplishment, occupied with the welfare of her family, anti- 
cipating and dividing their duties, equally capable of entertaining in 
the parlor, and managmg in the kitchen ? What poetic description 
has ever surpassed the scene of the same lady at her own table dis- 
tributing to her guests draughts of exhilarating beverage, made more 
luxurious by the smiles and the graces which despatched them ? 

Inspiration has given the best description of a woman adorned 
with domestic habits. ** Her price is far above rubies. The heart 
of her husband doth safely trust in her, so that he shall have no need 
of spoil. She will do him good, and not evil, all the days of her 
life. Ske seeketh^ wool, and flax, and worketh willingly with 
her hands. She is like the merchants' ships, she bringeth her 
food from afar. She riseth also while it is yet night, and givolh 
meat to her household, and a portion to her maidens. She consider- 
eth a field, and buyeth it : with the fruit of her hands she planteth 
a vineyard. She girdeth her loins with strength, and strengthcneth 
her arms. She perceiveth that her merchandise is good : her candje 
goeth not out by night She layeth her hands to the spindle, and 
her hands hold the distaC She is not afraid of the snow for her 
household; for all her household are clothed with scarlet. She 
maketh herself coverings of tapestry ; her clothing ia-silk and pur« 
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pie. Her husband is known in the gates, when he sitteth among 
the elders of the land. She maketh fine linen, and selleth it ; and 
delivereth girdles unto the merch^t Strength and honor are her 
clothing ; and she shall rejoice in time to come. She openeth her 
mouth with wisdom ; and in her tongue is the law of kindness. She 
looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the bread 
of idleness. Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest 
them all." 

BENEVOLENT DEEDS. 

The proper ornament of woman comprises, lastly, benevolent 
.deeds. Although she cannot occupy a conspicuous station in the 
field of charity, and her native sensibility would recoil from such an 
exposure, yet there are a thousand ways in which she can not only 
confer her blessings upon the needy, but the bestowment will add 
honor to her character. In the preservation, yea, in the enhance- 
ment of that very modesty, the loss of which would be her ruin, she 
can adopt measures to mitigate, and personally circulate amidst the 
scenes of human wretchedness, and thus, while accomplishing the 
only object she desires, give a pure and lofty elevation to herself. 
View her unostentatious methods of relieving the poor, her visits to 
the widow and the orphan, and her sympathizing presence in the 
abodes of lamentation and of wo, dropping her tears over the ob- 
jects of her tender vigilance. See her forming, amongst her own 
sex, associations of benevolence, meetings for prayer, plans of use- 
fulness, and especially missionary and Bible societies. Behold her 
bending over the couch of languishing affection, smoothing the fe- 
vered brow or moistening the parching lip, and shedding the per- 
fume of her affectionate sympathies through the chamber of affliction. 
Who can watch at the sick bed with the untiring assiduity of wo- 
man ? Who is so lovely in the midst of such a scene as she ? Then 
die appears as a ministering angel. Says Washington Irving, " as 
a vine which has long twined its graceful foliage about the oak, and 
been lifted by it into sunshine, will, when the hardy plant is rifted by 
the thunderbolt, ding round it with its caressing tendrils and bind up 
its shattered boughs; so is it beautifully ordered by Providence that 
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woman, who is the mere dependent and ornament of man in his hap- 
pier hours, should be bis stay and solace when smitten with sadden 
calamity, winding herself into the rugged recesses of his nature, 
tenderly supporting the drooping head, and binding up the broken 
heart." King Lemuel says of a benevolent woman, ** she stretcheth 
out her band to the poor ; yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the 
needy," " I will," exclaims the Apostle Paul, ** that women adorn 
themselves, not with broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly ar- 
ray, but (which becometh women professmg godliness) with good 
works." These are her ornaments. These reflect a richer lustre 
than woven tresses, burnished gold, or the many-colored pearL 

Such is our attempt to d^ne the proper ornament of woman. 
Imperfect as it is, we say in the language of a graphic pen : 

" Her form completed, lo ! she rises fair, 

Possessed of beauties far beyond compare. 

This last production of the artist's skiD^ 
I Best effort of his wisdom, might and will, 

Gains science' height : the high-wrought featurei shine. 

Her form displays a symmetry divine. 

Her pleasing gesture, a^ she walks along, 

Exceeds the power of harmony and song. 

Her fine exterior by her Maker drest, 

Is but the mansion of a brighter guest, 

To flesh superior far, howe'er remied ;— 

A pure, reflective, comprehensive mindl 

Expression soft sits sparkling from her eyes^ 

While from her bosom heavenly raptures nsc ; 

Intrinsic worth comprising every grace, 

Displays its radiance in her roseate face." 

Excellence of this kind is not only incomparably superior to all 
meretricious adomings, or personal beauty, but will last and allure, 
when the former disgust and the latter fades away. The time is 
coming when they will afford pleasure neither to yourselves, nor to 
your acquaintances. But that which has been described will 
strengthen and hallow the bonds of affection, and brighten as the 
ills of life advance, or its evening draws nigh, and then burst forth 
into a mild and meUow radiance, like the last rays of an autumnal 
sun, converting the very clouds which attend upon his departure into 
magnificent piles of floating gold. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 

BY THE EDITOR* 

"2%« Female Collegiate InstUtde'* of "VTirginia is located in 
Buddngham County, in the midst of a rich and an excellent popu- 
lation. It is under the direction of the Methodist Conference, and 
80 far is sectarian in its character ; yet its whole arrangements are 
in "the most catholic spirit. No test of religion is required either from 
its teachers or pupils — ^two of the former are Presbyterians, and its 
patronage is, to some extent, from all denominations. It is entirely 
a boarding-school, and its discipline strictly on the plan of a well 
regulated family. Its circle of studies is very liberal, embracing the 
common college course. Two degrees are conferred — ^the first is 
Mistress of English LUeratture ; the other is Mistress of Classical 
Literature. The oflScers are a president, a professor of the learned 
languages, and female assistants in all the departments. Tliey have 
semi-annual examinations, at the last of which, in June, there is a 
public exhibition, and the degrees are conferred. 

The preceding article by the Rev. D. S. Doggett is the substance 
of an address delivered at the last annual exhibition of the Institutei 
unaltered except in what was necessary ^to give it the form of an 
essay. We were present, and obtained the consent of the Author 
and of the Institute to give itto the public through our pages. We 
also accompany it with a correct front view of the college building. 

We have heard two objections urged against this Institution, and 
as they are not local but general in application to the plan of female 
education, we will give them a passing notice. 

The first objection is that a learned education is not suited to the 
female mind and sphere of action. This is well met, in part, by the 
excellent reasoning found in the preceding article. Let it fartlier be 
replied : If you wish to cure the sex of pedantry, educate them 
thoroughly. If you would make them helps«meet for intdlectual man, 
educate them thoroughly. If you would make them sober, keepers 
at home, domestic and practical in domestic economy, educate them 
thoroughly. They are capable of it, and will requite the expense. 
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Their minds, like their bodies, are sooner developed than those of the 
oth^r sex. They will finish a liberal course of study, and be ready 
to enter society at the age naturally, indicated for such introduction. 
Of all the learned ladies, how few have been pedants, or neglected 
the appropriate duties of domestic life. Facts speak volumes, land 
volumes might be filled with facts on this point 

The other objection is, that it is indelicate and unnatural for 
young ladies to appear in public and literary anniversaries before 
promiscuous assemblies. We were present at the last anniversary 
of the Institute, and met this objection as we came away. -The 
young ladies were examined in the Latin, Greek, Spanish and French 
languages, the higher mathematics, philosophy, criticism, etc. Du- 
ring this exercise they sat in their places, or stood amidst a crowded 
assembly of their fathers and mothers, sisters and brothers and/mnd*. : 
They afterwards rose in their places, and read various compositions 
and original discussions. In the position they occupied, there was 
no personal exposure except of the face and bust ; the other part of 
the person was protected from observation either by a breastwork or 
their particular friends who sat next to them. They were as unem- 
barrassed as any college students I ever heard, and appeared in the 
whole exercises much better than young men are accustomed to do 
at our college commencements. 

I then asked the objector if he allowed his daughters to attend 
balls aad dancing parties. He answ^ed, as I expected, in the af- 
firmative. Then you object to have your daughter rise with all the 
protections to her person here so well arranged, to speak her mind 
and exhibit the results of study, in presence of her particular friends, 
while you encourage her to stay at her toilet, and appear for the ex- 
press purpose of personal display in a mixed assembly, to be the 
object of universal observation from head to foot in a public attitude 
purposely arranged to display her person! Objections to public 
examinations and exhibitions at female seminaries usually come firom 
such persons, and have just so much consistency ! 

We have always been in favor of them. Properly conducted, they 
are productive of unmixed good, they develop and strengthen char- 
acter, and bring the sex into contact with the world in a manner 
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altogether practical, and productive of utility. There is no more 
personal exposure connected vnih these exhibitions, than with the 
ordinary qphere of woman as wdl defined in Christian society-^much 
less than in the arrangements of fashion and of pleasure, where loud 
talking, laughing, personal decoration and personal display are 
boldly attempted, tolerated, approved. It is our desire that all our 
daughters may be plain republicans and plain Christians, and by 
cultivating the " proper ornament of woman," appear in our social 
edifice ^^ as comer stones, polished after the ^militude of a palace." 



THE LAW OF THE LIPS. 
Speak kindly to thy fellow-man, 

Lest he should die while yet 
Thy bitter accents wring his heart 

And make his pale cheek wet 

Speak tenderly to him ; for he 

Hath many toils to bear ; 
And he is weak, and often sighs-^ 

As thou dost^under care. 

Speak lovingly to him ; he is 

A brother of thine own : 
He well may claim thy sympathies^ 

Who's hone of thine own bone. 

Speak meekly to him ; he may be 

A holier man than thou, 
And fitting it may be for thee 

To him with reverence bow* 

Speak solemnly to him ; for thou 
And he must surely meet, 

To make account for idle words, 
Before the judgment-seat 

Speak faithfully to him ; thy word 
May touch him deep vnthin, 

And save his erring soul from death. 
And cover o'er his sin ! 
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RURAL WALKS. 

BY A TEACHER OP A FAMILY SCHOOL. 

BOTANY, NO I. 

LANOUAOE OF FLOWERS. 

See, mother ! here is a beautiful Rose, said little Jane, as she 
came skipping, like a lamb, from the hedge to her parents. 

Here is a Lily! said Harriet — 

And here's a Pink! said Mary. Pray, mother, teach us what is 
the language offlowers^ cried all three at once. The gardener told 
us that flowers had a language. Can they speak ? 

Yes, my children, — flowers have a language. They proelaim 
their Maker, God. They lead us to /fim, ^^ whose touch perfumes 
them, and whose pencil paints." The brightest evidence of His ex- 
istence is in His works. The humblest mind can perceive it ; — chil- 
dren may comprehend it 

You see this picture of a rose in the ** Patriarch." Yes, and it 
is a beautiful picture. How perfectly it resembles the rose I hold in 
my hand, said Jane! Somebody painted this rose here, said the 
mother — ^yes, — ^yes, — ^yes. 

You all assent to this. You believe it Somebody also made 
that rose, which Jane has just plucked from the bush. Yes, God 
made it God made all things. 

The language qfJlowerSf then, to which I wish you first to at- 
tend, is that by which they acknovjledge their Maker. This is the 
language of nature — ^we may call it the religion of nature. It is 
beautifully expressed by King David in thenmeteenth Psalm — ^^^The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth his 
handy work. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
showeth knowledge ; there is no speech nor language where their 
voice is not heard. Their line is gone out through all the earth, and 
their words to the end of the world." The same sentiment is most 
happily paraphrased by the excellent Dr. Doddridge. Yes, inter- 
No V 3 , . 
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rupted Mary, I leamt it at the Sunday school. I will recite it 
mother : 

" The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their Great Original proclaim. 
The unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Doth his Creator^s power display^ 
And publishes to every land 
The works of an Almighty hand. 
Soon as the evening sheides prevail. 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
While all the stars that round us bum,* 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid these radiant orbs be found ; 
In reason's eeur they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing as they shine. 
The hand that made us is divme." 

How eharmiog, said little Harriet I qever knew before how 
pietty these verses were, although I hare taid th^n often to mj 
teacher. And the nineteenth Psalm, too, said Mary. Mother, I will 
cany this rose to the Sunday school class. How all the girls wiU 
love to learn the language of flowers. 

My children, God teaches us in all his works and providence, as 
well as in his word. We are surrounded by him on every side. 
We can never hide ourselves from his presence. 

Yes, mother, said little Jane, it is in the Psalm I have leamt for 
next Sunday. " Whither shall I go from thy Spirit ? Or whither 
shall I flee from thy presence ? If I ascend up into heaven, thou 
art there ; if I make my bed in hell, behold thou art there. If I take 
the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea^ even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall 
hold me. If I say, sucely the darkness shall cover me, even the 
night shall be light about me. Yea, the darkness hideth not from 
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thee ; but the night diineth as the day ; the darkness and the light 
are both alike to thee." And I think this is like a part of the little 
hymn I say when I go to bed : 

** Thy all surrounding sight surveys my rising and my rest, 
My public walks, my private ways, and secrets of my breast. 
O wondrous knowledge, deep and high ! where can a creature hide ? 
Beneath thy circling armi I lie, inclosed on every sidel 

So, my dear girls, you see that God is your constant teacher, and 
you need not to go to school always, in order to learn. The atten- 
tive observer will find 

" Lessom in flowers, books in the running brooks^ 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing !" 

But llus is enough by way of introduction. I intend to improve 
these rural walks, so as to make them '^ walks of usefulness." To 
this end, I propose to conduct you through a short couise of simple 
lessons in 

BOTANY. 

Do you wish to study botany ? 

O yes, mother, if the language of flowers be botany. 

It is more than that. Botany is a science, which treats of p/oTi^. 
The name is derived from the Greek, and signifies a plant. 

The parts of the plant are^imr, viz., the root, the stem, the Zeo/J 
and ibe flower. In this rose, which Jane has just plucked, you see 
the stem, leaf ^xd flower. Yes, mother, the stem I hold in my hand, 
the leaf is the green foliage, the flower is the blushbg and delicate 
blossom that smells so sweet. 

That is tolerably correct. 1 shall put into your hands Mrs. 
Phelps's " Botany for Beginners," a very excellent little work, but 
which I shall attempt still further to simplify for your use. I shall 
direct your attention first to iheflotver. This has usually seven 
parts: 

1. The calyx. — You see it, in the painting, best in the bud ; it 
surrounds the Uossom, and is green — the blossom is just burstiBg out 
of it Calyx means a cup — ^it is a kind of cup, in which the blossom 
is set* 
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2. The corolla^ which is the blossom ; the parts or leaves of the 
blossom are called petals. Corolla is derived from a Latin word 
wluch means crovm^ from its resemblance, perhaps, to a crown. 

3. The stamens. These are small, pin-like clusters, bclosed by 
the corolla. They resemble pins stuck into the centre of the petals, 
with the heads up. I shall show them to you more plainly when we 
come to the lily. 

4. The pistil is the largest of these, which stands up straight in 
the centre of the stamens. 

5. The receptacle or receiver — the bulb at the end of the stem. 
Into this the petals, stamens, pistil and calyx are inserted. It supports 
all the other parts of the flower, and is at the bottom of the calyx. 

6. The pericarpy is that part of the flower which contains the 
seed. The word literally signifies the part arotmd the seed. 

7. The seed, out of which the new plant is produced, is carefully 
packed away in little cells in the pericarps and protected by it. AH 
the other parts of the flower seem to be made to nourish and protect 
the seed, and thus to perpetuate the species, or to provide for the re- 
production of other flowers after these shall have withered. 

This is the way flowers speak, mother, and tell us there is a God. 
All &ese things show design. I remember the class in Iflkural 
Theology said that the exhibition of design proves the existence ol 
a designer. Here is design; there must, Uien, be a designer, and 
that designer is God. 

You are right, Mary* TWs is the great argument by which 
God m nature teaches his own existence to all his intelligent crea* 
tures; and I am glad you have been able to repeat it so wdl with^ 
out my assistance. There is a language of flowers which the cu- 
rious have defined, and to which I may refer hereafter— *but it is 
fanciful and artificial — this is real and full of instruction. 

Remember what I have now said, and be prepared to tell me all 
the parts of a flower, when I call on you. The Patriarch promises 
to give us a beautifrd 'picture of the lUy and also of the pink; by 
the aid of these, we shall be able to analyze the flower, and to ex* 
' hibit plainly all its parts, even although those you now hold in your 
hands should wither, and no others should bloom until the spring. 
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HEAIJEN'S LESSON. 

BY MRS. L. H. 8OT0URNEY.* 

Heaven teadteth thee to mourn, O friend beloved ; 
Thou art its pupil now. The lowest class, 
The first beginners in its school, may learn 
How to rejoice. The sycamore's broad leaf, 
ThrillM by the breeze, the humblest grass-bird's nest, 
Murmur of gladness, and the wondering babe, 
Borne by its nurse out in the open fields, 
Knoweth thai lesson. The wild mountain-stream 
That throws by fits its gushing music forth, 
The careless sparrow, happy, though the frosts 
Nip his hght foot, have learn'd the simple lore 
How to rejoice. Mild Nature teacheth it 
To all her innocent works. 

But God alone 
Instructeth how to mourn. He doth not trust 
This highest lesson to a voice or hand 
Subordinate. Behold ! He cometh forth ! 
O sweet disciple, bow thyself to learn 
The alphabet of tears. Receive the lore. 
Sharp though it be to an unanswering breast,— 
A will subdued. And may such wisdom spring 
From these rough rudiments, that thou shalt gain 
A class more noble, and, advancing, soar 
Where the sole lesson is a seraph's praise. 
Yea, be a docile scholar, and so rise 
Where mourning hath no place. 



tHE MANUAL LABOR STUDENT. 

The son of a moderate farmer in New Hampshire felt an ardent 
desire to pursue a course of liberal education. The want of his la- 
bors on the farm, however, detained the consent of his father until the 
son was legally free. At the age of twenty-one, he entered on his 
favorite enterprise, poor, penniless, with only the limited education 

*- This article is taken, by pennission of the Author, from the volume entitled Pocahontas ' 
and other Poems, now puUishing by Haiper & Brotheis^-^Eo. 

3* 
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he had obtained at the district school during a small part of the win- 
ter months. Hb thirst for knowledge had thereby been increased, 
and was unquenchable. He purchased a few acres of land at a 
small price, and by the money he had been able in yarious ways to 
lay by. This he cleared of the timber entirely by his own hands, and 
sowed it with wheat in the autumn. While this seed was lying 
through the winter, preparing in nature^s laboratory to vegetate m 
the spring, he engaged in teaching a small country school. In the 
summer, he went to his father's house and helped him to harvest his 
hay. In return for this service, be had his father's workmen to help 
him to gather his wheat. It proved to be an abundant crop, and 
he sold k for an unusually high price. With the avails he com- 
menced a course of study at the academy^ and by similar labors, an- 
nually repeated, he sustained himself through an entire college 
course ; he was graduated with honor, and has since been an able 
and faithful, and successful minister of the Gospel. His head is now 
covered with gray hairs of honor, prepared for a crown of glory, 
which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give to all those w^ho have 
been " faithful in a few things" — and who wait for his appearing. 



THE PRINTER'S APPRENTICE. 

A xouHQ man was once apprenticed in this city as a printer. 
He boarded at the house of his father, who was in easy circumstances, 
but who required his son to pay for his board from the avails of spe- 
cial perqubites, which furnished his fellow-apprentices with a liberal 
supply of funds for pleasure. This the young man thought was hard, 
but when he was of age, and master of his trade^ his father called 
him and said—** Here, my son, is the entire amount of the money 
paid to me for your board daring your apprenticeship ; I never in- 
tended to retain it, but have reserved it for your use — ^with it I give 
you as much more, as a small capital to commence business." The 
wisdom of the old man wai now apparent to the son. His fellows 
had contracted bad habits in thA expenditure of ^ilar perqui^tes 
which his father had withheld from him, and were nowr penniless in 
]vice. He was enabled with a good character to commence a small 
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business, and now stands at the head of publishers in this country. 
Most of his companions in apprenticeship are miserably poor, vicious 
and degraded. 

The same man has told me that he never was but once in a the- 
atre. On that occasion he had been persuaded to go by his fellow- 
laborers, who were accustomed to it, and who ftimished him with a 
ticket On taking his seat in his box, he remembered that it was 
precisely the hour his mother was accustomed to retire for prayer^ 
and he well knew that the burden of her prayers embraced the 
salvation of her children. He rushed from the room, and never re- 
turned to it. Those sons are privileged who have prajring mothers, 
and fathers to discipline and restrain them. Faithful parents make 
their children to be blessings to the world, and crowns of glory to 
themselves. Who does not honor the parents, who are honored in 
their children 1 



THE YOUNG MECHANIC. 



Having some business in a printing office in this city, my atten- 
tion was awakened towards a young man, who was called by the 
foreman to undertake a part of my job. He said he could work only 
two hours of the day. On inquiring the reason, he told me he 
was a member of college, and after attending to his regular duties,' 
he saved two hours a day to work m the printing office, except 
Saturdays, when he worked most of the day. He received about 
fifteen cents an hour ; and in this way he was teaming a good trade, 
to which he could resort if necessity required, was occupying his 
time, and procuring some extra funds for pocket money. I was in- 
formed that several members of the city colleges were also employed 
in the same office in a similar way. I immediately determined to 
Tccord this fact, and call the attention of students and of thar pa- 
rents to it 

Manual labor schools are splendid tiieories, but they seem, in a 
great degree, to have fiuled in the eilperiment — not that the object is 
not good, biit from other causes, into which I will not here skxp to 
inquire. Many of our colleges- ara so situated that students can find 
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ready access to any kbd of mechanic work, and may eaaly^like the 
young printer, select their kind of labor, and engage in it at their leisure 
hours. How much better for health, morals, and economy this would 
be, than to assemble to fritter away their time, money, and moral 
principle, in smoking, drinking, or sauntering through the streets ! 
It is related of some gentleman of great wealth in England, that 
when his daughter was asked in marriage by a nobleman, the father 
inquired if he could work at any trade. The young sprig of nobility 
indignantly replied that he inherited forty thousand pounds a year. 
" But no man is truly rich," said the wary father, " nor suitably prepared 
to take charge of a family, until he can get his living with his own 
hands." And to testify his affection, the young nobleman went and 
learned a mechanic trade. The father then committed his lovely 
daughter to his protection — ^thus estimatmg the mechanic above the 
nobleman. 



THE APPRENTICES' LIBRARY. 

BY ELIHU BURRITT, 
Tho Learned Blacktmith. 

" Why, Frank Wilson ! How — ^where on earth did you get all 
these books! Here! — what? the Knickerbocker too! and the 
North American and American Eclectic ! Now Frank, where did 
you get the money to buy all these t Why, I have ten dollars more 
a year than you ; yet I have to send down to father for money, al- 
most every month. You take the Eclectic indeed ! Why, there are 
none but 'Squire Waters and Doctor Marvin in the whole town 
who think themselves able'to have such a costly work, which is only 
meant for a few rich people to read. Pretty well, eh 1 for a poor 
apprentice to a soap-boiler.! Where did you get that book-case, 
and all those books you have got stuck up there ? Let's see — Plti' 
tarch^s Lives I Who's he? what's that about? Rollings ^cient 
History! why did'nt he write it all in one book, as well as to have 
a dozen about it ? Gibbon^s Rome! there's no such place in the 
United States. Why, my dear fellow, what a long list of outlandish 
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names you've got here ! Let mo see — ^Milton, Shakspeare, Young, 
Pope, Dryden, Cowper, Bacon, Locke, Goldsmith, and all the other 
Smiths in creation, as well as those in America ! Now, come; I 
will light my Havana, and sit down here, and give you a chance to 
explain how you, an apprentice, with only forty dollars a year, con- 
trive to scrape together a library half as large as Parson Dayton's.'* 

Sitting down in the proffered chair, and lighting his long nine, 
Edward Saunders placed his feet upon his friend's clean desk, and 
seemed really to be waiting for a detailed account of the modus ope* 
randi by which an apprentice could acquire honestly such a collec- 
tion of valuable books. Nor did Francis hesitate to gratify his 
curiosity. Both of the young men were in the middle of their ap- 
prenticeship ; and the most cordial intimacy had subsisted between 
them from their youth. Edward was deficient in nothing so much 
as in that economy so necessary for an apprentice in expending his 
small annuity : and Frauds hit upon a very successful method of ad- 
ministering to his young friend a salutary lesson upon this subject, 
while he explained how even an apprentice could acquire a taste 
and the means for the cultivation of his intellect 

" Edward," said he, takmg up his pencil, " I will explain to you 
in figures, what seems to have excited your wonder, if you will per- 
mit me, by the way, to ask you a few questions in order to solve the 
problem. I see you are very fond of smoking; how many cigars 
do you buy a week ?" 

" none, of any account," replied Edward, anticipating some 
unpleasant strictures upon his favorite practice; — ^^*afler working 
all day, it is really a comfort to smoke one genuine Havana : it does 
not amount to any thing ; I only smoke six in the course of the 
whole week." 

^ Six Havanas a week," repeated Francis, putting it down upon 
paper, with as much formality as if he were registering the data of a 
problem ; " six a week, at two cents a piece, amount to the very 
trifling sum of six dollars and twenty-four cents per annum. I sup- 
pose you spend a trifle at the fruit shops," continued Francis. " No- 
thing worth mentioning," replied Edward, rather startled at the ag- 
gregate of such little iten^s ; ^^ all that I buy-^apples, nuts, raisins, 
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figs, oranges, Jcc., do not amount to ninepence a week : why, Uiat is 
not half as much as Tom Williams, the goldsmith's apprentice, 
spends for mint juleps in half that time; and beades, Francis, you 
know I never taste a drop of any kind of liquor — ^not even wine. 
You certainly can't think that I lack economy, Frank ?" 

*^ Ninepence a week for nuts, raisins, oranges and figs," repeated 
Francis, in a low serious tone, pronouncii^ the items, one by one, 
as he wrote them down, with all the precision and gravity of a clerk in 
a country store ; — ^^ Ninepence a week amount to six dollars and fifty 
cents per annum ; which, added to six dollars and twenty-four cents 
spent for cigars, make the trifling sum of twelve dollars and seventy- 
four cents for one year. Now, Edward, sec what I have obtained for 
just this sum." ^^ Here," said he, taking down several neatly bound 
volumes of the North American Review, and a handful of those of 
the Knickerbocker, — *^ I have bought all these for a less sum than 
you have paid for cigars, nuts, etc., during the last year. And as 
for these oUier books which you see here in my case, I will tell you 
how I have obtained them, and how any oth^ apprentice can do the 
same, with only thirty-six dollars a year too. You know our mas- 
ters are very industrious and steady men ; and are attentive to their 
business, and like to see their workmen sa They prefer also to see 
them with a book in their hands, when they have done their work, rather 
than to be lounging about at the taverns or in vicious company. So 
when my master saw that I liked to read every chance I eould get> 
and spend all the money I could spare for books, he offered to give 
me ninepence an hour for all the time that I would work from twelve 
o'clock till one, p. m. And that is the way, Edward, that I have 
bought all these books, which you thought I had borrowed, begged 
or stolen, I work every noon-time a half an hour, and earn -enough 
every fortnight to buy one of these books — Milton's Paradise Lost, 
for instance. To be sure, they are not bound in calf, nor are they 
gilt-edged; but they contain the same matter as if th(^ were, and 
that is enough for me. 

When Edward Saunders had listened to this very intepcstii^ and 
simple explanation of his uncle's apprentice, and had passed his eye 
over all the fine books in his little library, he arose suddenly at tiM 
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very last words of Francis, and opening his little chamber window, 
took out of his hat the half-dozen cigars, which were to constitute 
his week's stock of comfort, and without saying a word tossed them 
into the garden. A new fire of animation lit up his eye, as he dart- 
ed out of the room, tummg only at the door to say — ^* Pll try tf, 
Frank:' 



HISTORY OP MY OWN GENERATION. 

BT A aUINaUAQENARIAN. 

CHAPTER III. 

My visit to prison, which introduced me to the chaplain of that 
institution, made me acquainted also with many interesting facts in 
the history of crime, of startling import, and worthy of the careful 
attention of all who feel that they are themselves liable to fall, or 
who exert an influence on others around them. They should be 
written and hung up in every nursery, recorded in every school-book, 
read by every eye, pondered in every heart, kept constantly before 
the mind. The causes of crime lie deeply m the native depravity of 
the heart, so that every mind is pregnant with the seeds of an— but 
attention should be particularly directed to the thousand exciting 
causes, which are everywhere exerting their active influence to rouse 
these dormant elements. Over themj we exercise authority ; and 
through their agency, we may modify, if not direct and control, the 
action of the mind, the emotions, afiections and moral characto* of 
the heart. 

The gwifleman from whom I received my information had been 
for twelve years engaged in visiting prisons, and in direct contact 
with their inmates. , The early history of men of crime, as given by 
him, embrace the following facts, and justify the instructions we 
append. 

Parental example is found to be a fruitful source of contamina- 
tion. This is exerted on the tender mind at the earliest period of 
life ; as soon as the child begins to notice the terms of intercourse on 
which the parents live together ; as soon as it hears the words they 
utter, of kindness or reproof, of profaneness or of prayer. The pa- 
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rent cannot breathe without shaking to its roots the immortal plant^ 
which is putting forth its tender leaves^and opening its tender petals 
to inhale the atmosphere of their home. It strengthens or withers, 
becomes vigorous or sickly, as its natural wants are met, or neglected, 
or rudely treated, in the first hours of its birth and breeding. 

Wicked servants are a second source of early contamination. 
The history of crhne ought to be sufficient to place parents on their 
guard against ei^posing their children to the corrupting influence of 
unprincipled and wicked servants. Most persons know something 
of the danger, perhaps, from their own experience. Even in their 
father's house, before they fairly escape from the nursery, the seeds 
of a native depravity are often warmed and brought to vegetation in 
the hot bed of vice under the culture of those who are hired and paid 
by tile moral guardians of their own dear children. And many pa- 
rents, who would willingly lay down their lives for their children, 
thus immolate them on the very altar where their daily prayers are 
offered on their behalf. Wicked servants are a gangrene at the 
fountains of life, a grave of God's blessings in the family where they 
live. Parents cannot be too much on the alert to guard their pre^ 
cious ofispring against them. 

Vicious schoolmates are a third source of early misdirection as 
developed in the history of criminals. When children escape firom 
the nursery, they fall more directly under the influence of servants, 
and next into the company of vicious companions. This is a source 
of contamination to which any child is exposed, and which will 
prove pernicious, if not fatal, unless the parent continue to hold him 
with a strong arm. He is sent to school. Evil associations are 
there inevitable. Let every parent realize this, and apply an anti- 
dote, by salutary instructions, early exhibited and assiduously repeated 
through every stage of education, until principles are formed, and 
have stood the shock of experiment and solicitation. Many parents 
send their childrra from home to learn a trade, to a boarding sdhool, 
or to travel, to conflict with the world, unadvised, untaught, unprac- 
tised in its arts of deception. How can they expect them to escape 
contamination? They might as well expect they would escape the 
contagion of disease when thrust into an infected city. 
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Another fruitful source of contamination is bad books. These 
are accessible at any period of life after the child is taught to read. 
It is often surprising to see with what indifference parents ftirnish to 
their children all sorts of reading. They purchase capriciously, or 
permit their children to purchase, whatever strikes the eye, entirely 
regardless of the influence which the purchase is to h^ve in forming 
the character either to virtue or vice. In this way, the young mind 
is brought into direct contact with the worst principles insidiously 
instilled, or dressed in. borrowed robes to conceal their deformity. 
What can be worse ? Bad books are the worst of companions ; es- 
pecially when they come, as they often do, unwittingly, from the 
hand of the parent, and therefore with his implied approbation. Let 
parents take a lesson from the history of crime, and they will learn 
that it is as dangerous for them to buy a book at random and put 
into the hand of a son or a daughter, as it would be to take a bottle, 
brilliantly colored and labelled in an unknown language, from the 
shelves of the apothecary, and administer it for the cure of disease. 
It may cure, but it probably will kill, or at least aggravate the evil 
it aims to suppress. 

The history of crime, as it stands recorded in the prisons visited 
by my informant for twelve successive years, develops the following 
circumstances in connection vdth the early lives of the prisoners. 
Their parents were very poor, vicious, or died when their children 
were young. Their education was neglected, their wills not subdued, 
conscience not cultivated, lived in contact with bad examples, were 
put out to live among strangers, were disobedient, unwilling to 
work, ran away from home, wandered about from place to place, 
broke the Sabbath, kept bad company, read corrupting books, stole 
things of little value, told lies to cover their faults. The proportion 
of thirty-two in a hundred lost their parents before they were ten 
years old ; fifty in a hundred before they were fifteen ; seventy-two 
in a hundred never learned any mechanic trade ; only four in a hun- 
dred ever worked at any trade before their confinement in prison. 
They were generally ignorant ; not one of collegiate education ; six- 
teen in a himdred could neither read nor write ; one half could not 
write ; only eight in a hundred could read, write and cipher ; many, 
No. V 4 
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-who could read, could not take the sense, and were particularly de- 
fective in moral and religious education. 

The strongest propensity to crime is between the age of thirteen 
and twenty-^ve, and those, who have thus been prepared by previous 
neglect or wrong direction, then break loose from all restraints. 
The confessiops of criminals in relation to this period of their pro- 
gress represent them as rash, impatient of restraint, rebellious against 
dieir parents or employers, gambled, frequented theatres, drank to 
intoxication, went in the way of the strange woman. Hence, in the 
ripening of vicious propensities, more crimes are found to be com- 
mitted between the ages of fifteen and thirty than at all other periods. 
Men who break away from restraint after the age of twenty-one for 
the first, are found to be those who are not bound to society by 
property, respectability of character, office, an affectionate wife, chil- 
dren, or pleasant home. More than half of criminals in prison are 
unmarried persons ; and of those who have been married, most of 
them were unhappy in their domestic relations. Only four in a hun- 
dred were owners of real estate. These facts need no comment 
They teach powerfully their own moral lessons. 



For the Patriarch. 

THE ANSWER. 

BY WILLUM CUTTER. 



A few dajrs after William's death, my friend C. P. Ilsley, addressed to me some bea«- 
tUul and consoling stanzas, full of the true pathos of the poetry of the heart, closing witk 
the following lines : 

"To a world of bliss ascended, 
Dwells in peace thy angel boy." 

I. 

Yes, 1 know it — and my heart, 
Though 'tis agony to part, 
Feels 'tis better, better far. 
He should be an angel there. 
Than, amid this wiatry scene, 
Racked with sorrow, sin and pain. 
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II. 

Yea, I feel it— and with joy 
Yield to heaven my " angel boy ;"— 
Joy to feel that such as I 
May furnish tenants for the sky- 
Joy that he has found release 
To that world of perfect peace. 

m. 

Peace from all the care and strife 
That perplex this fitful life- 
Peace from sickness, pain and death, 
Woes that taint our very breath — 
Peace, such peace as ne'er is given 
Save to ransomed souls in heaven. 

IV. 
Peace from sorrow — ^peace from sin — 
Peace without, and peace within — 
Peace which angels cannot know 
By its opposite of wo — 
Peace — such peace as ne'er is given. 
Save to ransomed souls in heaven. 

V. 

No, I would not, if I might. 
Call him from those realms of light, 
Back from seats of heavenly blisa 
To a wintry scene like this ! 
I shall go to him — but he 
Never shall return to me. 

VI. 

God ! I thank thee thou hast given 
Surety for this rest in heaven. 
Pledged in covenant, sealed with blood, 
By the only Son of God ! 
Thither by that pledge he's gone, 
Thither let me hasten on. 



OUR AFFLICTIONS. 
It is not the will of God to give us more troubles than will bring 
us to live by faith simply on Him. He loves us too well to give us 
a moment's uneasiness. 
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THE WIDOW DIRECTED. 

Rev. Christopher Love, of the Westminster Assembly of Divines^ 
was beheaded on Tower Hill, on the charge of treason for corres- 
ponding with Charles II. after his exile by act of Parliament. He 
was an eminently pious and conscientious' man. On the morning of 
the day of his execution, he addressed a letter to his wife, full of ex- 
cellent words of advice and consolation. It closes with the follow- 
ing practical counsels. 

1. Keep under a sound, orthodox, and soul-searching ministry. 
there are many deceivers gone out into the world ; but Chnsf s 
sheep know his voice, and a stranger will they not follow. Attend 
on that ministry which teaches the way of God in truth, and follow 
Solomon's advice : cease to hear the imtrudion that causeth to err 

from the toay of knowledge. 

2. Bring up thy cluldren in the knowledge and admonition of 
the Lord. The mother ought to be the teacher in the father's ab- 
sence. The words which his mother taught him. Timothy was in- 
structed by his grandmother Lob, and his mother Eunice. 

3. Pray in thy family daily, that thy dwelling may be in the 
number of the families that do call upon God. 

4. Labor for a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of 
God of great price. " 

5. Pore not on the comforts thou wantest \ but on the mercies 
thou hast 

6. Look rather to God's end in afflicting, than at the measure 
and degree of thy afflictions. 

7. Labor to clear up thy evidence for heaven, when God takes 
from thee the comforts of earth ; that, as thy sufferings do abound, 
so thy consolations in Christ may much more abound. 

8. Though it is good to maintain a holy jealousy of the deceit- 
fulness of thy heart, yet it is evil for thee to cherish fears and doubts 
about the truth of thy graces. If ever I had confidence touching the 
graces of another, I have confidence of grace in thee. 

9. When thou findest thy heart secure, presumptuous and proud, 
then pore upon corruption more than upon grace ; but when thou 
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findest thy heart doubting and unbelieving, then look on thy graces, 
not 00 thy infirmities. 

10. Study the covenant of grace and merits of Christ, and then 
be troubled if thou canst Thou art interested in such a covenant 
that accepts the righteousness of another, viz. that of Jesus Christ, 
as if it were our ovrn. Oh my love, rest, rest then in the love oi 
God, in the bosom of Christ! 

11. Swallow up thy vnll in the will of Ood. It is a bitter cup 
we are to drink, but it is the cup our Father hath put into our hands. 
When Paul was to go to suffer at Jerusalem, the Christians could 
say. The vnU of the Lord he done. O say thou, when I go to Tower- 
hill, The will of the Lord be done. 

12. Rejoice in my joy. To mourn for me inordinately, argues 
that either thou enviest or suspectest my happmess. The joy of the 
Lord is my strength. O, let it be thine also. 



THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 

READING. NO. II. 

Books belong to our study, our parlor, are taken familiarly into 
our chambers, and are admitted to the contact, and intercourse, and 
confidence of the mind. Every man, in such a society, comes to 
have his favorites. It is obvious how far such favorites have an in- 
fluence to form his opinions, principles, taste, ^d habits. In many 
instances the entire character is shaped and modified by this means. 

It needs but a superficial observation for every parent to be con- 
vinced how important is a judicious selection of books, especially for 
his children, and how necessary is the voice of warning and of in* 
struction to youth in this matter. If the influence of books be such, 
it makes a great difference whether the child read Cowper or Byron, 
Addison or Fielding, Sir Walter Scott or Mrs. Hannah More, the 
Bible or the Koran. 

It belongs to the important design of this Magazine to attempt 
A direct and wide influence on the reading of those who may seek 
mstruction in its pages — not only by furnishing the best specimens, 
but by directing to pure fountains, and analyzing and exposing 
those that are mingled vrith poison. The Family Library Maga* 

4* 
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zine^ 18 intended to aid b the selection of a Family Idbraryy and in 
cultivating in the young a taste for reading, in giving directipn to 
that reading, and in making it the most available to the intellectual 
and moral culture. 

It was a part of our original design to publish in connection with 
the Patriarch a Seled Family Idbraryy m a miiform series ; but 
we have determined for the present, at least, to direct attention to 
those already published, as competent, if well selected, to answer the 
great end we have m view. We therefore commence a list of the 
books we recommend, and inform our readers that they will always 
be foimd on sale at the office of the Patriarch, of the best editions, 
wmi at the lowest prices. These books may always be ordered with 
the assurance that special attention in their selection and trans- 
mission will be paid to the expressed wishes of our patrons. We 
commence a list of standard works, such as we recommend and are 
prepared to furnish. 

Infant's Magazine Library, • • 10 vols. $1 50 

Child's Library, 

Youth's Friend, . 

Select Sunday School Library, 

Christian Library, . 

Letters to Mothers, by Mrs. Sigoumey, 1 ** 1 00 

Letters to Young Ladies, " 1 *< 1 00 

Life of Mrs. Hannah More, by W. Roberts, 2 « 1 50 

Works of Mrs. Hannah More, « 7 " 6 00 



16 « 2 00 

18 " 4 50 

100 « 22 50 

45 " 20 00 



NEW BOOKS. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

L DnriNB Contentment, is a neat 18mo, of 256 pages, written 
200 years ago, and just reprinted by M. W. Dodd. The style is 
somewhat quaint, but pregnant with thought, with pioils sentiment 
and sound doctrine. It is well published, and we wish that volumes 
for reprint were always as judiciously selected. 

II. Letters fbcoc the Old World : in two volumes, 8vo,com* 
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prising in the whole 643 pages; by a Lady of New-York; from 
the press c^ Harper & Brothers. Mrs. Haight, the author of these 
Yohioies, is a bold and enterprising traveller, a sprightly and descrip- 
tive writer. She travelled in company with her husband, and visited 
Turkey, Asia Minor, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Italy and France. An 
oft travelled route, and yet one she has described in such a manner 
as deeply to interest her readers. The work has early reached the 
second edition, and secured to its fair author a fair fame, with which 
she may well be gratified. 

m. The Sabbath School as rr should be* By W. A. Alcott 
Published by Jonathan Leavitt, New-York : 12mo, 299 pages. We 
are here presented with a volume of uncommon beauty. The paper^ 
^e and binding are all in the best style of execution. The subject is of 
leading interest, is treated judiciously, and is opportunely presented 
The Sabbath school as it should be ought to engage the study of 
every minister, teacher and pupil ; and this book, if carefully read, 
will not fail to aid in correcting all those errors, which now make 
up the difference between what the Sabbath school w, and what it 
shotUd be. The book is what it shovld 6e, as indicated by its title. 
The utility of Sabbath schools has been fully demonstrated — they 
are extensively organized — ^they only need now to be brought to 
their highest perfection, in order to the happiest results. We hope 
this book will be read and have its due influence. 

IV. The Musical Repository is a collection of popular music, 
principally original, and adapted to the use of Sabbath schools and 
other juvenile institutions. It is published by Orrin Rogers, of Phila- 
delphia, and is well suited to its design. 

V. Tellstbom, the first Swedish Missionary to Lapland^ with an 
appendix, giving an account of the Stockholm mission, has just been 
prepared in a littie neat 18mo, of 86 pages, by Rev. Geo. Scott, and 
published by John S. Taylor. It records the history of a most en- 
terprising and devoted missionary, and gives very valuable informa- 
tion of the religious condition of Sweden and particularly of Lapland. 
Those who are interested in story as well as facts may find it well 
worth the purchase and perusal. 
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VI. We have received four volumes of the " Miniatiire Classical 
Library," published by D. Appleton & Co., viz. : The Token of 
Remembrance^ — Token of Friendship^ — Token of Affection^ — and 
Pure Gold. They are of the diamond size, 130 pages each, in em- 
bossed muslin and gilt, elegantly printed, and got up in that neat 
style which so well fits Appleton's books for holiday presents. The 
first three are selections of poetry firom the best authors; the last 
consists of prose selections of the same class. The whole is done 
with great care, and with a strict regard to a salutary moral effect 

VII. The Widow directed to the Wn)ow's God. This is an 
18mo, of 205 pages, by Rev. J. A. James, neatly published by Ap- 
pleton & Co. While it is admirably adapted to answer its precise 
title, it is appropriately a book for the afflicted of all classes. A 
fair specimen of its excellence may be seen in the extract in this 
number fit)m a letter of Rev. C. Love to his wife. 

Vin. The Hannahs, or Maternal Influence on Sons. A volume 
of the Ladies' Closet Library, by Robert Philip, 308 pages, ISmo. 
We admire the style of publication of this book, as we do generally those 
by the same publishers. Of the manner in which the subject is treated, 
we think a good deal is made of a little in two respects : — wide instruc- 
tions are drawn firom the few facts recorded of the maternal char- 
acter of the ^' mother of us all," and of the mothers of Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses, Samuel, David, Solomon, John the Baptist, and ot 
Jesus. This is well. Then, also, they are drawn out perhaps to a 
length not entirely faultless. But it is a good book, a family book, 
an interesting book, and calculated to awaken practical thoughts, 
and excite both mothers and their sons to duty. 

K. Happiness. This little volume, a pocket edition of 128 
pages, neatly published by Appleton & Co., proposes to point out 
what true happiness is, where it is to be found, and how to be ob- 
tained. It is written by the Rev. J. A. James, in his usual per- 
spicuous style. The subject is treated by him as a Christian, and a 
Christian minister, directing the inquirer to the light of Grod^s coun- 
tenance, as the only source of true peace. 
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X. An Examination of the Scrvpture law of Marriage and law 
ofDivoTCty by James R. Wheelock,has been sent us on a large sheet, 
containing matter enough for a large octavo volume of more than a 
hundred pages. The great object of the author is to show that con- 
jugal love is essential to lawful marriage, in the sight of God, and 
where this is found to be wanting, after marriage, there is just cause 
for divorce. The author seems to us to have had a case which he 
felt bound to ma]ce out for his client ; and in accomplishing it, he 
has trampled on the plainest exposition of the divine law, and nul- 
lified the statutes which are enacted to protect us from the worst 
evils of unbridled licentiousness. Licensed adultery, under his theory, 
wou^d soon be substituted for the law of the seventh commandment 

XI. The Infant Lmouisr ; by a Father. Published by John 
S. Taylor. This is a very unpretending little pamphlet of 18 pages ; 
yet it is the first of a proposed series, and contains, as it seems to us, 
the true philosophy of teaching. The author is no novice or char- 
latan. We hope he will be encouraged, and go on with his plan, 
and we hope every parent who hunself reads the Latin, and has a 
child old enough to learn to spell, will buy the book, and commence 
the plan of instruction it proposes. We shall resume the subject as 
one of great importance, and treat it more elaborately hereafter.. 



For the Patriarch. 

SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN. 

BY A LADY. 

JfaJtural Philosophy. — Lesson Fourth. 

SOLIDS, LIQUIDS, GASES. 

Undeb what three forms do all substances m nature exist ? All 
substances are either solids^ liquids, or gases. 

Give an example of each. Wood is a solid; water a liquid; 
and air a gaseous substance. 

What do you mean by fluids ? Fluids include all substances that 
are not solid; that is, all liquids and gases. 
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Are all liquids fluids ? Yes, all liquids are fluids ; but all fliuds 
are not liquids : thus, water is a liquid and also a fluid ; but although 
air is a fluid, it is not a liquid. 

In what consists the difierence of these three forms of substances ? 
In the difierent degrees of attraction between their particles. 

In which is this cohesive attraction strongest 1 It is strongest 
in soUdSy in which the particles are closely held together ; in liquids, 
they move easily among each other; and in gases they have still 
less attraction for each other. 

How then can you change a substance from a solid to a fluid 
form ? By sufficiently diminishing the cohesive attraction. 

How may this be efiected ? By the application of heat ^ 

Can the same body exist in a solid and a fluid state 1 The same 
substance may have a solid, a liquid, or a gaseous form. 

Give an example of a substance existing under the three forms. 
Ice is a solid substance ; if you apply heat, it will become water, 
wluch is a liquid ; heat water sufficiently and it will be converted 
into steam or gas. 

Are the particles of matter changed in this process ? No ; the 
particles, which compose the steam, are the same as found in the 
water ; but in the ice, they are much nearer together than in the 
water ; in the steam, they are more distant than in either. 

How may liquids become solids 1 By means of cold, or by de- 
priving them of heat. 

How may liquids become gases ? By heating them. 

In liquids then, what powers may be said to be equal 1 The 
powers of cohesive attraction and of heat 

How is it in solids and gases 1 In solids, cohesive attraction 
IS the more powerful ; and in gases heat exerts the greater influence. 

LIQUroS OR HYDROSTATICS. 

What is hydrostatics ? It is the study of the properties of liquids 
and of the iau^ which govern them. 

Are liquids, like solids, subject to the laws of gravitation ? They 
are. In soUds, the attraction of cohesion serves to keep the particles 
together; but m liquids, this cohesive attraction- is so small that 
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gravitation influences each particle, and causes it to seek the lowest 
place. 

Can we form liquids into figures ? No ; the attraction between 
the particles is not strong enough to hold them together in opposi* 
tion to gravitation. 

What is it which causes water to descend from elevated land 
to low places ? It is this disposition common to all liquids, to seek 
a level. 

How does this principle in water serve to form rivers ? The 
rain, descending from clouds upon mountains or high places, is col- 
lected into little rills, which form small streams; these flow down the 
^des of the mountains, seeking the lowest place, until many of them 
uniting form rivers which flow into the sea. 

How are cataracts or waterfalls formed ? These streams in their 
course sometimes meet with precipices over which they fall, forming 
cataracts. Sometimes large rivers fall over steep predpices and 
present a sublime appearance, as in the falls of Niagara. 

In finding a spring or reservoir, from which to supply a town 
with water, what circumstances must be regarded in its situation ? 
It must be higher than any place to which the water is to be con- 
veyed through pipes, as it will not rise above its level. 

But you say water never rises above its level ; — ^if you hold one 
end of a piece of loaf sugar in water, the water will rise, and the 
whole will soon be wet : can you account for this ? The sugar is 
composed of small tubes, which attract the water. If you insert 
small glass tubes into the water, it will have the same efiect, and 
this is called capillary attraction, from a Latin word capUluSy signi- 
fying a hair, because the tubes are so small. 

Do the particles of liquid press only downwards ? They press 
equally, upwards, sideways, and in every direction. 

To what is this upward and sideway pressure owing ? To the 
reaction of the particles upon each other ; the downward pressure is 
owing to gravitation. Il is this upward pressure which causes the 
water in a teapot to rise as high in the spout as in the body of the 
vessel. 
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For the Patriarch. 
PROTECTING PROVIDENCE. {Onginal,) 

WORDS BT WM. CUTTER, ESQ. 




1. Nay, feat not^ fear notj lit - lie oneSj There is id heaven an 
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On all the paths ye try. 



paths ye try, 
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all with food, 



And fills them all with food. 



3. *Tis he who clothes the fields with flowers, 

And pours the light abroad — 
'Tis he who numbers all your hours, 
Your Father and your God. 

4. Ye are the chosen of his love. 

His most peculiar care ; — 
And will he guide the fluttering dove. 
And not regard your prayer? 

5. Nay, fear not, fear not, little ones — 

There is in heaven an eye. 
That looks with yearning fondness down 
On all the paths ye try. 

6. Hell keep you when the storm is wild, 

And when the flood is near ; 
Oh ! trust him, trust him as a child, ' 
And you have nought to fear. 
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THE PATRIARCH; 

OR 

FAMILY LIBRARY MAGAZINE. 



DCCEMBERt 1841. 



No. VL 
RURAL WALKS. 

BY A tEACHER OF A FAMILY SCHOOL. 
BOTANY, NO. 11. 

Mother, said little Jane, I heard sisters' teacher tell about the 
sun and moon and starsj and I wished I was in their class. Wo'nt 
you talk to us about Astronomy ? 

At a future time I shall be glad to do it. Now, wcmust resume 
botany. You gave me good evidence yesterday that you had studied 
well the first lesson, and could repeat the names of the seven different 
parts of the floioer. How many Of these did you see so as to know 
them in the rose you then held in your hand ? — Three, the calyx^ 
the corolla^ and the receptacle. 

You have here, as promised in the Patriarch, a representation of • 
the lily. Do you see any of the other parts of the flower distinctly 
developed ? Yes, mother, here are the stamens — one, two, three, 
four, five, six; — ^there are six of them. And the large high part in 
the centre, I suppose, is the pistil. 

You are right What eke do you see in the lily ? I see it has 
six petals, which are in the picture marked a ; the rose had so many 
I could not count them. 

But it has no calyx, said Harriet 

Very well, my dear ; the lily has no calyx. In most flowers this 
part is not wanting. Mary, do you discover any thing else ? I do 
No VI. 1 
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not discover, mother, in the lily or the rose, either the pericarp or 
, the seed. Are they also wanting 1 

No. — ^In figure 2, you see in one cluster the stamens and the 
pistil together; and also the pistil represented by itself. The pistil 
composed of three parts, viz. — the stigma at/, the style or elon- 
gated part e, and the germ at the lower end of the style at d. Here 
you are to look for the pericarps and tiie seedy which is inclosed by 
the pericarp. In figure 3, you have represented the pericarp (a); this 
is nothing else than the germ ripened, and therefore it appears larger 
than before. The other figure represents the pericarp cut open, as 
at by and it shows three cells, in each of which there are two seeds 
in the shape of a triangle, as at b, b. 

You now have all the parts of the flower. — ^Yes, mother, and I 
have examined them by taking the rose and lily all to pieces, and 
mean to study them in the picture until I cannot forget them. But 
are there not two parts also to the stamens ? 

yes. — ^I am pleased at your attention, Mary. The long part 
of the stamen is called ^am«7i/, fix)m the Latin v^ordjilum a thread; 
the knob or head is caUed the anther ; it is hollow like a box. 

And what is represented, mother, by the figure at g?— That is 
drawn to represent the receptacle, where all the parts of the flower 
join and are supported on the head of the stem. You can see it in 
the natural flower by plucking off all the parts. These parts all to- 
gether are called the organs of fruct^ication. They are the organs 
which produce the finiit. 

Plants are clasafied by means of thc^ stamens and pistils. These 
are developed in all plants, and Linnaeus of Sweden discovered the 
present received method of classification by means of these organs. 
Particular attention to them is, therefore, important 

You see, then, that the study of botany is capable of awakening 
the mind to a wide circle of enrapturmg emotions. It is a science. 
It has a language. It calls to devotion. It leads us to Grod. 

You may look upon a flower, or a picture, considered as a mere 
posy or skilful arrangement of beautiful colors ; this may awaken 
a pleasmg sensation. But how diflerent are your feelings when 
that flower is regarded as of divine workmanship, and you trace in 
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it an organization and perfection of beauty, which art cannot ap- 
proach ! The perfume of the rose, the delicate tints of the lily, the 
process of vegetation, and the reproductive principle in plants, their 
organization, their arrangement under established Irws — as we shall 
see in the linnaean system — all serve to bring to the mind informed 
by the study of botany, the conviction of a divine Architect. God is 
read in his works. The smallest leaf is a record of his power. > The 
rose, the lily, every flower is the product of his skill. The world is 
a cabinet of curiosities, a museum of beautiful objects, which he has 
wrought, and to which we are freely admitted. The rose-hedge, the 
lily-field, the majestic forest-grove, the blue vault of heaven, its 
glories that are let down upon us through the sun by day, and the 
moon and stars by night, the lights and shades, perfumes and lines 
of beauty, which give utility or attraction to the visible universe — all 
speak to every sense and ever}*^ mental emotion ; all declare the be» 
ing, power, goodness and love of God. Here are lessons which will, 
I trust, become more interesting as we advance, and whiah I hope 
will tend not only to make you intelhgent but religious. 

Before your next lesson, these beautiful pinks will have faded, I 
fear, even from your flower-stand. But I have had a peep at a 
splendid drawing prepared for the next Patriarchy and by ai4 of 
that we^hall be able to enter directly on the systematic analysis of 
^flowers. So that I may hope the spring, should you live to see it, 
will open upon you with increased claims to your attention, blearing 
a deeper and brighter inscription of the Creator; bringing you 
thereby to a livelier sense of his universal presence. 



For the Patriarch. 

TO A LITTLE GIRL ASLEEP AMONG THE FLOWERS, 

BV WILLUM CUTTER. 

L 

Wake, sister, wake, and tell me, 

Oh ! tell me how it seems 
To sleep among the roses, 

And draw from them your dreams. 
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Say, are your fancies eweeter^ 
Than when, upon .your bed, 

In soil and gentle slumbers 
You lay your little head 1 

II. 
Do not the tiny fairies 

That live among the flowery 
With hope and mem'ry dancing, 

Invite you to their bowers — 
And show you all their treasures 

Of mystery and light. 
And woo you to abide there, 

And be a fairy bright? 

III. 
But wake, dear sister, wakeOi 

The hour is almost flown, 
I am tired now of playing, 
Of playing all alone. 
' O do pot love the fairies. 

Sweet sistep, more than m6, 
* T4iBy iftasr be fairer, brighter. 
But kinder cannot be. 

IV. . • 

I know they oan't but love you, 

And- wish you there to li^ 
But oh ! they do not know you 

One half so well as I. 
Come wake, I'm growing jealous, 

I cannot let you stay. 
And dream among the flowers. 

Away fh>m me aU day. 

V. 

You press that rose, sweet sister, 

Like a pure fresh drop of dew. 
And I know not which is sweetest, 

Your rosy bed or you. 
I'm afreu(Lthose tiny fairies, 

If you much longer stay. 
Will love you just as I do, 

J\nd steal you quite away. 
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MR9. HANNAH MORE. 



This lady of two c^turies was one of the most «xtracwdinary of 
her sex. She was born. before the middle of the last century, and 
took an active part with the most active of the present. She died at 
the advanced age of eighty-one. We have but just had ticfie, since 
her decease, to contemplate her character and estimate it in all its 
relations and prospective influence. 

The responsible work of furnishing her memoirs was committed 
by her friends to Wm. Roberts, Esq., who has well executed his 
task, leaving his subject very much to speak foJ itsetf, without en- 
cumbering it with tedious expositions of his own. The edition l5efore 
us is in two volumes, large duodecimo, of siz6 to <5^port with a 
similar edition of her works. We have also a large octavo edition 
of her works in a single volume, very compactly published at a low 
price. The$e are all from the press of those kirfgs of publishers, 
Messrs. Harper feBfothers. -When they publish such books, we 
should be glad to see their enterprise repaid by the sale of a copy to 
every family, as every one that buys it will receive a greater treasure 
than he pays. 

We have succeeded in procuring for our present number, and 
now offer to our readers, the splendid engraving and excellent like- 
ness of Mrs. More, which is prefixed to the octave edition. This is 
from a paintmg now in possession of Lady Olivia B. Sparrow, exe- 
cuted in 1786, when Mrs. More was forty-one years of age. Her 
hair is dressed and powdered, according to the fashion of the day — 
not gray, as might be suspected from the picture. She writes about 
this time to her sister from London — ^'^Now we are upon Vanities, 
what do you think is the reigning mode as to powder ? — only tu-* 
meric, that coarse dye, which stains yellow. The Goths and Van- 
dals, the Picts and Saxons are come again. It falls out of the hair 
and stains the skin, so that every pretty lady must look as yellow as a 
crocus, which, I suppose, will become a better compliment than as 
white as a lily." 

There, is a natural desire to know somethmg of the family, edu- 

1* 
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cation^ ttnA soeial relatbns of every character of any particiilar emi- 
nence or claims to our lespcct 

Hannah Mdre was the fourth of five dangfaterg of Jacob More, a 
man of respectable fan^y an^ liberal education, and a scboohnaster 
by profesaon. Her mother wacr the daughter of a respectable &rm^ 
whose family name is not given in her memoirs. 

Some accurate observe has said that no great man ever descended 
from a weak mother. Whether this, if it be strictly coog^t, may be 
traced to physical or moral causey or to both*combiBed/i^seems not 
to be invalidated by the case in hand. Mrs. More's ' mother- is said 
hy her biographer, |o have been like her father, *^ en&wed with a 
vigorous intellect; and to the soundness of her judgment in the cul- 
ture and regulation of her childrai, the credit and success which at- 
tended them ha^ in great part, been deservedly attributed.'' '^ Mrs. 
More's pat^nal grandmother possessed a mind of more than ordinary 
vigor* ^She always rose at four, even in the winter after die had 
reached her e%htieth year, and she lived beyond her ninetieth.*' 
The family originally possessed great wealA, which, by the result of 
a lawsuit was diverted from the immediate ancc^or of our audior to 
a collateral branch. This apparent misfortune was, perhaps, &e 
greatest earthly blessing to the family from whom the inheritance 
, was diverted, as it seemed to carry its own cure along with it It 
quickened the enterprise of the one, and palsied the energies of the 
other. T*he heir to whom the patrimony was adjudged was early 
remiored by deadi, and Hs profligate son squandered the whole estate 
worth more than eight thousand pounds a. year. 

Hannah MorcUeamed to read at a very early age, and at eight 
she entered seriously on a higher course of study. The Latin and 
Greek were taught to her at this period by the oral instructions of 
bar father, and this led her to remark in after life that the conversa- 
tion of an enlightened parent, or preceptor, constituted on^ of the 
best parts of education. It seems, however, that her father's ex , 
treme sensilnlity to the apprehension of female pedantry, led hin 
strangely to arrest her eduoation, particularly in the mathematics 
as soon as he saw she promised to be a learned woman. It was too 
late however. She had the advantages at the age of twelve of tb^ 
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SoaLrdKaig*3chool opened at that tme by Jiet elder siston m ^Rnetol^ 
and' mastered the' Italian, Spanish and Qerman languages, besides 
tperfectmg her k&owledge of the Frei^ph, Latin andOreek, In the 

' Fccbors of Ais schod she was sithsiquontfy associated with them. 
Her poetic vein discovered itself wh€n«he was quite a child, and her 

* literary .course may be said to have cominenced at tw^ty, when she 
became famiHar in her literary labors with Dean Tucker, Dr* Fcvd, 
and Sir James Stonehouse. 

Mrs. More'g permanent connectiQiis with society began now to 
be determined* At the age of tweaty4wQ she was affisuioed to Mr. 
Turner, a gentibman of honor, fortune and liberal educatiofi| but un* 
fitted for domfstic happiness, and it would seem of a T^ capneious 
temper. These, with other causes, led to &e sudden interruptioa 
of Ihe engagement, when on the eve of fulfilment This detenniffeaf 
tion was taken on her part, although he, it seems, still wished to 
marry her, and what she determined in respect to him governed h^ 
through life in regard to all others. She never married. Yet she 
was no misanthrope. She was fond of society, and freely indulgied 
her inclination. The literary men of her age sought her society, and 
she lived on terms of great familiarity with theok She went' to Lon-r 
don, formed- a strong personal and literary friendship with Dr< JobB*t 
son, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and especially with Garrick. • She was 
an enthusiastic attendant on the the£itre, and prepared several plays,' 
which were successfully performed. In regard to this, it ought howt 
ever to be sai4 that Garrick was an exception almost in his profess 
&Lon ; he never entertained those of his own profession at his own 
honse, which was thronged with the literati of his time. It is prob- 
able, too, that the stage, under his influence, was less ^rceptionable 
than it has been at other tim^s — and this may be inferred also from 
the success of Mrs. More*s pieces, which offend in nothing against 
good taste, and good morals. But it may finally be added that she 
subsequently changed her own conduct, and disapproved of those 
theatrical exliibitions which she then patronized. Among the great - 
and literary of the age, besides those already named, she formed an 
intimate acquamtance, and familiar social intercourse with Bishop 
Torteus,^ Bishop Lowth, the elder Sheridan, Soame Jenyns, Edmpnd 
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Burke and fab brothers, Horace Walpole, John Newton, Wilberforce, 
Macauley and many others, the lights of two centuries; and rf her 
own sex, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Barbauld 
and others. Her memoirs, made tip priaeipally of her correspond- 
ence with these and others of literary reputation, comprise a valuable 
history of her time, and present an amount of learning and historic 
facts rarely combined in a single book. 

Mrs. More is an ornament, not only to her sex, but to the race. 
Her character was exceedingly well balanced.* Her enthusi3sm was 
modified by sobriety, and her powerful mind and great acquisitions 
were sanctified by a spirit of unaffected piety. This appeared in all 
her writings downing early, and growing brighter- and brighter to 
the close of her lengthened and useful life* . Her conversation was 
always rational, useful, literary, religious; at lepst she sedulously 
^med at making it so. Her social amusements were intellectual, 
never trifling, animal, or merely sought for pleasure. lo the social 
parties assembled in the high circles where she moved in London, 
the entertainments consisted in animated discussions of literary sub- 
jects selected and arranged for the occasion, the examination of new 
publications, or oonffict of opinion. At th «e assemblages, they often 
appointed one to read. Garrick while he lived always performed 
this service, "in which we may suppose his whole theatrical power 
exerted its charm on the company. She closed a long life, well 
spent, in calm CSiristian resignation ; leaving for her sex an example, 
* which, if rarely equalled, we hope to see long and widely imitated. 

LETTER WRITING. 
Mrs, H. More says — ^What I want in a letter is the picture of my 
friend's mind, and the common sense of his life. I want to know 
what he is saying and doing. I want to turn out the inside of his 
heart to me, without disguise, without appearing better than he is, 
without writing for a character. I have the same feeling in writing 
to him. My letter, therefore, is worth nothmg to an indifferent per- 
son; but it is of value to the friend who cares for me. Letters among 
\iear relations are family newspapers, meant to convey paragraphs of 
intelligence, and advertisements of projects, and not sentimental essays. 
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For Che P»triarob, 
THE MENTAL CULTIVATION OP THE YOUNa 

FROM THB' GERMAN OF ZOLLIKOFfSR* 
BY ELI^U BURRITT, 

When the love of parents for their children is an emotion so na- 
tural and powerful — when they so often and so willingly sacrifice 
th^ own happiness to the happiness of their children, and, in a cer- 
tain degree, live more for them than for themselves— it is certainly 
a matter of wonder that they attach no more importance' to their 
eduoation ; or, that in respect to this, so many and momentous errors 
should occur. The reason of this lies, without doubt, not so much 
in the want of love and affection, as in the false and imperfect idea 
which they conceive of education. This duty is too often limited by pa- 
rents to the provi^oft which they make for the comfort and maintenance 
of thdr children ; -and it is too often supposed to be performed, when 
they have taught them certain mechanical arts and sciences ; or when 
they have laden their memories with a multitude at words v/iach 
they canj^t understand ; when they b^ve iqstructo^ tiieiQ i^ the rules 
of exterior deportn^ent and gentility ; when they have admonished 
them of the public reproach and punishment which follow gross 
viohitions of the laws of moral rectitude ; when they have fortified 
^em agaidst their natural simplicity and inncerity, and taught them 
reserve^ dissimulation and flattery ; when they have impressed them 
with a few and generally erroneous ideas of the business, enjoyments 
and advantages of social Hfe; and, finally, when they have, in some 
degree;, sought and succeeded to make them cunning and artful in 
advancing their own interests, and managing their property and 
maintaining their rank in society. In these respects, most parents 
laboi without intermission of Sfolicitude or calculation of expense, to 
promote what they call '^ the best good of their children ;'' and they 
do, indeed, thereby cotitribute much to their well being. But i9 
th^e not ground to hope that they would efEtpt this in a more usei 
fill way had they more correct perceptions of what pertains to an 
education ? In pursuing thia subject, I shall attempt to show what 
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IS peculiarly requisite in the education of children, and how it should 
be conducted. It consists principally in the cultivation of the mind 
and heart of the young, and in the best way to conduct them to yir- 
tue and reUgion. I shall now limit myself to the first of these, and 
chiefly consider the irUeUecHud education qfchildrenj without special 
reference to rehgion and Christianity. 

Perhaps the remarks which I propose to make upon this subject, 
will seem dry and iminteresting to many. Perhaps they may be 
considered as befitting the introduction of a philosophical, rather 
than a Christian discourse. Yet I shall hope that they will not 
prove tedious to the attentive reader, who is more anxious to ac- 
quire useful information, than to enjoy a transient gratification. 
Christian faith and Christian virtue are the most faithfiil illustration 
of the best use of our natural abilities. All that advances and im- 
proves the one, does the same to the other ; and surely, neither infi- 
delity nor vice would occasion such devastation and ruin among men, 
if more pains were taken, during their earliest childhood and youth, 
in their intellectual and moral education. But, without prolonging 
tkese remarks, let us pass immediately to the point under consider- 
ation. 

OBJECT OF INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 

The intelledual education of the young, or the cultivation of their 
understanding, is to impress them with right views of things, and 
accustom them to such a manner of thinking and judgmg, as is in 
accordance with truth, and by which they may become wise. Man 
is equally able to bring under the cognizance and discrimination of 
his understanding both the peculiar and individual productions of his 
own mind, and those diversified and extraneous subjects of observa- 
tion which come within the scope of his mental or physical percep- 
tions; he can subject the nature of these things to the decision of 
his judgment He can bring them together, or separate them from 
accidental union ; and, by comparing them with each other, may 
conceive firom them new ideas, which may thus be mcreased by end- 
less alternation. His nature is not so constructed, as renders it ne- 
cessary that he should contemplate those things which he may leanu 
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IS diey actuaUy are ; or that in the opinion which he may form of 
them, in the comparisons which he may institute therewith^ or in 
the harmony or discord 'winch he may observe between them, he 
may not be liable to error. He can contemplate all that surromidp 
him, from many or from one side only ; he can consider it greater 
or less, better or worse, more useful or more hurtful than it really is. 
He can combine things which have no affinity to each other ; he can 
separate those that are bound together in the ties of indissoluble 
union ; he can consider a thing as the ejff^ed or cause of another with 
which it has not the least connection ^ and the less that he exercises 
his intellectual powers, o tne more negligently and carelessly he 
employs them, just so much the more frequently will he fall mto 
these errors of thought, ]uagment and resolution. 

How much benefit, then, must he not receive, if, at the time when he 
begins to exert his mteilectual powers, he should be so directed in 
their application, as to ieam to employ them in the best and most 
correct manner 1 Such an object is the design and aim of the intel- 
lectual education of the young. They have need of a prudent and 
experienced guide on that road that leads to knowledge and truth — 
one who shall not only warn them against all by-paths, and bring them - 
back therefrom as often as they wander &ither, but who shall also 
learn them to shun all the inlets and mazes of error, and to pursue 
their aim without turmng to the right hand or the left Their under- 
standing must not only be brought into action and enriched by many 
sciences, but it also must be so exercised, as that by degrees they 
shall acquire a promptness and facility in investigatmg and judgmg 
whatever they wish to learn, in discriminating easily between truth 
and error, and in following the surest niles and the shortest way in 
such an investigation and judgment. 

But this cannot be so well accomplished by learning them, or 
impres»ng upon their memories those rules of thinking, as by learn- 
ing them to observe, on all occasions, whether or wherein they have 
thought or judged conrectly or inccMrectly ; — ^by sociably conver^i^, 
calculating, investigating, doubtmg or deciding with them iqpon some 
one of their own former methods of thinking and deciding. 

Tbey may thus be learnt to beccnne observmg and attaitive to 
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the progress of their own 'mind; imd so become acquainted vilk fte 
principles and rules by which it operates ; learnings by their own 
expedenee, the obstruction* which impede its operations^ and the «d- 
vantages that facilitate 6iem. 

But I p^ceive that my mtroduction lacks interest, because it is 
too geneciiL I trill try^ therefore, to make this subject more inter- 
esting by directing your attention to some of its more individual and 
j)eeuliar parts. And I hope, in treating upon these, that you wiQ 
all be led to believe with me> that a happy result may be expected 
from conducting the mental educatioh of the voung afler the follow- 
mg rules. 

INDULQE THE CURIOSITY OF OHILDKBN* 

The first is this ; Suppreu not their curiosity or iiiqtdsiUveness. 
It is' no failing in and of itself It is rather onq of the strongest in- 
centives and the most promment means to become learned and wise. 
It is generally firom ignorance or pride, mdifiference or a peevish dis- 
position, that a man commancb his children to be ftilent, or reproaches 
them for an improper and reprehensible cunosity, when they inquire 
* about something and are not satisfied with the first answer given 
them. They mist indeed learn and use prudence and discretion in 
the company of strangers, who are present, not on their own account, 
but on that of their parents. But parents, guardians and teachers 
would neglect the best opportunities -of their instruction, if theyoon- 
tinually require of them to be only mute hearers* No, it 'is their 
duty, and if they love their children or pupils, tt will be their plfi^-'*- 
sure to answer their questions, not with a dry yes or nOy but in such a 
manner as will convey the information which they desire, and yield 
them satisfaction. Yes, they will gladly seize these oppcH'tunities of 
exercising the reflection of the child or youth by encouraging it to 
propose questions upon those subjects with which it is' yet unitf^ 
quainted. And should their questions be of such a naturt as shotild 
render their parents or instructors unable to answer them, this Aould 
not make them unwilling to confess their own ignorance upon the 
subject, or to excuse themselves through the jmperfilction of human 
knowledge, or to endeavor to make the inquirer to comj:rdiend that 
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ihe answer to his question jMresupposes a knowledge which he has 
not nor can have at present, but that his "application to the subject 
will be well rewarded, if hi perseveres therein. 

EXERCISE THE SENSES. 

A second rule in the formation of the understandiBg is^ this: 
Exercise your children or your jyupits in the use of their > semes ; 
learn theim to get right perceptions of things. The infk'essions 
which externar things make upon us through (he medium of the 
senses, and the ideas which we derive from them, are those funda- 
mental materials in the structure of our minds, iipon which all the 
knowledge and science of man is grounded. The more diversified, 
the more correct, the more perfect these ideas or conceptions are, 
just the more can the mind be exercised by reflection, and the more 
easily and safely can it mount up to higher attainments of knowledge 
and science. But if we may become better acquainted with the ob- 
jects of sense by the impressions which their presence makes upon 
us, than by any description in words, which one may give us of 
them, then let not your children learn only from books, or verbal in- 
struction, what they themselves are able to see^ hear dmdjiel; but 
show them these things as diey actually exist, as often as an oppor- « 
tunity occurs for this purpose. Let them observe and contemplate 
the beauties of nature, the wonders of the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, the phenomena of the sky, the splendor of the starred 
heavens, and help them to distinguish and arrange the multitude of 
obscure ideftis which throng into their minds from every part of such 
a-spCQtacle. But let them see all these things with their ovm eyes, 
and judge of them through their own perceptions, nor weaken the 
impressions which they produce on their minds by imtimely exposi- 
tions of your own. Lead them into the abode and storehouse of the 
husbandman — into the workshop of the artisan and mechanic ; show 
them there, how the treasures of the earth are wrought and prepared 
for the use, benefit and enjoyment of man ; learn them to appreciate 
appropriately the principal instruments and means that are employed 
in this object, and the persons that use them. This will open many 
rich fountains to their understanding and enjoyment, and pro^ 
duce and strengthen in them the faculty jof conception and invention. 
No. yi. 2 
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Learn them to be continually observing. Observation is the 
mother of all the fundamental sciences. Habituate them in its ex- 
ercise, not to pass too hastily from one thmg to the other, but to 
contemplate a subject from several, and if possible, from all sides ; 
and to look not only upon the whole, but also upon the individual 
parts of the same. I would not wish, however, that you should 
weary their attentiveness of observation, in the first years of their 
education, by compelling them to fix their minds too long upon one 
and the same thing, but that you would gradually convince them of 
the great benefit of a closer observation. Thb can be done on the 
occurrence of the smallest things. Do they admire and delight in 
the beautiful tints and the pleasing odor of a flower ; — then learn 
them what evidences of skill and wisdom the experienced eye of the 
connoisseur discovers in the structure of this flower, in the form oi 
its leaves, and in the peculiarities of its stamina. 

Show them often how much they might yet have observed from 
this or that thing, had they considered it less hastily, or had devoted 
more time to its contemplation. This manner of exercising and 
strengthening their observation, will effect far more with them, than 
the most earnest admonitions to duty, and the severest reproofe for 
its neglect. 

AIM AT DEFINITE mEAS. 

A third rule, which should be observed in the mental education 
of the young, is this : Be careful not to give them a false or toovnr- 
defnite idea of any things however small it may be. It were far 
better that they should remain entirely ignorant of a hundred differ- 
ent things, than that they shouW entertain erroneous perceptions d 
them ; far better, that you diould wholly decline to answer their 
questions, than that you should answer them ambiguously and unin- 
telligibly. In the first case they know that they are still ignorant 
upon the subject of inquiry, bul that their want of information may 
be remedied by time. In the other case, to the contrary, they think 
themselves sufficiently instructed upon the subject, while they still 
remain in ignorance with regard to it. Hence it comes, that the first 
impressions ^hich we receive of natural or moral things; are, as it 
were, the groundwork of all subsequent ones. Are the first indefi- 
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nite or false, — ^then will their baneful influence extend to the latter. 
Some persons think that any answer is good enough for the inquiry 
of the child or youth. Some make no scruple at all in employing 
misrepresentations, so that they can only bring their children to si- 
lence ; thinking that with time they will become better acquainted 
with things. But this hope is exceedingly delusive. First impres- 
sions endure the longest, and they may either guide us to truth, or 
lead us into error. And if a man, in a more mature age, discovers 
his errors, then must he be continually on his guard lest they mingle 
unperceived in all his ideas and opinions, and expose him to gontinual 
deception. If a man impresses his child with the idea, that the 
thunder and the lightning are the effects and tokens of Divine indig- 
nation against man, and are only designed to frighten and punish the 
inhabitants of the earth, what a deep root will such a sentiment take 
in his soul ! How difficult it will be for him in riper years, to contem- 
plate a thing as the effect of Divine wisdom and goodness, which he 
has so long considered a palpable evidence of the Almighty's anger ! 
And if the youth or the man confounds those errors with these truths, 
how often will the impressions, which remain m his mind from his 
first mode of conception, seduce his will and tmderstanding to false 
conclusions, or fill him with fear and apprehension ! Are not these 
very defects of education, of which I am speaking, the cause why 
certain species of superstition are so difficult to be eradicated, and 
why they often follow men themselves through their whole lives 1 

ADAPT INSTRUCTION TO CAPACITY. 

Another very useful rule which should be observed in the 
mental educatit)n of the young, is: JVot to endeavor to learn 
them any thing which either their age or their want of the re- 
quisite knowledge of other things^ prevents them from under" 
standing. You must not measure their capacities by your own. 
You should not try to instruct them in things which you your- 
selves can hardly comprehend, or of which you yourselves first 
learned to form an idea in later years, and by a particular effort of 
the mind. By such efforts, you would only make your instruction 
tedious to them, and spend your time and strength in vain. Even 
their memory could not long retain the feeble inipressions made upon 
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it by these incomprehensible subjects. It is only what we learn by 
conviction, and in which our heart and understanding are directly 
interested, that makes an impresdon upon us which no time can 
efface. Load not their memories with terms and words without 
learning them, at the same time, what they designate. On the other 
hand, let them use no words by which nothing is meant, or some* 
thing entirely different from what they desire to express. If you hear 
them using words and phrases whose true signification is probably 
unknown to them, then ask them what they tmderstand by them; 
let them indicate what they would like to signify by them ; and if 
they are not appropriate, learn them the character and effect of 
these expressions. Thus help them on to the track, — make the 
peculiarities and effects of these words and phrases apparent to them 
as often as possible ; or if the subject is of such a nature that you 
cannot bring it within their comprehen^on, then warn them against 
the misuse of such words, and learn them to esteem the same as an 
empty sound, whose signification they must learn to understand only 
with time. Would, indeed, the gift of speech be so much abused by 
most men, — should we so often hear people speak with such a care- 
less tone and running tongue, of things which either they do not un- 
derstand at all, or of which they have the most erroneous concep- 
tions, — if they had been accustomed in childhood and youth to mean 
something definite by every word, and not only to denote the sign, 
but also the thing signified ? But how seldom is this rule observed ! 
What is more common than to hear still lisping children using a 
multitude of words which it is impossible for them to understand ; 
than to hear them speak of the sky, the soul, being, spirits, of God, 
and virtue, without being reminded of their ignorance of these things, 
or any attempt to correct their expressions ? They continue to em- 
ploy these words, sometimes properly and sometimes improperly, just 
as it may happen, and they believe they understand them, and often 
in the years of manhood, they express by them either nothing at 
all, or something entirely false. Words are the signs of the treasures 
of our minds, but these treasures are imaginary, and these signs are 
like counterfeit coin, if we do not know their signification. 
(to be continued.) 
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HABIT. 

From Mn. Bigourne/'t Letten to Motherg. 

We all acknowledge the strength of habit Its power increases 
with time. In youth it may seem to us, like the fihny line of the 
spider ; in age, like the fly caught in its toils, we struggle in vain. 
" Habit, if not resisted," says St Augustine, " becomes necessity." 

The physical force of habit, is thus clearly illustrated by Dr. 
Combe : ^* A tendency to resume the same mode of action at stated 
times, is peculiarly the characteristic of the nervous system ; and on 
this account, regularity is of great consequence in exercising the 
mo^l and intellectual power. All nervous diseases have a marked 
tendency to observe regular periods, and the natural inclmation to 
sleep at the approach of night, is another instance of the same fact 
It is this prmciple of our nature, which promotes the formation of 
what are called habits. If we repeat any kind of mental effort every 
day at the same hour, we at last find ourselves entering upon it, 
without premeditation, when the time approaches." 

THE ELDEST DAUOHTEH. 

The deportment of the older children of the faniily, is of great 
importance to the younger. Their obedience, or insubordination, 
operates throughout the whole circle. Especially, is the station of 
the eldest daughter, one of eminence. She drans the first draught of 
the mother's love. She usually enjoys much of her counsel, and 
companionship. In her absence she is the natural viceroy. Let the 
mother take double pains to form her on a correct model ; to make 
her amiable, diligent, domestic, pious ; trusting that the image of 
those virtues, may leave impression on the soft, waxen hearts of the 
younger ones, to whom she may, in the providence of God, be called 
to fill the place of a maternal guide. 

DOMESTICS. 

Children should be required to treat domestics with propriety. 
Those, on whom the comfort of a family so essentially depends, are 

2* 
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entitled to kindness and sympathy. The theory, that industry and 
good conduct are worthy of respect, in whatever rank they are found, 
cannot be too early illustrated and enforced on the members of a 
household. 

GRATrrUDE. 

Be careful to teach your children gratitude. Lead them to ac- 
knowledge every favor that they receive, to speak of their benefac- 
tors, and* to remember them in their prayers. Accustom them to 
distinguish with a marked regard, their instructors, and those who 
have aided them in the attainment of goodness or piety. It is an 
interesting circumstance in the life of Ann, Countess of Pembroke, 
who was distinguished more than two centuries since, by her learn- 
ing, her decision of character, the languages she acquired, and the 
honors she enjoyed, that she erected a monument to the memory of 
her tutor, and always spoke of him with the most affectionate vene- 
ration, as her guide in the rudiments of knowledge. 

FILIAL LOVE. 

Filial love should be cherished. It has, especially, a softening 
and ennobling effect on the masculine heart It has been remarked, 
that almost all illustrious men have been distinguished by love for 
their mother. It is mentioned by Miss Pardee, that a " beautiful 
feature in the character of the Turks, is reverence for the mother. 
Their wives may adrise or reprimand, unheeded, but their mother is 
an oracle, consulted, confided in, listened to with respect and defer- 
ence, honored to the latest hour, and remembered with affection and 
regret even beyond the grave." " Wives may die," say they, " and 
we can replace them, children perish, and others may be born to us, 
but who shall restore the mother when she passes away, and is seen 



no more 



?" 



FIUAL GRATITUDE. 



Gratitude is a principal ingredient in filial affection. It often 
reveals itself in a most striking manner, when parents moulder in the 
dust It induces obedience to their precepts, and tender love for 
their memory. A little boy was once passing the ornamental gar- 
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den of a rich man. He was observed to look earnestly and wishfully 
at some sprouts, that were germinating on the trunk of an old 
poplar. On being asked what he wanted, he said, " My mother 
loved flowers, and every green, living thing. She has been dead 
two years, yet I have never planted one where she sleeps. I often 
wish to. I was just thinking how pretty one of these would look 
there." The gentleman kindly gave him a rose-bush, and the fresh 
wand of a weeping willow. Then the poor httle fellow hfted up 
his streaming eyes, and gave thanks in a broken voice for himself, 
and for his dear, dead mother. 

DISCRIMINATION. « 

In developing the character of our children, let us ever keep in 
view their distinct departments; sentient, social, intellectual, account- 
able ; and give nutriment, and exercise, to each. Let us make them 
industrious, as a means of happiness, and a safeguard from tempta- 
tion. The value of time should be taught them, even of its smallest 
particles. Sir Walter Scott, in enforcing the sentiment of Franklin, 
that " time is money," has well added, " when we change a guinea, 
the shillings escape, as things of small account ; so when we break 
a day by idleness in the morning, the rest of the hours lose their im- 
portance in our eyes." But from the highest of all motives, that for 
our days, hours, and moments, we must give an account to God, 
should we warn our children to improve their time, and dread to 
waste it 

EXAMPLE. 

Mothers, whatever you wish your children to become, strive to 
exhibit in your own lives and conversation. Do not send them into 
an unexplored country, without a guide. Put yourselves at their 
head. Lead the way, like Moses, through the wilderness to Pisgah. 
The most certain mode for you to fix habits, is the silent ministry of 
example. Thus nmpressed on the young mind, amid the genial at- 
mosphere of a iiappy fire-side, they become incorporated with estab- 
lished trains of thought, and with the elements of being. They have 
their hand upon the soul till, through the grave and gate of death, it 
goes forth to the judgment 
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For the Patriarch. 

THE MOTHER'S POSITION. 

Evert mother in some sense represents the entire line of her pos- 
terity. She can hardly entertain an emotion, without conmiunicating 
a sympadietic feeling. The nature and extent of the connection of 
soul with soul, and body with body, we cannot easily define. Is it 
a subdivision of its immediate ancestor 1 Is it an independent new 
creation 1 Is it an emanation from the Deity ? We may conjecture, 
but we have no revelation to settle these conjectures. Facts must 
modify every theory. Is a man addicted to any vice, physical or 
dbral, we naturally inquire for its connection with the habits of his pa- 
rents. Mental, moral, and physical idiosyncracies are generally in- 
herited. Is a man timid, or brave, or peculiarly intellectual or 
imbecile, — we expect to find his mother was so before him. No- 
thing is more common than the impression that peculiarities of 
constitution are the inheritance of the possessor. 

How few mothers there are, who appreciate their own influence 
and the responsibility of their office. 

" No instruction/' says an eloquent French writer, " will throw 
deep roots into a country, unless it reach children through the 
mother, and men through women. The public instructor is only a diy 
instrument, who teaches the alphabet ; the mother of a family is a 
moral power, ripening thought, at the same time that she opens 
hearts to love, and souls to charity." 

Mrs. Sigourney says — ^'^Let us keep our children ^br our own 
during their earlier years. The world will have them long enough 
afterwards. 

" Let us, during the whole process of their education, feel and 
fear the omnipotence of habit For if the toiling atom beneath the 
waters is able to construct a reef which may make the proudest ship 
a wreck, shall we dare to look upon the slightest evil habit, and 
say it is harmless ? Though its work may have been done secretly 
as under the flood, yet the cry of a lost soul may be its herald at the 
judgment" 
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TRIFLES NO TRIFLES. 

BY REV. R. W. BAILEY.* 

Trifles are no trifles. This ^parent solecism in language is 
hardly so palpable as the conduct of mankind, to which we propose 
to apply it, is erroneous and fatal. Childhood is regarded as an age 
of trifling, and all connected with it as trifles. A single thought, a 
single word, a single action, are regarded as trifles because they 
stand alone, and therefore, are not readily connected in the mind 
with serious consequences. But childhood takes hold on youth, and 
youth on manhood, and time on eternity. The bubbling spring is 
the head of the mighty river ; incipient thought, of bold action ; the 
embryo mind, of immortality; its first impressions, of a ceaseless and 
unbroken chain of thought through all eternity. 

The evils most to be feared are often the most specious in form ; 
and the most insidious, for the smgle reason that they are regarded 
as trifles. This is the point of moral defence, which needs to be 
guarded with the greatest solicitude. The education of childhood is 
immeasurably more important than the discipline of maturw years, 
for the former includes the latter. An error in the first will extend, 
almost beyond control, through life. The river will flow on in the 
direction first given to it. It may empty its waters into the Pacific 
or Atlantic, as a little line in the sand, traced by the finger of a 
child, shall have given it direction on the top of the distant moun- 
tain. Its waters, like the descending motions of human depravity, 
will follow the impulse of laws constantly operating. in nature, and 
will seek perpetually a lower leveL The first act of that child was 
a trifle ; it was a part of his play. Its consequences, however, are 
no trifles. It has shaped the destinies of a continent. It has changed 
the channels of trade, the tide of population, the seats of empire, the 
geography of the world. What is so fraught with events abroad is 
operative also to mould and give direction to individual character. 

* The substance of this article was communicated by the author to the 
American Tract Society, and published as a tract in the regular series, 
No. 366, entitled the <« Beginnings of Evil" 
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Connected with immortal man, there are properly no trifles. Every 
thing is of serious import ; not that he should be always melancholy, 
and never cheerful, — ^but always thoughtful, always wary, always 
regardful of consequences, always wise to consider what every thing 
he does will lead to. A single thought, a smgle word, a single ac- 
tion may exert a leading influence to form the character and decide 
the destinies of the souL 

A SINGLE THOUGHT. 

A single thought is often regarded as a trifle ; yet, what does it ? 
In its unpretending character, it enters with a common train, and in- 
liudes upon the leisure or unsuspecting relaxation of the mind. But 
6nce admitted, it may whisper rebellion, infuse moral poison into the 
life blood, inflame the passions, bewilder the brain, intoxicate, madden, 
destroy the soul. It waSy at first, only a thovght. In its maturity, it 
is language, speech, action, rebellion. In the end it becomes crime 
and death. 

It was only a thought which at first entered the mind of an angel 
of light, that, in the end, laid the deep foundations of hell, built its 
adamantine walls, forged its chains, kindled its fires, and changed 
the whole character of that bright angel, with others who now feel 
those quenchless fires and wear those eternal chains. 

A thought, whispered in the ear of our first mother, blasted Eden, 
and " brought death into the world, and all our wo." How often, 
in the history of the human soul, is a thought made the starting 
point of diverging lines, which shall run parallel with eternity, wi- 
dening as they stretch their eternal course, one through fields of light, 
the other into deeper and darker shades. 

There is no truant like the mind. Constitutionally active, it is 
now the constant and willing servant of an evil heart. The heart 
can never move its afiections, or covet unlawful gratifications, with- 
out leading the mind captive to the same warfare; and, unless this 
▼agrant of vice be strongly confined by a stern habit of virtue, and 
disciplined to law, the mind becomes incapable of control, and walks 
. t)n the boundary-line of madness and despair. Out of the heart, says 
an apostle, '^ proceed evil thoughts, and all uncleanness." 
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Again, "we are surrounded by temptaiiansy which are all origina- 
ting and sustaining their appropriate trains of thought in the mind 
through the medium of the senses. By these means the heart easily 
fixes its affections, and becomes t^ subject of an ill-directed desire. 
It is difficult to think of an evil action without becommg contami- 
nated with the evil itself, and a partaker of its guilt. 

It is often said, we cannot help our thoughts, and are not ac- 
countable for them. But this is very far from the fact, as a very 
superficial attention to the subject will readily show. Although 
associated trains of thought are unbroken links in the great chain of 
the mind's existence, binding it in its self-consciousness to its past 
history, yet these associations are, to a great extent, under our own 
control. We can, at will, dismiss one set of ideas and call up 
another. We dwell at pleasure on busmess, or religion ; on worldly 
cares or on the cross. This is true in the experience of all, whether 
in relation to internal or external sources of thought. 

With this power to control the subjects of its thought, the mind 
is responsible for the thoughts it entertains. Although one may 
have intruded, unbidden and unwelcome, a ^igilant and well dis- 
ciplined mind will readily detect, and promptly exclude it The 
original suggestion may have been attended with no guilt. It may 
find admission even to a pure mind, as the history of the revolt both 
in heaven and Eden testifies. Guilt attaches to the mind not in the 
conception but in the entertainment of the thought Promptly re- 
iected, it may serve to strengthen, and the act may itself be necessary 
to invigorate and give a healthy action to the mind. Subjection to 
law is necessary in heaven, in the whole universe of God. Yet the 
principle and duty itself of this subjection cannot be understood with- 
out the admission of thoughts connected with revolt and rebellion. 
Hence we may easily see how the angels first conceived of a state 
of opposition to the divine government So far their thoughts were 
sinless, and even necessary to a right apprehension of their true rela- 
tions to God. The next progressive thought is that of personal je- ' 
volt. Even this might enter the mind without polluting it But the 
moment it is entertained, the bright moral atmosphere in which that 
angel lives and breathes is contaminated. The contact of a moral 
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poison has stained the clear vision and obscured the mental ray. 
The consequences time and eternity alone can reveal. 

The simple admission of impure or evil thoughts may imply a 
state of mind not wholly innocent where the access has been made 
easy by that mental lassitude and want of discipline which ever at- 
tend on a state of intellectual idleiess or dissipation. Here, as in 
every thing else, we form habits, and these habits decide our char- 
acters. 

Th« elements and principles of all character exist in the thoughts. 
They are the essential forms, which are bodied forth in speech and 
action. They form the man, to be exhibited in the world of spirits 
disembodied, a transparent existence of thou^t, glowing with undy- 
ing fires of love, or burning with the quenchless flames of pas^on 
and hate in the dark re^ons of hell. This character is formed here, 
and its starting point is a thought, and all its lineaments are trains 
of thought, and all its immortal sources of pleasures or pains are 
thoughts — ^itself is thought 

By indulgmg one train of thought, a man may become an egotist ; 
by another, a miser ; by a third, ambitious; by a fourth, sensual. 
By suppressing these, and entertaining an opposite class, the same 
man may become disinterested, liberal, public-spirited, or self-deny- 
ing. He dwells, as it were, in heaven, by cherishing tiioughts of 
heaven. He treasures up a knowledge of Qod by thinking of God. 
The soul is prepared by knowledge for the graces of the Spirit where 
the mind has long been disciplined, and accustomed to dwell, in its 
thoughts, on divine things. 

How important, then, in directing, framing, and controlling the 
character and eternal destinies of the soul, may be a single thought ! 
Gkiard well thy thoughts. There the true action lies. There is the 
portal through wWch every heresy and unworthy sentiment will seek 
a femiliar intercourse with the heart, and there lies the active agency 
through which all the internal sources of corruption and error will 
be acted Out and become flagrant. Well did the apostle commend 
the most exccfflent grace of charity, when he said — ^^ it thinketh no 
e%Tl." 
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A 8INOLE WORP. 

Next, let me turn your "attention to your habits of conversation 
How insignificant is a word ! Yet the Savior said, that " for every 
idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in 
the day of judgment.** A word! what does it? In a moment of 
thoughtless mirtli or anger it fell from unadvised or hasty lips. It 
offended a friend* ' It unlocked the arms and sundered the bands, of 
friendship, dried up the kindly affections, opened the fotmlflins of 
passion, hatred, malice, and revenge. Those friends are tlienated 
They leave the domestic circle, where the wife, 'the sister, tiie 
daughter, the babes, mingle their influence, and bless the scene. 
They separate. After a season of awful preparation, they meet on 
some desolate spot, where jtistice has not arrived and law cannot 
speak ; where mercy is not permitted to enter ; where the spirit that 
reigns in hell holds undisputed empire. With this spirit in their 
hearts, they meet. They fight. There, by the hand of one friend^ 
Jhe other falls. He dies. The murdecer flies, a felon under the laws 
of God and man. He flies — the victim of undying thought, his 
firiend made the victim of his murderous passion. That happy family 
is dismembered. The wife is a widows The children are orphans. 
The aged parent is bereft of his staff, and his gray hairs are brought 
down with sorrow to the grave. Yesterday, that house was filled 
with joy ; every heart bounded with hilarity. To-day the bright sun 
rises upon them solitary, and in their weeds. It reflects its glories 
dimly upon the dejected eyes of a widow and her orphans, through 
floods of tears. Every countenance is sad. There is public sorrow. 
The laws have been broken, justice is defeated and dishonored in 
the death of a citizen, a statesman, dishonored in his fall. What 
has produced this train of evils 1 A vxyrd — an unadvised, a hasty 
word. , 

The ruler of a people, the ambassador of a nation conducts the 
most intricate and complicated subject of litigation with another na- 
tion to an amicable and happy termination. The principles of jus- 
tice are all mutually applied to the case, and conceded. A question 
involving great interests and lasting results is settled. But on 1h^ 
No. VI. 3 . 
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very eve of completion tliis harmony is suddenly interrupted. Ne- 
gotiation is broken off. Each assumes a hostile attitude. They are 
at war. History records a protracted conffict Thousands were 
slain in battle. Their substance was eaten up, their wealth wasted ; 
the land mourns, the temples of worship are desolated, widows and 
orphans are multiplied, and, the moral physical, and pecuniary losses 
to both sides are irreparable. What mighty agent has effected this 
sudden change, and spread this wide desolation 1 It was a word. 
It iarolved no principle in the controversy, but, being excepted to 
by one party, was insisted on by the other. 

A great captain once went forth to battle. He was victorious 
over his foes ; and, elated with success, he returned in triumph with 
bis army. The glory of his deeds had gone before him, and the 
people participated his joy. Every heart was glad, and every 
mother and sister stood to welcome the soldier at their thresholds. 
There was a daughter of that chieftain, the joy of her father's heart, 
the pride of her family, the heir to a people's gratitude, and to all 
her father's glory. Her young heart bounded with exultation. Her 
filial devotion urged her forward to greet and give the family saluta- 
tion to the happy father, the victorious chief. But instead of press- 
ing that daughter's hand with a father's love, instead of bending to 
receive the filial embrace of those eloquent arms with a paternal 
benediction, he gave the order, as appears from the history, for her 
execution. That threshold was stained with blood. It filled that 
house with mourning. It hung its chambers with' curtains of black, 
spread consternation through the land, obscured the glory of that 
bright day, and has drawn tears from the eye of sympathy in every 
age at the recital of the story of Jephtha's daughter. * And what 
was the cause of all this ? It was a word, an unadvised word of that 
father. 

There was once a holy man who preached before a wicked 
ruler, and tiiat adulterer trembled before the preacher. But, tmder 
convictions that, suitably cherished, might have resulted in his salva- 
tion, he was induced by the wicked woman whom he had unlawfully 
married,* to imprison, and afterwards to behead that holy man. 
John the Baptist was killed by order of Herod, and his head brought 
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in a charger, and delivered to the daughter of Herodias, his brother 
Philip's wife. How could he do it ? It was for a hasty word. 

What is a loord? It is but a breath modified by muscular ac- 
tion. It is a vibration of the air, that settles back quickly to its 
original repose. But not so with the thought which moved those 
muscles, and the thot^hty too, which is awakened by that vibration. 
That thought is i(]entified with the character of the man who has 
uttered it ; and thfit wave of air which was too feeble to waft a 
feather, has conveyed a s^itiment from soul to soul, and excited a 
passion that may burn, perhaps, or an affection that may glow to all 
eternity. 

Words are the medium of intercommunication between imm«rtiri 
minds. They are the motive engines by which thoughts and feel- 
ings are commiuiicated firom heart to heart Thus do they often be- 
come the means of binding closer the cords of friendship and love, 
or of alienating and embittering the enmities of a depraved heart. 
" Therewith bless we God, even the Father, and therewith curse we 
men, who are made after the similitude of God." " With the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation." By a word, expresave of the 
sentiments of the heart, we are brought into imion with the Savior, 
and by a word expressive of another sentiment, we blaspheme the 
Holy Ghost, and transcend the limits of divine mercy ! Oh, how 
important in its results often is a word spoken ! Truly did an apos- 
tle say, an ungovemed tongue " defileth the whole body, and setteth 
on fire the course of nature, and is set on fire of hell." And again, 
" if any baan among you seemeth to be religious, and bridleth not 
his tongue, that man's religion is vain." 

A SINGLE ACTION^ 

Now, consider your actions. It is principally important to do 
this in order to bring to view a part of conduct which is not comr 
monly regarded as attended by any serious consequences— I mean 
that which consists in trifles. Great crimes we revolt at, but some- 
times forget how near the least is to the greatest, the same in kind, 
leading directly to others, and serving, in its measure, to disease and 
weaken the moral energies of the soul that entertains it Tasting a 
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forbidden fruit, perhaps the eating of a common apple, rumed al! 
our race. It was the transgression of the law. That is the most 
that can be said of any sin. A healthy constitution of moral habits 
can be attained only by a watchful care of every part of our con- 
duct. It is vain to close our house against the thief, while one 
avenue is left unguarded. It is folly to order an infected ship on 
quarantine, while we embrace one of the infected crew in the bosom 
of society. Equally vain is it to regulate the great lines of our con- 
duct, if we neglect the small points, which will " grow v«rith our 
growth, and strengthen with our strength." Attainments in guilt 
are gradual. No man ever became a prodigy of wickedness at 
once. 

K we examine the histories of prisons, and the annals of the 
gallows, we shall uniformly find that the tenants of the one and the 
victims of the other have once been harmless, irreproachable men, 
women, or children, and have come gradually to their end from 
small beginnings. In the history of human depravity we should 
probably find that the confirmed drunkard was once a fashionable 
tippler ; the remorseless thief a decent gambler ; the bold blasphemer 
an idle talker ; the dishonest spendthrift one who began with a re- 
stricted profusion ; and the exhausted profligate might be traced back 
to a conflict of conscience, where he consented for once to sin, and 
resolved never to repeat the commission of the crime. 

It is melancholy to hear firom the haunts of wickedness and ex- 
cess, the story of those who, wasted by disease, yield at last a re- 
maining skeleton to the hands of the surgeon for dissection, as the 
only and scant remuneration for his professional attendance. The 
wretched victim of seduction, now the discarded subject of a mur- 
dered reputation, once blushed at the whisper of reproach, and shud- 
dered at the thought of impurity. The hardened and emaciated 
debauchee was once a youth who listened to the counsels of a pious 
mother, and shrunk from the " way of the strange woman." The 
bankrupt, whose midnight revels have wasted his estate and impov- 
erished his family, will tell you that he commenced his career at a 
decent card party, and only staked his change to give an interest to 
the game. The expiring drunkard, in his rags and wretchedness, 
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will ddmit that he began at the social board, v^here gayety led to 
excessive mirth, and mirth to intoxication. The bold blasphemer, 
brought to reflection, will confess that he first trifled with sacred 
things in a frolic, and then profaned the name of God without re- 
morse. The wretch whose scathed and seared visage shows already 
the inward malice of a spirit damned, perhaps twenty years before, 
was a father's pride, smiling in a mother's arms, furnishing to the 
pencil of the painter, or the design of the poet, the original picture 
from which he drew his portrait of bliss and innocence in Eden. 
And the apostate, now branded and excommunicated, is the man 
who, a few years ago, wept at the sacramental taUe, but firom mis- 
taken policy or irresolution yielded to popular custom or private con- 
venience, still resolved to maintain his hope, now withered and dead. 
Truly, that man only is safe who ^' abstains from all appearance of 
evil." 

I can now, in condition, only direct your vigilance towards the 
dangers which arise from three sources — viz. from the company you 
keepf the business you engage m, and the subjects of thought you en- 
tertain. I solemnly say, then, — separate from your companionship 
all those whose principles, example, or conversation are injurious or 
unprofitable. Abandon at once. Mid for ever, all business which you 
cannot pursue with safety to the cultivatioa and maintenance of a 
high religious character. And admit no subjects of thought, cherish 
no mental associations, which sensualize or degrade the soul. These 
rules, faithfully applied, may make a great change in your affairs, 
and require great sacrifices ; but be assured they will also be attended 
with great results, whose record may be read by you in heaven in- 
stead of hell. 



PRESIDENT EDWARDS' RESOLUTIONS. 

ON REGULATING THE SPEECH AND THE APPETITES. 

1. Resolved, Never to speak evil of anyone, so that it shall tend 
to his dishonor, more or less, upon no account, except for some real 
good. 

3» 
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2. Resdvedy In narrations never to speak anything bat the pure 
and simple verity. 

3. Resolvedy Never to utter any thing that is sportive or matter 
of laughter on the Lord's day. 

4. Resdvedy Let there be something oC benevolence in all that 
I speak. 

5. Resdvedy That I will endeavor always to keep a benign as- 
pecty and air of acting and speaking in all places and in all compa- 
nies, except that it should so happen that duty requires otherwise. 

6. Resdvedy Not only to refrain from an air of dislike, fretfiilness 
and anger in conversation, but to exhibit an air of love, cheerfulness 
and benignity. 

7. Resdvedy Never to say any thing at all against any body, 
but when it is perfectly agreeable to the highest degree of Christian 
honor, and of love to mankind, agreeable to the lowest humiUty, and 
sense of my own faults and failings, and agreeable to the golden 
rule. Often, when I have said any thing against any one, to bring 
it to, and try it by, the test of this resolution. 

8. Resolvedy To do always what I ean towards making, main- 
taining and preserving peace, when it can be done without an over- 
balancing detriment in other respects. 

9. Resdvedy Never to allow the least measure of any fretting or 
uneasiness at my father and mother-— to suffer no effects of it, so much 
as in the least alteration of speech, or motion of the eye ; and to be 
especially careful of it with respect to any of our family. 

10. Resolvedy To maintain the striqtest temperance in eating 
and drinkmg. 

11. Resolvedy To inquire every night, before I go to bed, whether 
I have ^cted in the best way I possibly could with respect to eating 
and drinking. 

12. Reselvedy To inquire every night, as I am going to bed, 
wherein I have been negligent — ^what sin I have committed — and 
wherein I have denied myself. Also, at the end of every week} 
month and year. 
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For the Patriarch. 

CHRISTMAS. 

BY WILLIAM CUTTER, 
I. 

Yes, gather green boughs, 

From the evergreen trees, 
And come to God's house * ' 

With your offerings of praise; 
'Tis meet thus adorning 

The temples of grace, 
Salvation's bright morning 

Has dawned on our race, 

11. 

The wintry winds sigh 

O'er the snow-covered fields, 
And the bleak clouded sky 

No bright promise yields ; 
But within, where is burning 

Salvation's pure blaze. 
Sweet summer returning. 

Is wreathing her bays. 

III. 
Then gather green boughs 

From the evergreen trees. 
And come up with your vows 

And your ofPrings of praise—? 
Praise, heavenward exhaling, 

Lfte dew from the rose, 
Apd vows never failing 

'Mid sunshine or snows. 

IV. 

So returned the sweet dove 

From the drear wastes around, 
To the ark gf her love 

With the olive leaf crowned, 
Which shone o'er the waters, 

Fresh, fragrant and green. 
To faith's sons and daughters 

Life's emblem serene. 
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For the Patriarch. 

OUR NEIGHBORS' FAULTS. 

DIALOGUE. BY BITRS. H* R. 

Mary. Father, is it right for us to tell what we think of our 
friends? 

Father. That, my child, depends upon circumstances. We may 
be placed in situations where our opinions may be called for, but 
they should always be expressed with kindness. 

Mary. I heard two ladies conversing on the subject last night 
Mrs. B. said, we should never speak unfavorably of any one, — that 
seemed to me impossible, unless we ceased to talk. 

Father. And what said the other lady ? 

Mary. Mrs. H. replied, that she had no respect for those who 
never dared speak their minds concerning others ; that there was 
more hypocrisy than goodness in them; for her part, she liked to 
see a person fearless in censuring error wherever it existed. 

Father. And wi4 which of the ladies did my daughter coin- 
cide? 

Mary. Nay, father, it is your opinion that I wish ; for I thought 
they both had much truth qp their side, and I confess it puzzled 
me to decide which was right Father, it iSeems to me there are 
some things of which we ought to give our opinion. 

Father. True, my cKM^ faults ^nA follies are themselves always 
fsdr subjects of comment, but when we speak of individuals mvjhom 
those follies are exhibited, it assumes a different aspect, and in speak- 
ing of them, if at all, let it be in kindness and caution. 

Mary. Then you do think we may sometimes speak of them, 
without infringing the laws of kindness and charity ? 

Father. There are, imdoubtedly, cases in which it is our duty to 
speak of the charactei of our acquaintance, but we should carefully 
distinguish between such necessity and gratuitously expressed opin- 
ions. To discuss individual character in mixed society can never be 
justified, and evinces not only a deficiency of intelligence, but also of 
right feelmgs and principles. 
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Mary. But, father, surely it is very common to hear such con- 
versation. 

Father. I grieve to say that it is so, and there are some with 
whom it is the only conversation in which they' can engage — the 
only topic that mterests th«m. But I would have you remember, 
that it must be a weak, if not malicious mind, that is obliged to re- 
sort to personalities to entertain their friends, and equally weak are 
the minds that can be thus entertained. 

Mary. But, certainly, it cannot be wrong for friends in private 
to speak of the peculiarities of their acquaintance. 

Father. It depends much on the motive. There are cases, in 
which it may be right for intimate friends to speak of the faults of an in-» 
dividual. I cannot, however, thmk it right for us, even in private, to 
talk over freely, all the faults and peculiarities of our acquaintance. 
The habit is a bad one, the effect bad. Indeed, I think, the too common 
practice of commenting on the faults of a person, and dwelling on his 
peculiarities (however good-naturedly), cannot be too severely repre- 
hended. It would be well for us to ask ourselves, — whether we should 
be willing to have those, whom we so freely eriticise, perhaps ridicule, 
exercise upon us the same freedom ? Should we feel any confidence 
in one who, we had reason to suppose, in our absence, made us the 
subject of sudi fi^e remark, however it might be accompanied with 
professions of friendship and attachment ? 

Mary. But, father, suppose that in one, whom we do like very 
much^ there are glaring faults or singularities, can we avoid seeing 
or admitting them, and ought that to give offence ? 

Father. My child, there are many such cases, where the indi-y 
vidual himself is fully sensible of those faults and eccentricities, per- 
haps painfully alive to them. If you are his friend, will he not be 
gratified to know that you will see them in silence, and not unne- 
cessarily expose him to ridicule 1 

Mary. Well, father, I do not feel quite settled about it, but I 
almost think, with Mrs. Opie's Lady Anne, if we must say any thing 
it is best to speak our mind plainly ; though, to be sure, with her, it 
was excess of plain dealing personally towards her acquaintance 
that made her so many enemies. 
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Father. That is very different. A stem sense of duty often im- 
pels people to speak diragreeable truths to their friends, often with 
no good result, but the motive is a good one. After all, the best 
rule for speaking of others, is to cherish kind/edings towards every 
one, and let our words take care of themselves ; accustom ourselves 
to talk of actions rather than persons. 

Mary. Well, father, I find that you agree with Mrs. B. I be- 
gin to think you are right, though I must acknowledge I did not 
think with her at first And now, as you have had patience to 
answer my questions thus far, will you still ftirther explain to me, 
when and how it may be right to speak freely of the faults of our 
friends ? 

Father. Certainly, my daughter ; I am glad that your mind has 
been directed to the subject, and I earnestly hope that you will be 
led to form correct views to aid you in your intercourse with society. 

Some withhold their opinions of others, from the fear of making 
enemies. Now, though this is not the most laudable motive, yet it 
is good in its effect, and not censurable, unless carried too far. 
There are circumstancea in which the very withholding an opinion 
or knewledge of one's character, becomes criminal 

For ipstance, if we are called to say aught of one m whose char- 
acter the interests or happiness of another is deeply involved, it is 
■ our imperative duty to speJJc plainly and fircely. In such a case, 
nothing can excuse reserve on our part. Cowardice, not kindness, 
induces it 

Mary. But, father, suppose it is one of our dearest firiends con- 
cerning whose faults we are required to speak ? 

Father. It should make no difference j it must not, certainly, be 
a light cause to lead us to spe^ of their errors. But when the hap- 
piness of others is concerned, friendship, or even consanguinity, is no 
excuse for concealment. We may do it in kindness, but it must be 
done. I will, tell you a circumstance relative to this point, as it oc- 
curred within my own knowledge : 

One of my earliest friends was once consulted in respect to the 
character and habits of an individual, by one whose happiness m 
after life depended o|> the fesult of that inquiry. He was fully com-* 
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petent to give the information thus sought Though well aware of 
the responsibility resting upon him, he had not sufficient courage to 
be caxidid. 

Through his criminal fear of giving offence, perhaps of making 
an enemy, he not only withheld his knowledge of crime, but also 
strongly protested his disbelief of its existence ; — all this in defiance 
of facts plain before him, excusing himself to his own heart for such 
lamentable want of candor and uprightness, with the vain plea of 
unwillingness to spread an evil report, or to interfere with his neigh- 
bor's affairs. Bitter indeed were his feelings of self-reproach, when, 
shortly after, but too late to rectify his ill-judged course, he was com- 
pelled to witness the desolation to which be had been so fearfiiUy 
accessory. 

I shall now, my dear ckild, leave your own mind to decide, when 
antl how to speak of the faiUngs of your fellow beings j not doubting 
you will determine rightly. Always remember to keep the law of 
love and charity in your heart. Thus will your conversation ever 
be in accordance with them. 



HEALTH. 

The advantages of health are three-fold : It increases our plea- 
sures, prolongs our lives, and keeps off old age. This triple motive is 
sufficient to secure the most untiring attention to the subject, wher- 
ever it can be kept before the mind. For pleasure pleads with our 
selfishness; length of days, with our ambition and fears; and the 
thought of prolonged youth, with our pride; and all, with the 
strongest impulses of our nature. Who does not love himsdf 1 Who 
does not aspire to usefulness, or at least, to deeds that shall affect 
widely, in numbers and duration of time, his own name or interests ? 
Who does not dread approaching age with it& decrepitude, decay and 
disease ? 

Two objects, then, address us in our care of this tenement of clay 
we inhabit— to keep it in repair, and prevent its premature decay ; 
i;i other words, to promote health and prevent or cure disease. We 
propose to furnish a series of numbers on this subject, especially for 
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the benefit of the young ; and to which we b^peak their particular 
attention. 

To promote health, attention Aovild be first directed to the phy- 
mcal rcgknen, and that in three particulars — ^temperance, exercise 
and rest. The mind too requires a corresponding discipline-*-it must 
have quietude^ or relief from anxious and corroding care; active ex- 
ercise in* labor prodnctive of intellectual acquisition; and communion 
with its r^ondiled Ood in Jesus Christ, to satisfy a quick and tender 
conscience. ' These may be termed the elements or first principles of 
health. They cannot, though exercised in their fullest power, ex- 
empt from disease ; that is innate with our fallen nature, and no at- 
tainments short of heaven can eradicate it, or change our liabilities. 
We must learn to meet death as a penalty inseparable firom our state 
of guilt. Yet the sting of death may be taken away, disease in its 
worst forms may be deferred or greatly modified, and the innocent 
pleasures of life greatly, multiplied and increased in power. The 
skill of the physician, the scientific administration of remedies may 
alleviate physical suffering, or cure disease. The diseases of the 
mind may also yield under the practice of the " Great Physician," 
and by a conformity of our practice to the doctrines He has taught 
us. These, therefore, are the proper objects of our studious atten- 
tion and diligent search. 

The preventives of disease, which should be flr^ practised, are 
temperance, exercise and mental quietude. Temperance must extend 
to all our habits, both of body and mind. In eating and drinking, 
extremes must be avoided. Nature should be sustained and invigo- 
rated by a liberal use of all the good things of this world. But the 
moment. we overstep the bounds of moderation, or indulge any 
appetite to surfeit,^ w^ invite disease and violate the lavra of na- 
ture. It should be carefully observed, too, that we may be intem- 
perately abstemious as well as self-indulgent To be " temperate in 
all things " is the divine rule, and perfectly consistent with the grati- 
fication of all our appetites under the limitation of the divine law. 

To a vigorous constitution and physical quietude, that kind and 
3egree of bodily exercise is necessary, which is suited to the sentence 
on our fallen state — " by the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy 
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bread." The man who does not e€tm his bread, cannot property 
enjoy it The labor necessary to darn it is suited to our nature^ and 
necessary to our happiness; 

Mental quietude, almost a^ a matter of course, supervenes upon 
this mode of life. A sound body, the result of temperance and ^c» 
ercise, .is productive of a sound mind* Where tjiere baa been no 
moral dereliction, or crying sin to be atoned for ; where no dis* 
ease, inherked or acquired, lingers in the system, or baHgis {\^ a dead 
weight upon the soul—the highest state of earthly happiness is the 
blessing of that man^ who performs his regular duties, is temperate 
in all thmgs, and Imngs a well-balanced mind to all the decisions of 
duty, whidi arise in the details of an active and virtuous life. 



THE NOBLE NEGRO. 

Mrs. H. More in a letter to her aster, in 1782, relates the fol-* 
lowing affecting anecdote : The other mormng the captain of one of 
Commodore Johnson's Dutch prizes breakfasted at Sir Charles Mid- 
dleton's, and related the following fact .One day he went out of his 
own ship to dine on board another. While he was there a storm 
arose, which, in a short time, made an entire wreck of his own ship, 
to which it was impossible for him to return. He had left on board 
two little boys, one four, the other five years old> under the care of 
a poor black servant. The people struggled to get out of the ship 
into a large boat, and the poor black took his two little children, 
tied them into a bag, and put in a little pot of sweetmeats for them, 
slung them across his shoulder, and put them into the boat. Tke^ 
boat, by thi^ time, was quite lull ; he was stepping into it himself, 
but was told by the master there was no lOom for him, that either, 
he or the children must p^ish, for the weight of both would sink the 
boat. The exalted, heroic negro did not hesitate a moment — ^^ Very 
well," said he, " give my duty to my master, and tell him I beg pardon 
for all my faults." And then — guess the rest — plunged to the hot-" 
tom, never to rise again till the sea gives up her dead. I told it the 
other day to Lord Monboddo, who fairly burst into tears. The 
greatest lady wants me to make an elegy of it, but it is above 
poetry. 

No VL 4 
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EDITORIAL CHAIR. 

Tms number closes the first Tolume of •* The Patriarch." How 
successM may have been our honest labors to adrance the great 
cause of social happiness, general education, mental disdpline and 
moral elevation, our readers will judge. With that judgment, so &r 
as expressed through the notices of the press, and by the patronage 
extended to the work, we have occasion to feel satisfied, since our 
own expectations and self-estimation diave been exceeded. The 
same endeavors as have heretofore been exerted will be continued, 
to meet the pubUc danand and expectation. ^ 

As the plan of this work has engaged the attention of the editor 
for several years, there are few changes to be expected fix)m the 
specimen fumi^ed by the first volume^ The pens of some of the 
best men in tixe country have been secured to its pages^ and a larger 
proportion of their contributions may be expected in future numbers 
than have been presented in the past 

The Lessons on Scienceibr children will be continued, in the hope 
that parents may be led to a course of family iratructionSy on the 
plan they propose. We feel thoroughly persuaded that the experi- 
ment would secure to it the approbation of both parents and children. 

The Lessons in Botany, which were designed to take an earlier 
place, will be found particularly attractive to the young, and there 
is no more difficulty in intercstmg children in the science which per- 
tains to the works of nature, than in necromancy or the " blind man's 
buff.'' They may be engaged just as intensely in the classification 
and analysis of plants as in play or pleasure. Indeed, these may be 
made their play and pleasure. They can be led in walks of useful- 
ness, just as easily as in those of idleness and unprofitable conversa- 
tion. 

The page of FamMy Hymns will continue to be furnished under 
a contract with several able contributors to this interesting depart- 
ment. It is designed to present, in this series, music and hymns 
suited to Hiefamdlyy and to the various interesting occa^ons, which 
may call for appropriate sentiments and song. We make them 
origindj because with that character they will be most likely to in- 
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terest the young ; and with the expectation also that they may here- 
after be published together, and add something to our stock of sacred 
songs for the family circle. 

Under the head of the Family Circle, and ReadiTigj we shall at- 
tempt a course of instructions of leading interest and importance to 
all classes. We shall endeavor to show them what ought to be 
read, and also what ought not to be read ; to instruct the young how 
to read, and furnish them with a series of works suited to form not 
only a Select Family Library , but also a General Family Library. 
To parents we shall particularly address ourselves on this subject, 
and endeavor to put them on their guard, to protect their children 
from the ov^^rwhelming flood of vicious associations which are flow- 
ing in upon them in the reading that is now furnished almost as 
cheap and ascommon as the air they breathe. There is scarcely a more 
important subject than this, in either morals, politics, or religion. 

To parents and children, brothers and sisters, husbands and wives, 
and to the sexes in their relations to one anotherr^to all these, we 
shall speak plaii^y and practically, and we hope not without efiect 
Mot^iers are often addressed on their domestic duties; but fathers are 
not made sensible of the responsibilities they share in the early edu- 
cation of their children. That is left to the mother, and for want of 
encouragement and the aid which it belongs to the father to render, 
the benefits of this education are greatly abridged, and sometimes 
entirely defeated. The duties of children are not distinctly de- 
fined and enforced by suitable appeals, and urged widi efficient mo- 
tive to secure their performance. The entire subject of marriage is 
sometimes made to employ a didactic essay, and fill a volume, or is 
treated with levity and sport in the columns of a newspaper, but as 
a practical matter of sober instruction, it almost entirely fails of that 
kind of treatment, which is calculated to ensure the highest happi- 
ness and ends of its appointment. This is the cause of much social 
disorder and domestic unhappiness ; of weakeniog the bonds of mat- 
nmony, and sometimes sundering them from slight causes. This 
must result in an unsettled state of society and in moral derelictioE. 
We need not say that no labor or expense are spared to make 
the Patriarch both attractive and useful. Nor need we expatiate 
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here on the importance of the field it occupies as an incentive to 
others either to subscribe for it, or to sustain the enterprising young 
pubUsher by forwarding their payments with promptness. We sup- 
pose we have shown what we can do, and what we design to do. 
If employed to speak extendvely, as we desire, in the families of our 
land, we shall hope to contribute largely to the sum of domestic and 
social happiness : by plain -and well written expositions of social du- 
ties; by promoting domestic economy, purity and peace; by awa- 
kening greater attention to temperance and all the great means of 
preserving health and prolonging life ; by recommending the culti- 
vation of the affections, the control of the passions, and the habitual 
exercise of the spirit of true piety, the great source of human haj^i- 
ness both here and hereafter. 



THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 

READING. NO. III. 



How shall we read to the best advantage 7 Read enough to 
produce an active state of the mind, not so much as to enervate it, 
and digest well what is read so that the mind may incorporate it 
with its own stores of knowledge. Mental idleness produces a lazy 
habit ; overaction enervates. All are sensible of an increased energy, 
acuteness and mental energy superinduced upon the introduction and 
acquirement of new thoughts. The intellectual, like the physical 
powers, are strengthened by exercise ; they are sustained by the con- 
stant reception of their appropriate aliment, and by the healthy ac- 
tion of the digestive powers. To this end, we must read, study, 
accustom the mind to exercise itself, to put forth its energies, to en- 
gage in active enterprise and acquisition. 

But many plead they have no time to read. This is not true; 
or if true, implies a condition which ought to be, and in ordinary cases 
can be, changed. We always have time for what must be done. 
The good man finds time for reading his Bible, the politician for 
consulting the newspapers, the merchant reads his daily prices cur- 
rent, answers his business letters, — all find time to eat, to sleep, and to 
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enjoy their pleasures. Those, who can find time for these things, 
can do others. They can change their professions, if a new channel 
of enterprise promises greater profits. They can change their hahits 
of living, of thinkmg, of acting. If their mental discipline is defective, 
and strong motives are presented to influence them, they can change 
their entire intellectual habits. They can appropriate an hour, or 
two hours a day, to books. 

But perhaps they have no books, anJ no money to buy them. 
To this formidable objection, we reply by a reference to the " Ap- 
prentices' Library,'' a true narrative communicated by the ^* Learned 
Blacksmith," in our last number. The mechanic's apprentice may 
earn a hbrary, and find time to read it 

A systematic course of Family Reading diould be arranged in 
every famUy. The poor widow, who lived in a log cabin, and to 
whose family our readers were introduced in the first paragraph of 
our first number, was accustomed to employ all her children at even- 
ing in some productive handiwork, except one, who read aloud for 
the edification of the whole company, by the light of a pine knot 
From three to four hours in a winter evening were thus employed 
in the double effort of labor and study. The evening is just as long 
in the palace as it is in the hovel, unless it be shortened and frit- 
tered away by useless ceremonies and trifling amusements. There 
is a long evening in every family. Let the parents take the lead to 
entertain and instruct their children, and they will find no difficulty 
in making for them an intellectual feast, to which they will repair 
as a source of enjoyment They ^dll engage in mental exercise and 
play with as much zest as the sons will by a misdirection tarry at 
the wine, or the daughters step to the music of the viol. In such an 
arrangement, the parents will find themselves associated with their 
children, the boys will be kept at home in evenings, the girls will 
become the companions of their brothers in study, and the literature 
of the day, the great objects of public interest, will incorporate their 
minds with their own age, bind them to the world, and urge them 
forth to enterprise and action, to promote the good of their genera- 
tion. The mind thus receives an impress from the literary character 
of the age, and imparts again its own image on all it touches. 
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Let erery parlor be made a rea&ig room, and appropriate hoois 
be as^nfid to socfai rtading; OonTersation -will naturally follow. 
Investigation, debate, aiad those exercises which \riU result in intel- 
lectual education, discipi^ie, str^gth and powa:, vnli awaken and 
exercise the mind. 

Besides social reading, there must he a habit also of private 
meditation, of intellectual digestion. Some read, it would seem^ 
only to say they have read. They read, hut can harJIly be said to 
think. We should read as we work, to invigorate the powers of 
nund or body, and to increase our stock of valuable acquisition. 
What will Dur Gbraries or our readmg avail us, if they add nodiing 

. to mxr treasury of valuable knowledge 1 They will be Bke the goM 
in ore that cannot be wrought and refined, or like the clusters of mel- 
low firuit which ripen on* the branches that overhang Hie abyss. 
They are never gathered. 

When we open a book, the first object should be to ascertain 
what it is. This sometimes is, and ought always to be, told by the 
title-page. Next, comes the preface and table of contents. These 
should be examined^ with care. The subject matter is thus pre* 
s^ted distinctly before the mind, the manner in which it is discussed, 
and the range and scope of its reasoning. If all this is not brought 
to view in the index, it will be well to turn to the chapters in suc^ 
cession, and look at their subdivisions and leading thoughts. Then 
close Hie book and meditate upon it, until the mind becomes familiar 
with the outline of the subject. It will be. profitable also to dedde 
how we would treat of it ouAelves, that we may be the better pre- 
pared to estimate the reasonings of the author. Whenever important 
principles are brought to view, they should be made the subjects of 
study, as an ingot of gold, or a diamond would arrest the step and 
rivet the attention, and absorb the mind of the merchant seekmg for 
treasures of earth. Better is a angle grain of gold, gathered, sepa- 
rated firom dross, and treasured within our reach, than mines of 

' wealth in undistinguishable combination with baser ingredients, without 
the knowledge of those arts by vhich it may be separated and refined. 
So thoughts, principles, knowledge, to be of use to us, must be de» 
fined, separated,, classified, treasured- in the mind, and appropriated. 
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B; sucb a prooessf^ we loay learn to assign to each book its rela- 
tive and proper Talue^ not according to its volome, or e:rteriu|l 
appearance, or array of names^but its intrinsic power to do ns good» 
to m^ke us wiser, and better, and happier, and more usefiil to others. 
We now only repeat the catalogue of the " Sekd Family Library/^ 
which we recomnu^d as altogether good, an4 which may b^ obr * 
tained in whole or in part, at the office of the Patriarch. 

SELECT FAMH^y LIBRARY. 

The Bible, f . • .1 voL, price 

Infant's Magazine Library, 

Child's Library, 

Youth's Friend, 

Select Sunday School Library, 

Christian Library, , 



10 '' " $1 00 

16 « " 2 00 

18 « " 4 50 

100 ^ « 22 60 ■ 

45 " " 2P 00 



NEW BOOKS, 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
L The Retrospect, or Review of Provid&dial Mercies^ trith 
Anecdotes of Various Charaders. By Aliquis. The author, now a 
minister in the Established Church, was formerly an officer in the 
royal navy. In this volume, he gives the eventful occurrences of 
his own life. It is full of thrilling incident, instruction, and pious 
' sentiment, and may be read with deep interest and profit by all 
classes. Thki is the first American, from the seventeenth English 
edition, lyid i? well published by Robert Carter, 58 Canal-street, N« Y. 
n. Persecuted Fabmly : a Karrative of the Sufferings of Ike 
Covenanters in the reign of Charles 11. By Robert PoUok. Pub- 
lished by Robert Carter, NewrYork : 1 15 pages, 12mo. " Let me 
fall into the hands of God, and not into the hand? of n^an.'' Of 
^very form of tyranny, that of a hierarchy has ever been the worst 
Such narrations are useful, as they teach us the value of our religious 
liberties, and as they awaken us to a godly jealousy of ecclesiastical 
domination. May our land ever be distinguished as a land of liberty 
and law, where all may worship God peaceably, and ^^ according to 
the dictates of th^ir own conscaences,'^ — ^nd yet wher^ aU shdi 
worship God. 
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in. Helen of the Glen ; a Tale of the Scotch Covenanters. 
By Robert Pollok. Published by Robert Carter, New-York : 12mo, 
1 13 pages. This is one of the deeply interesting volumes of the few 
we have from its most interesting author. We shall give the history 
^ of Helen to our young readers in a simple narrative, accompanied by 
a plate, in a future number. In the mean time let the book be pur- 
chased and carefully read. 

IV. Patoiarch of Hebron ; or History of Abraham. By Rev. 
D. Peabody. Published by J. C. Meeks, 152 Nassau-street, New- 
York : 12mo, 228 pages. This is a detailed biography of one of the 
most interesting characters recorded in history, sacred or profaDC. 
It is written by a Christian and a scholar. It is simple, plain, and 
presents the subject in all its moral and bold relief. The publisher 
has done a good service to the public by a correct and handsome 
execution of an excellent work. 

V. The Holy War. By John Bunyan. Published by the 
American Sunday School Union : 347 pages, 12mo ; with a sketch 
of the author's life, and eighteen lithographic plates, illustrative of 
its contents. The work before us is not new, but it is one of those 
productions, which, like the Bible, has a subject which will always 
be re-examined with fresh and increasing interest This volume is 
enhanced in value by its truly appropriate and numerous illustrations. 
What book can be more interesting or instructive ? Let the parent 
make this mquiry, who is seeking either a toy, or a jewel, a book of 
novel interest or deep wisdom for his children. 

VI. Palestine ; containing views of interesting places in the 
Holy Land, with a brief sketch of the principal events associated 
with &em in &e Sacred Scriptures, and of their modern appearance 
and situation. By the American Sunday School Union : 43 pages, 
8vo. ; comprising eight fine lithographic plates, which ^ve clear 
and* interesting views of the places described. This is a volume 
which combines much valuable instruction with an attractive form. 
Gonung, as it does, from a source to inspire confidence in its correct- 
ness, pareiits, who wish either to receive or give information to their 
childreD, wiU do well to bring it into their families. 
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Vn. Botany por Beginners. — ^Natural PniLOsopinr FbR Be- 
ginners. — Chemistry for Beginners. In these three Kttle works, 
Mrs. Phelps has rendered a service to the cause of learning, which 
has been partly acknowledged by large sales of each. She has 
shown her wisdom as a teacher by thus bringing the principles of 
science to Ae study of young classes. Our own experience has fully 
justified this course, and we intend to make this the subject of a 
special article. Our only object now is to recommend these Uttle 
volumes to all teachers for the use of schools. They are the best 
we have seen, abridged from the more elaborate volumes of lectures 
on Hie same subject by the same author. They are all well published 
by F. J. Huntmgton & Co., No. 174 Pearl-street, N. Y. 

Vm. Carmina Sacra ; or Boston Collection of Church Music. 
By Lowell Mason. Published by J. H. WiUdns, and R. B. Carter, 
and sold by Saxton and Pierce, Boston. This is, as it professes to 
be, '^one of &e most complete collections of music for choirs, con- 
gregations, singing schools and societies, extant'' It is edited by 
one of the best practical and scientific musicians of the day ; it is 
published with correctness and neatness; and contains more than 
500 different pieces of sacred music, comprising the most popular 
psalm and hymn tunes in general use, together with a great variety 
of new tunes, chants, sentences, motetts, and anthems. The who}e 
can be purchased for less than a dollar. 



For the Patriarch. 

SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN. 

BY A LADY. 

jyatwal Philosophy. — Lesson Sixth. 
specific GRAvmr. 
Have all bodies the same weight ? No ; for instance, a piece of 
wood weighs less than a piece of lead of the same size. 

What is meant by specific gravity 7 It is the weight of the body 
when compared with that of another of the same bulk. 

Why will a piece of cork float upon water 1 Because it is 
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lighter than water; that is, its specific gravity is less than that of 
water. 

What do we mean then, by saying that the specific gravity of 
water is greater than that of cork, and less than that of iron ? We 
mean that a piece of cork will weigh less than an equal bulk of wa- 
ter, and that the iron will weigh more. 

Why is it easier to hft a heavy body in water than on land'? 
Because the specific giravity of the water is so much heavier than 
that of air, 4at it sustains part of the weight of the body. 

How much of that weight does it sustain ? As much as is equal 
to the weight of the same bulk of water. 

Why do ships, which are made of heavy materials, ffoat in wa- 
ter ? Because they are filled with air, and thus displace a quantity 
of water less than thdr own bulk ; but as soon as they fill with wa- 
ter they sink. 

Is the human body heavier or lighter than water 1 Its specific 
gravity is about the same as that of water ; life-preservers are made 
on this principle. They are made of a kind of bag of India-rubber, into 
which air may be blown with the mouth. This is fastened around 
the* waist, and being filled with air, displaces less water than its own 
' weight, and the person floats upon the water. 

. How is it that fiiAes sometimes swim tipon ^ater and sometimes 
sink to the bottom ? They have air-vessels, which they can fill 
with -air" when they wish to rise to the surface and swim ; when 
again they expel the air from these vessels, their bodies become 
heavy and they sink. 

HoW^ may water bj3 set immotion ? It may be set in motion by 
its own gravity ; as by n^aking an opening in the bottom or sides of 
a vessel, the water will flow out. It may also be set in motion by 
machines called hydraulic machines. In the consideration of liquids, 
what have we found to be some of the properties of water ? It is 
colorless and transparent, without smell or taste ; it may become 
solid by cold — then it is called ice ; it becomes a vapor by heat— 
fhen it is called steam; it is influenced by gravitation and capillary 
attraction; it seeks -its own level; its particles press with the same 
force in all directions. 
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Is ice heavier or lighter than water ? It is lighter. 

What would be the consequence, were it heavier ? In winter 
the ice formed in rivers would sink, instead of remaining on the sur- 
face ; the upper surface heing then exposed to the cold, would freese 
and sink ; and. so on, until the whole body of water would become 
one mass of ice. This would greatly increase the cold on the sur- 
face of the earth, and it would soon be impossible for man to live 
upon it 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

HVMENEA. 

Mr, Patriarch,— 'I rejoiced at tl^e appearance of your Magazine, and 
have been ajixiously looking for the light of your wisdom and experience 
on a subject that lies near my heart, and I may say too at the foundation 
of social order and human happiness. I cannot think you hsure overlooked it, 
and yet I will take the liberty to ask that you will, at an early day, favor us 
with a leading article on the following subject, viz. — " The law of divorce, 
as indicated by nature, by the Scriptures, and the experience of all ages." 

Hymenea. 

Family Circle, Nov. 1, 1841. 

jftep^.— We have this very subject placed in the Ijands of an eminent 
jurist, and* excellent writer. We have for soifie time been expecting his 
manuscript, and Irust this call will urge him on to oblige one whom I know 
he honors, and whom we shall ever b» happy to serve. 

l^ORA. 

Mr. Patriarch, — ^I like you very muoli ;— but are you not too grave 7 
I wish you would tell more stories to little girls. I study your Magaeine j 
but can't you lell ns children's stories ? Floi^a. 

Nev^Yerkj No. — , Eleventhrstreet, Oct. 10, 1841. ■ 

Bepl]^.— The " Rural Walks " were written expressly for Flora and 
her sisters. Hfer note was penned before they were commenced. We 
hope she is partly gratified. We refer her also to the chapters of the duin- 
quagenarian, the poeury of William Cutter, and do not her parents make thQ 
lessons of " Science for Children,*' interesting to her ? Remember, Flora, 
you are growing up very fast, and will soon be a woman. We want to have 
all the stories you read make you better acquainted with the reaKties of life. 
But when you want amusement, ask your father to buy for you the " Infant'a 
Magazine Library," in ten little bound volumes, for a dollar and a half; or 
the " Child's Library," in sixteen volumes, for two dollars ^d a half. He will 
find them at the office of the Patriarch, and will be promptly sent]U> hk order. 
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CHRISTMAS HYMN. 

Original, 

W0R9ft BT WX. CVTTXR, XS^. 




1. Hark ! the eho-ral notes aferingvigv^'oud and sweet fh>ni lieaveidy choirs, 
t. Low to aprth in aoeity ben<fi^, Heaven'ftanointedl conies to day. 



i^!.^j ^-f3=q f ^ ^^ 






I'gels to the earth are brinffiug^Tf^ ^igs of the world's de-sire; 



An„ 

An-gel bands fais steps 



5 bnnffiug, 
attending, 



Shout a - ^nghis shining wajr— 




GbriA, the ebWf d^-sirk df Ba - t^, Promised and ^ - P«M-ed long, 
'' GUe - /y from tiie hpst of beav - en, To the new bom &ing of grace. 




iBiaei 8 King suiu «HJu-9v-ia-i,i\ui, &» uiv 
Peace, good will io man is giv-en. Praise him, 



aU 



UghsQOg. 
ye ransomed race/ 



^^ 



^*jh-i-dH3^ J ' il I r "T J ] |p . t fr 



Oh ! what wondrous lote and meekness ! 

To the earth the Savior came. 
Veiled in poverty and weakness, 

Covered with reproach and shame ! 
With divine compassion burning, 

He the cross and niame despised ; 
O'er l^e lost and ruined veammg. 

For our sins was sacrinced. 



■ Hail him to his incamdtien ! 

Hail him to his lowly birth ' 
Hail him, every tongue and nation. 

Hail him welcome to the earth ! 
Welcome to redeem and bless it 

With his all-subdaing grace ! 
Welcome fuUy to possess it, 

Mighty Conqueror, Prince of Peate. 
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For the Patriarch. 

RURAL WALKS. 

BY A TEACHER OF A FAMILY SCHOOL. 
BOTANY, NO. III. 

ClassificaHon of Flowers, — The Pink. 

Well, mother, says little Jane, the Patriarch has come, and here 
is the beautiful pink in it. I have brought also the rose and the 
lily. Now I can show you all the parts of the flower ; I know them 
very well. Shall I point them out, and name them ? 

I like your zeal, my child, and do not believe it is, in this matter, 
beyond your knowledge. But to what parts did I particularly direct 
your attention in the last lesson ? To the stamens and pistils. By 
these, you said Linnaeus classified all plants, because they are found 
to exist in all. 

That is true, — all plants are arranged into four divisions, viz. — 
classes, orders, genera, and species. This arrangement ihas been 
compared to the classification of mankind, thus : 

Classes are compared to states ; 

Orders, to towns; 

Genera, to families ; 

Species, to individuals. 

I know,, said Harriet — ^I suppose the dosses embrace large num- 
bers that resemble each other; the orders, those whose points of 
vol. n. NO I. 1 
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resemblance are more numerous ; Ihe generay still more ; and the 
specieSj most of all. 

Very well — the classes are twenty-one. These are determined 
by the number of stamens. 

I suppose, then, said little Jane, that the plant with one stamen 
is of the first class ; and so on, to twenty-one. Not exactly. This 
mode of reckoning goes on till we arrive at ten — they are then named 
accordmg to the number and position, and relative length and con- 
nection of the stamens. 

Now, of what class is the pink 7 I can tell, said the zealous 
little Jane — there are ten stamens, and it is of the tenth class. There 
are two pistils, and so I suppose it is of the second order. 

Now, mother, I can tell you about the lily. It has six stamens, 
and is therefore of the sixth class ; it has one pistil, and is therefore 
of the first order. 

But the rose, mother, — ^that puzzles me. I will ask you that, 
for we could not find the stamens and pistils of the rose. 

Well, I like to have you ask questions. Linnaeus discovered that 
the stamens of some plants grew upon the calyXy and others upon 
the receptacle ; the rose is of the former kind. Take off the petals, 
and you will see — there are more than ten of them, sometimes a 
hundred. From their number and position, the rose is said to be of 
tiie eleventh class. It has many pistils, and is, therefore, of the thir- 
teenth order. 

The rose in its native state has but five petals. They multiply 
by cultivation. The stamens are expanded into petals, and thus form 
the beautiful cluster represented in the picture you have before you. 

Thi&Jumily of flowers is called rose; this is the name of the 
geniMs. But there are several species, or individuals of this family. 
The moss rose is one species ; the white rose, another ; the red, the 
damask, the cinnamon, are others. 

A species includes. such individuals as are found to agree in cer- 
tain respects of the roots, leaves and inflorescence. A gentis com- 
prehends one or more species, grouped together on account of some 
resemblance in situation, proportion and connection of the organs, 
which constitute the flower. 
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Generic names of plants are derived from various circmastances ; 
in some cases, from a peculiarity of form or color of the corolla, or 
some property of the plant. Generic names are nouns, as rose. 
Specific names are generally adjediveSy as moss rose, red, whitCj 
damask rose, &c. 

But, mother, the pink is of the tenth class, because it has ten sta- 
mens. You have not told us how those are classed whose stamens 
exceed ten. That is because I do not wish to embarrass you with 
too much at a time. You will now know easily the dass of each 
flower whose stamens do not exceed ten. When you find a flower 
whose class it puzzles you to determine, I will teach you more. 

Well, mother, the pink has two pistils and belongs to the second 
order. Suppose it had more or less; what order would it belong to ? 
You may call the order according to the name of the number of 
pistils, until you arrive at ten, as before. At a future time, and when 
you have become familiar with these simple principles, I shall call 
on you to learn the technical names of the dosses and orders as you 
will find them in Mrs. Phelps' Botany for Beginners. 

Mother, we like botany very much. Why will you not teach us 
all about it now ? Because, then you would not like it so well. It 
may be made a very easy and pleasant study, or it might be made so 
diflScult that you would dislike it. You now know enough to interest 
you in the most common and simple flowers. As we proceed, you 
will learn to analyze the most difficult. I now put into your hands, 
Mrs. Phelps' Botany for Beginners, and wish you to use it in order 
to analyze every flower you find, and come to me with all your new 
discoveries, and all your difficulties. 



FROM A POEM BY LADY FLORA HASTINGS. 

Is il not bliss, where'er the eye can rove, 

To feel the hand of heaven ? — to find no spot, . 

No desert region, no sequester'd grove, 

Where the Divinity inhabits not ? — 

To feel, whate'er has been our wayward lot, 

That still we hold comraxinion with the Power 

Whose word i« fate ? — whose goodness ne'er foigot 

The meanest insect of the summer hour. 

Whose hand directs the sun, and paints the meadow's flower? 
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For Che Patriarch. 

HISTORY OF MY OWN GENERATION. 

BY A auINQUAGENARIAN. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE JOURNEY. — THE STAGE CO^H. OUR COMPANY. 

Our company consisted of a coach full of gentlemen, whose 
names I must withhold, but all else shall be substantially according 
to the facts. Col. A. was a well educated gentleman, who had 
seen much of the world, had shared in the late political agitations of 
Europe, claimed a royal alliance, and, possessed of an ample fortune, 
had settled on some of the new lands of the great west Next was 
Mr. B., a young lawyer of some intelligence and smartness, the 
friend and associate of Col. A. Mr. C. was an educated and shrewd 
planter from the south ; and Mr. D. was his friend. The rest of the 
company comprised gentlemen and youth of different professions, all 
intelligent and agreeable. 

Thus grouped, we started from E while it was yet dark, and 

for a few hours each was catching his morning nap, which had been 
interrupted by the stage horn, or the more efficient halloo of the 
tavern boy, who was put in charge of the passengers. As the sun 
rose and introduced us to our new companions, each sat gazing for 
a while with an affected carelessness at the rest, to recognise an ac- 
quaintance, or to read a character. The Colonel and his friend 
commenced the conversation, and assumed to occupy the ground. 
They took the back seat by priority of claim, having travelled far, 
and acquired the importance which occupancy and familiarity in the 
premises gave to them over us bf more recent record. They held 
and controlled the conversation during the day, which, in the absence 
of all female society, was often profane, and sometimes vulgar. 
With the exception of a discussion on the subject of temperance, 
which was conducted with great spirit and propriety on both sides, 
the conversation was held principally by the ancient proprietors of 
the coach, and was unprofitable. 

Mr. D. and his friend, the planter, had preserved silence through 
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most of the day, though uniformly courteous and conciliating in their 
deportment At night, during the few hours of rest allowed, they 
sought a chamber separate from the company. Here, after a season 
of refreshing religious devotion, they recalled their attention to the 
events of the day, and mutually agreed that an opportunity should 
be sought in the morning to introduce in the least offensive, and if 
possible in an acceptable form, religious or serious conversation, and 
that they would claim the right of truth to be entertained among 
gentlemen, and that respect to religion and the feelings of religious 
men, which, in the events of the previous day, had been singularly 
disregarded. 

SECOND BAT. — BCLIGiqN. 

On the following morning, after the company had been refreshed 
by a seasonable breakfast, and all were awake to whatever might 
be worthy of attention, Mr. C. commenced conversation with Col. A. 
on the natural history, productions and resources of the new country 
where be resided. When they had become suitably engaged, and 
had secured the attention of the company, — " And what," said Mr. 
C, " is the religious condition of society among you ?** 

"In the best possible condition,** he replied, with great spirit. 
** Every man minds his own business. We are not priest-ridden. 
Religion finds but little foothold among us." 

"Do you regard that statement as complimentary to your peo- 
ple?" said Mr. C. 

"Certainly," was the reply. "These ministers of religion are 
not to be tolerated. They are lazy, impudent, and tyrannical. They 
eat up our substance, and cut off our pleasures. I cannot and will 
not endure them. One of them came whining into my house a few 
weeks ago, and I turned him out of doors. He undertook to cate- 
chise me, sir." 

This philippic was succeeded by a short pause, which was inter- 
rupted by Mr. D. " Colond," said he, " a man may be uncivil in 
his manner of introducing the subject of religion, and another may 
be uncivil in bis manner of rejecting it. But religion remains the 
same, a serious and common concern ; and I presume you do not in- 

1* 
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tend to say that you would, under all circumstances, refuse to enter- 
tain it You differ from your neighbor in politics. Suppose he 
should call to converse with you, should declare that he was deeply 
oppressed with the state and prospects of the country, that he would 
be glad of an opportunity to make you acquainted with his opinions^ 
and the reasons 'for them. You would not refuse to hear him 1" 
^ ** By no means,*' replied Col. A. 

" Suppose, then, he should introduce the subject of religion in- 
stead of politics. You would not decline the interview V 
" Certsunly not." 

" Then I understand you. You have no objection to entertain 
the subject of religion, but you condemn, as every gentleman must, 
the introduction of so serious a subject in a rude or indecorous man- 
ner." 

" Just so," said the ColoneL 

** Now," said Mr. D., " we have hai conversation on various 
subjects, and it would be gratifying to me, if agreeable to you^ to in- 
troduce the subject of religion. We may differ in opinion, but that 
very difference may serve to render the interview more instructive 
and profitable." 

" With all my heart," said the Colonel. " Please to proceed, 
sir." 

" I will propose then, with deference," said Mr. D., " that you 
shall proceed to state, summarily, your views on the great subject oi 
religion, or your religious creed ; and I will give, if you ask it, a 
summary of my own. This will afford each an opportunity to know 
the sentiments of the other." 

This proposal being accepted, Col. A. proceeded.—** I believe," 
said he, " that man is naturally endowed with a certain moral sus- 
ceptibility, which renders him capable of discerning that some things 
are wrong, and others are right, as he stands related to his fellow 
men in society ; that the great interests of mankind are to be sought 
in a submission to these necessary laws, among which is political 
government, established by common conseqt for the good of all ; that 
ihe foundation of all obligation lies in this common good, and there 
is no higher obligation. I believe that obedience to the dictates oi 
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this law of benevolence secures to the possessor the highest satisfac- 
tion and rewards, and is the perfection of his being, and should be 
the great end of life. A liberal enjoyment of all the pleasures 
which lie open to our capacities, under those restrictions which will 
increase the sum to the greatest amount, is the natural right and 
privilege of all, and he is a fool who mortifies or curbs his appetites 
where he invades no rights of others, nor exceeds his own. We are 
made for society. It should be our object and effort to raise that 
society to its highest standard of refinement, that we may enlarge 
the limits of our own intellectual and physical pleasures. Here is 
the obvious design and end of man, and here is the beginning and 
end of true religion.' ' 

When Col. A. had thus closed, after expatiating long and elo- 
quently on some points of his doctrine, Mr. D. begged the privilege 
to ask one explanation. " You say, sir, that * man is naturally en- 
dowed with certain moral susceptibilities.' Whence did he receive 
this endowment ?" 

« I don't know that," said Col. A. 

" I designed to ask," said Mr. D., ^* whether you recognize the 
existence of God 1" 

^* I have no evidence of that," replied the Colonel. 

" You do not believe, then, in the Holy Scriptures as of divine 
inspiration." 

"No!" 

^* We are farther apart, then, than I had supposed," said Mr. D. 

Here Mr. C. interfered, and proposed that the conversation should 
be closed, as there was evidently no common ground on which we 
could stand, and the prosecution of the subject could not be rendered 
profitable. 

" By no means," said Mr. D. " We will go through. I prom- 
ised to give my creed. Col. A. has given his, and there is one posi- 
tion which we hold in common." 

** I believe, then, with Col. A., < that man is naturally ejidowcd 
with certain nooral susceptibilities,' and this endowment proves that 
there is an endower^ or Creator. This is in accordance with the 
argvunent which General Washington once furnished to a skeptical 
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firiendy and as it comes from a source you cannot but respect, I will 
commend it to your consideration : 

^ ^ It is impossible to account for the creation of the uniyerse^ 
without the agency of a Supreme Being. 

" ' It is impossible to govern the universe without the aid of a 
Supreme Bang. 

^ ' It is impossible to reason without arriving at a Supreme Bemg. 

^ ^ Religion is as necessary to reason as reason is to religion. 
The one cannot exist without the other. A reasoning being would 
lose his reason in attempting to account for the great phenomena of 
Bature, had he not a Supreme Bang to refer to ; and well has it 
been said that if there had been no Qod, mankind would have been 
obliged to imagine one.' " 

^ Was that Washington's opinion V* asked the Colonel, with 
some emotion. 

*^ It was written in those very words by his own hand, and is 
found in his works. You cannot contemplate the universe without 
reading a testimony of every design to the existence of a designer. 
You cannot think without an inward evidence of the Deity. You 
cannot converse without referring to him.'* 

" Well, I have not denied the existence of (Sod. I spoke of want 
of evidence.* There is something in the argument of Washington, 
and I am no infidel — ^I am not above reason, although I am not su- 
perstitious." 

" If then there be a God, there must be a revelation. The light oi 
nature is inadequate. Admitting, on due evidence, the existence of 
God, the inference is a natural one that he has furnished a revelation 
beyond the dim light of nature. This inference heathen philosophy 
admitted. The inference being made, the Scriptures come fully au- 
thenticated; and being received, they clear all our doubts, and 
remedy all our moral ilk. They are superinduced on the light of 
nature ; they corroborate and supersede it It confirms them, and 
they illustrate it. They give me precisely the knowledge I need of 
the creation, the introduction of sin, and its remedy. They enter, as 
with an omniscient eye, into my character, and tell me what the 
light of reason never revealed, but which, being revealed, answers to 
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fact and experience. They offer a Saviour precisely suited to my 
case, and illustrate a God of infinite perfections. They come at- 
tested by prophecy fulfilled and miraculously accredited, and I am 
compelled to believe them, or believe nothing ; to receive them as. a 
lamp to my feet and a light to my path, or walk in utter darkness. 
This is my belief." 

The ground being thus opened, and each left to propose par- 
ticular points of discussion, Mr. D. first insisted that the Colonel's 
system was capitally defective as a moral code. 

" How defective ?" rejoined the Colonel. 

"What retribution meets the offender under your code?" said 
his opponent. 

" Retribution of public opinion." 

" But is that always right ? Suppose for a trifling insult, an in- 
sult by construction perhaps, the offended party murders the other in 
a duel, is he condemned or sustained by public opinion ?" 

" Ah, there may be an error in public sentiment. I could wish 
this barbarous custom were exploded. I migKt, then, have saved a 
finger," said the Colonel, at the same time holding up a mutilated 
hand. 

" Then your public opinion is not always right?" 

** Not always." 

" Thus your law is defective in the extent of its applicatiop. 
To be suited to the race, it must be of universal application. Now 
try it. You have injured your inferior — but he is a man. If he 
challenges you, and you deny him satisfaction, can he punish by<lis- 
gracing you ?" 

" No." 

" But if he has injured you, and refuses satisfaction, can you dis- 
grace him ?" 

"Yes." 

" Then your law is not suited to the race, is partial and unjust, 
and must be exploded." 

" But nature has made the difference between us, and I may justly 
maintain the advantage she has given me." 

" Yet where is the justice of your rule ? He may be the honest 
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man and you the rogue, yet the sentence condemns him, and ap- 
proves you. Even where e^iuds are brought by the law of honor to 
decide their quarrels, do the right always win ?" 

** Certainly not always." 

^' Yet there is nothing beyond, according to your theory, and Til- 
lainy has triumphed." 

" O, I do not approve of duelling, although I am faulted by the 
confession. I wish the custom were done away," said the Colonel 

" Then," said Mr. D., "you must disapprove of the law by which 
it is sustained. Public opinion is liable tp be wrong; and your 
theory of morals is unsound at the foundation* Will you not aban- 
don it?" 

" First show me," said the infidel, " a better religion ; then I 
will worship it. What is the Christian priesthood but deception, 
hj'pocrisy and infidelity ?" 

" I will not pronounce for you," said Mr.D.,"on the priesthood 
of the Catholic church, in which you were educated, but of the Pro- 
testant clergy of this country, I confidently affirm, there is not a more 
devoted, self-denying, and pious class of men. They dwell among 
their brethren, and all their acts are open to public inspection. 
They claim no exclusive privileges. They exercise influence only 
in proportion to their honesty and acknowledged merits. But this is 
begging the question. Our business is with the law. Yours is 
faulted. What think you of the Christian rule, in the extent of its 
application and its adaptedness to reach and control the entire action 
of the heart 7" 

« What rule ?" 

" * Do to others as ye would that others should do to you.' " 

" That is good, but it may be applied in hypocrisy, and made to 
cover a black heart." 

" The rule, then, you acknowledge is good. If bad men will not 
walk by it, they cannot find its blessing. Good men will prove its 
value. Look, then, at the principle of Christian action — * Be ye 
holj/y for I am holy, saith the Lord.' Look at its sanctions — ^ We 
shall all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, that we may 
be judged according to the deeds done here in the body '- 'The 
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"wicked shall go away into everlasting punishment, and the righteoud 
into life eternal.* You see, therefore, that while your law is inope- 
rative and deficient, the law of the Scriptures is operative in its 
sanctions, and singularly adapted to human wants. These Scriptures 
reveal a law which human ingenuity could not have devised, which 
human depravity rejects, and yet which proves to be precisely 
adapted to human circumstances and wants. Is not this the law ? 
and have we not here the demonstration V* 

The last remark which I heard of this interesting and instructive 
inter\uew, fell from Col. A., as he alighted from the coach, at the 
door where we separated, perhaps for eternity. " If I am in error," 
said he, ** it is my constant and earnest prayer that I may be en- 
lightened in the truth, and led to embrace it" " My constant and 
earnest prayer," I involuntarily repeated. To whom does he direct 
his prayer? Is„not this the *^ moral susceptibility?^' Does it not 
involuntarily urge to prayer, implying dependence ? Is not this the 
argument, which his opponent expected him to affirm? To whom 
does he pray ? The impulse of nature has decided the case. " That , 
there is a God all nature cries aloud through all her works." Infi- 
delity itself gives its unconscious assent. 

Col. A. was a gentleman, and whatever liberties he might take 
with his companions, he would not wantonly wound the feelings, nor 
be guilty of rudeness towards another gentleman. As soon as he 
learnt that Mr. D. was a clergyman, he expressed his regret to his 
friend, the planter, that he had used any language in his presence 
which could be unpleasant to him. This he did with the evident 
expectation and intention that it should be reported as an apology 
for a deportment, which otherwise would have been highly rude and 
personally offensive. 

When it became necessary to part. Col. A. assured Mr. D. that 
he had considered himself fortunate in the circumstance which had 
brought them together, and asked that, if agreeable, the acquaintance 
might be perpetuated. This expression of feeling was reciprocated, 
and thus ended an interview which, although in auspiciously com- 
menced, was profitably conducted and happily closed. 

Mr. B., the young lawyer, who proved to be a fugitive from jus- 
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ticei for having been a surviving party in a fatal duel, took Mr.B.'s 
hand, >nd said: ^Sir, I am not as thoughtless on the subject of 
religion as you may have supposed. Indeed, I think of it often, un- 
der solemn convictions of duty. 2 am now on my way to Europe, 
where I intend to sow all my wild oats, and when I return, I am de^ 
termined to marry a pious wife, and attend to religion." 

"I fully approve," said Mr.D., "of your resolution to marry a 
pious lady, apd to attend to religion. A pious wife, and a holy 
heart are both the greatest of blessings^ and come from God. But 
I have one word of caulion to oflFer* You are going to Europe. 
You will be exposed to many dangers^hot to say temptations. Some 
one day^ you will die. Let me seriously say to you, then,-*-Omit not 
your attention to religion 07^ day too long.^^ 

We separated. Years have passed away, and I had heard of 
none of the companions of that journey, until my attention was ar- 
rested a few days ago by a newspaper paragraph, in which my 
fellow-traveller, Mr. B., was identified in the following notice. 

" Fatal Duel. — We regret to state that Mr. B. of , and 

Col. G. both fell mortally wounded in a duel, which was intended 
to be fatal from the beginning, as they fought at three paces, and 
with three pistols each;" 

A NEW COMPANY. 

After our first party was separated and scattered, our coach war 
soon filled with other travellers over whom we had a kind of control 
by priority of seats. By the prudent use of that privilege, Mr. D. 
and his friend gave character to the conversation, and made it intel- 
lectual and profitable. 

Among our new companions, was the Hon. Mr. H., a member of 
Congress. As we were driving through a pelting rain in a warm 
day, with every curtain closed^ the coach stopped and a new passen- 
ger was announced, an unwelcome acquisition to a coach already 
crowded. The honorable gebtleman cried out — ^^ the stage is full- 
he can't come in." Mr.D., almost indignant at the deliberate false- 
hood, asserted that there was an empty seat, and the applicant was 
entitled to it At the next moment, the crack of the whip started 
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the horsed on a gallop, and left the whole coibpany to a profound 
silence, which the moral of the scene had forced upon us. TThe re- 
buke was impressive, and was left, without further remark, to its 
own issue. 

When the rain had ceased, and we were invited t« walk up a 
long and tedious bill, we fomkl ourselves in company of a venecable 
man, whose dress and whole manner gave him an air of superiority. 
He alighted £rom the driver's box, where he had taken his seat in 
the rain, to avoid the company of which he had so unfavorable a 
specimen at his announcement He was then urged to take a seat 
inmde, but he declined. The Hon. Mr. H. even proposed an exchange, 

but it was not accepted. On our arrival at the town of F , our 

new passenger was immediately recognized as a distinguished citi- 
zen of the state, and a crowd assembled to pay him a passing 
notice. 

Dinner was announced, and we sat down with a large company, 
who seemed all anxious to pay respect to our late companion, who 
made this the end of his journey. In the mean time our honorable 
member was quite uneasy. His appetite failed him. He was ^ck. 
At length he seized a pause in the conversation of the table, to ad- 
dress his traveUing friend in the following words : ^^ John, how this 
travelling in a stage coach does brutalize one's feelings. After a 
few days' fatigue, and a few nights' vigils, we are almost divested 
of humanity, and are hardly accountable for our actions." 

I looked for a comment on the morality of thid declaration, but 
either to spare his feelings, or to embitter his self-reproach, he was 
left by the whole company to a silent application of his own dis- 
course. Had I thought it prudent to speak, I should have related a 
different experience. I should have said that my journey had been 
one of delightful interest, instruction, and general civility. Even in 
this incident, I received a lesson, which I hand over to my readers, 
in the hope that it maybe as profitable to them as it has been to me. 

THE STEAMBOAT. 

We soon exchanged the stage coach for the steamboat. In this 
mode of travelling the company is more scattered, and more inde- 
VOL. n. NO I. 2 
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pendent of each other. But there is no less occasiom fcfr citility and 
mutual conciliation. Nor do we find here fewer incentives to a pious 
and grateful frame oif mind. 

Many instances here occurred worthy of record, but I must con- 
fine myself to one, which furnished a sentiment, that I thought ought 
to be written on the gangways and cabin-walls of every steamboat, 
" seen and read of all men.** It was this — ^^ The only antidote to 

DEATH IS A PREPARATION FOR IT." 

This sentiment was furnished under the following circumstances. 
An assemblage of ladies on the deck attracted our attention, and we 
sought with some hesitation to join in their conversation, which was 
evidently of a serious cast They were speaking of the dangers of 
every place, and of the peculiar dangers by which we were then 
surrounded. There were the mighty engines of death, necessary to 
propel us onward, and to furnish us with the pecuhar comfbrts and 
faciUties of our present mode of travelling. Any one of a thousand 
contingencies might occur in the range of possibilities to change the 
reigmng hilarity into a death scene, and make that gay pleasure 
boat a chamel house ; which should stay her expected arrival, and 
send a sad report of thrilling horror to the waiting friends who would 
crowd that wharf, where the warm and anticipated greetmg should 
never be r^ewed. While reflections like these cast over that little 
group of mothers and sisters and wives, a shade, which distinguished 
them firom the gay throng, and first attracted our attention, Mr. J). 
threw in this happy and impressive sentiment — ^^ The ordy antidoU 
to death is a prq^rationfor UJ*^ " This," said he, " is a noble life to 
live, and the death of the true Christian is a blessed death to die. To 
such a one, it is a privilege to live, and it is a privilege to die. 
He employs life in a war against sin, and this, through grace, gains 
him the victory. Death is robbed of its sting, where there is a pre- 
paration for it. Paul said, ^ for me to live is Chrkt, and to die is 
gain.' Such a life secures such a (Jeath." 

In such discourse the time was spent, until we arrived at our 
destined landing, and we disembarked with devout and grateful im- 
pressions in ^diew of the preserving mercies of a divine Providence, 
which had closed our journey in peace. 
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COMPANIONSHIP OF TRAVELLERS. 

I know of nothing better calculated to awaken the best sympa- 
thies and affections of the heart, and to promote urbanity of inter- 
coorse, than the variety of incident and of mercies experienced by 
travellers. Where, too, can we find more frequent and impressive 
incentives to religious gratitude and praise ? Surely the mistake 
ought to be corrected, that gentlemen and Christians may by consent 
put oflf the forms of common civility, as soon as they enter a stage 
coach, or public conveyance. On the contrary, I always form my 
opinion of what a man is at home by what he appears to be among 
strangers, and on the public way. Here^ he shQW3 his heart. If he 
is uncivil at a public table, or in a mixed company abroad, he but 
betrays the temper which he has cherished at home, and no dignity 
of station or profession can excuse him. 

The condition of travellers, it has seemed to me, furnishes some 
of the richest opportunities to do good, and some of the most im- 
pressive incentives to pious meditation. Who can travel in a stage 
coach without feeling that he is surrounded with testimonies of the 
divine presence and goodness ? A thousand dangers and a thousand 
preserving mercies are always visible. Is the traveller hungry? 
He stops, and finds, though never there before, a loaded table wait- 
ing his arrival. Is he fatigued ? A lodging is furnished, servants 
are in waiting, and large accommodations for his comfort indicate a 
special regard to his wants. A constant change of company fiir- 
nishes new fields of pious effort, and awakens new motives of religions 
• enterprise. He who seeks to influence, and control, and reform 
others, may often find his best opportunities in a stage coach, and as 
a traveller. Here is a little domicile, whose occupants, though con- 
stantly changing, are intimate, familiar, and, almost from necessity, 
friends at once. They are bound together by a community of inter- 
ests, wants, and dangers. A day's acquaintance in a stage coach 
often awakens a deep and lastmg sympathy for life. Where circum- 
stances give such a control to the feelings and affections, there is a 
foundation laid for the exercise of a powerful influence. 

Let us prosecute every journey as we shall wish to close our life 
— ^with God. ^^ Blessed is that servant, whom his Lord, when he 
isometh, shall find so doing^" 
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For the Patriarch. 

THE VEILED HEART. 

BY WILLIAM CUTTER. 
I. 

Oh ! deem me not a heartless thing, 

Because, when others sigh, 
The cheerful strains of youth I sing. 

With sunshine in my eye ; 
The sunshine coldly lingering there, 

Plays seldom round my hearV* 
IVe felt the harrowing load of care, 

And sorrow's cruel dart 

11. 

Fve oflen talked with grief alone, 

Fm intimate with tears, 
And wretchedness has ne'er a tone 

That's not familiar here : 
But that is sure no reason why 

Ati other hearts should know 
The fountains of my youth are dry. 

Or early filled with wo. 

III. 
I'm cheerful for my parents' sake — 

They have their griefs and cares — 
And oflen, when my heart would hreak, 

I smile, to comfort theirs. 
My bonny sister, fresh and young. 

Just in the bloom of mom, 
I would not seek her flowers among 

To show the hidden thorn. 

IV. 
Oh ! no — if f am doomed to feel 

The poisoned barb of care. 
The sunny smile shall still conceal 

The anguish lurking there. 
Ill hide my own peculiar grief. 

And laugh, and play, and sing. 
If 80 the semblance of relief 

To one fond heart I bring. 
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* 

For the Patriarch. 
THE FAMILY, 

THE MOEAL GOVERNMENT OF MAN IN SOCIETY.. 

The society of those we love exerts a genial influence on the 
affections; warms, animates, and brings them into contact with their 
appropriate objects. Society among strangers may, on the contrary, 
awaken and give strength to the passions. And this, because the 
conflict of competition is not there modified and controlled by the 
presence of the object we^love. Hence, a spirit of licentiousness is 
engendered, and, indulged, often becomes fla^ant. The natural ten- 
dency of licentiousness is to infidelity. A conscience, convicted of • 
iKTong, finally comes to make demands, which must be answered. 
It cannot always be silenced without a reason — and the fool says in 
his heart," there is no God." — ^^ Let us eat and drink, for to-morjrow 
^we die." Thus, he who cannot persuade himself that his practices 
are right, and who resolves, nevertheless, that he will not abandon 
them, flics to infidelity to turn the edge of conviction for the present, 
and hopes for annihilation to save him firom a final settlement with 
conscience. So every moral dereliction leads to infidelity. But how can 
such a fatal process of reasonmg be entertained in a happy and har- 
monious family, where the mind is sustained in its legitimate processes, 
by the harmonious action of the moral convictions, constantly urged 1 

If such be the efiect of the family discipline on the moral consti- 
tution, it is not less important on the political institutions of society. 
A nation must be what its families are. Its citizens are made in the 
families which compose it If, in the family, under that first of all 
human governments, they have imbibed a spirit of insubordination 
and contempt of law, they will carry it through life with them. The 
stamp is given to their character there, and they will hardly be re- 
formed fi:om ihe strong direction imparted by the education of the 
nursery, and domestic discipline. 

Look at man in society. Divest him of these relations, and sepa- 
rate him from their influence — ^his passions will rage without an 
antagonist, the aflections will wander and evaporate without an ob- 
ject, or merge in their kmdred passions. But let him know that he 

2* 
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has a father, a mother, a sister, a wife, a child, to feel exquisitely 
every sensation he feels, to feel too and to suffer keenly for his dere- 
lictions — and the man who will be able to brave his own consdence 
and the public frown, who can commit suicide and destroy his own 
soul, will revolt at his own acts, when he sees that they str&e the 
heart, or plant thorns on the pillow of a fond parent, an affectionate 
* sister, a devoted wife. He, who can trample on his own reputation^ 
or even sacrifice it to his appetites, may yqt not be able to meet his 
friends in tears fpr his delinquency. This strong hold does the family 
economy take on the depraved heart He, therefore, who invades 
this moral sanctuary, besieges the citadel of human virtue. If he 
, fucc^eds, every virtue withers. JxiSt in proportion as this sanctuary 

, M desecrated ahd subverted, the reins of appetite will be slackened, 
and licentiousness prevail* £iOok at France, when the marriage 

' .oovenant was renounced, or its obligations relaxed, and see the con- 
's#queni3e& '''No Sabbath" — ^^'No human government'* — ^"No 
Ood " — were the fapid conclusions which followed the immolation of 
the family altar. • 

In order to form a tolerably correct idea of the moral condition 
of any people> we need only to know the state and discipline of its 
families. That is the true index of all the social virtues. And he, 
who would reform society, with " no government," no parental au- 
thority, no intermediate control short of the divine, no restraint but 
the native sense of obligation, will soon repeat what needs no proof, 
that human depravity is stronger in the heart than any native sense 
of right. 

WE ARE STEWARDS. 

BY WILLIAM CUTTER. 

He, who hath much received from heaven, * 

Must answer for the charge, 
And he, to whom the least is given, 
* That little may enlarge. 

However small thy gift may be, 

Thy sloth hath no excuse, 
The feeble talent lent to thee, 

Was meant for holy use. 
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RULES OF CONDUCT. 

BY EEV. LEGH RICHMOND. 

■ 

1. Adhere most scrupulously to truth, and labor to preserve the 
. strictest integrity, simplicity and sincerity. 

2. Engage in no pursuit in which you cannot look up to God, 
and say, " Bless me in this, my Father." 

3. Strive to be as kind, forbearing, and forgiving as you can, both 
to friends and foes. 

4. Never speajk evil of any one, on any pretence whatever. 

5. Strive to recommeni religion, by the courtesy, civility, and 
condescending character of your conduct,. - 

6. Watch against iri-UatioD^ .posifiveness, unkind speaking, and 
anger ; study and promote love. ^; ; ^ - . ^ " 

7. Mortify lusts, sensuality an^ sloth. \ \ \ * *\ 

8. Never allow others to speak well of you ; nor especially your^ • 
self, to say or think any thing of yourself, tut as poorly done. 
Keep down pride ^ let it not be indulged for a moment, and watch 
against it . . * 

9. Shut out evil imaginations and angry thoughts. * 

10. Let it be your sole business here to prepare for etemit}'. 
Consider every moment of time m that view. 

11. Remember that you have to contend with a l^on df devils ; 
a heart full of deceit and iniquity ; and a world at enmity with God. 

12. Pray that you may ever rejoice in the advancement of Christ's 
kingdom; and labor in every way to promote these objects. 



SELFISHNESS AND BENEVOLENCfi. 

As our rail cars approached the city of Washington, an incident 
occurred which seemed to develope peculiarities of character in a 
manner well worthy of notice. From some unknown cause, a man 
had fallen from the car, and lay on the track apparently lifeless. In. 
our rapid flight, he was almost out of sight before any thing could 
be done. The cry immediately flew along the train, calling on the 
conductor to stop the engine and return. One passenger objected. 
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He protested that as we were already behind ourtimey it would cause 
the Joss of a mail, and mtercept our passage from the next d^t 
Many eyes were turned with astonishment to the cold-hearted ob- 
jector. " A male is left/* cried out a young man of the company, 
**of too much value to be estimated by the wealth of the nation— 
and the man who offers an objection deserves to be thrown out too." 
The miserable man stood withered before this rebuke, and slunk away 
into the crowd. I could not recognize him again. The whole train 
returned, and the mail failed in consequence to arrive in time. We 
found the unfortunate man only stunned and crazed by the fall, but 
a. noble fellow, who had leaped from the cars to aid him, mark a 
misstep and both his hands were crushed by passing under the wheels. 
'I could not but reflect on these exhibitions of human nature. There 
are some noble traits m fallen man, still the 'Mim miniature of grea^ 
ness absolute.*' Yet, how many do we find wrapped up in their own 
narrow selfidmess, who can yield nothing of their own comfort to the 
aeoommodation dt even life of their fellows ! 



HUSBAND AND WIPE. 



Jbaloust is the concomitant of love. It cannot subsist with ha- 
tred nor indifference. I do not now use the term as involving only 
the idea of a moral dereliction, but simply as implying a divided af- 
fection — ^so that familiar personal attentions toward others oilen 
create uneasmess in the mmd of the sensitive lover. Those, who 
■ would live happily in wedlock, ought always to bear in mind that the 
bonds of union, although strong, even indissoluble, are yet so tender 
thattheymay be lacerated and bruised so as to become, like the sen- 
dtive oertes, only the ministers of pain and misery to the minds they 
bias to one common destiny. Beware of any action which may 
awaken distrust in fhe mmd whose happiness you ^ve in charge. 

• There are some acts of sin, and even of imprudence, which, althoi^h 

• repented of and foi:given, we must feel the consequences of for ever. 
The soar i^ left| cicatrized, indelibly imprinted, associating painful 
recollections, ttnd interrupting the confidence of unsuspicious love. 
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Those whose destinies are indissolubly linked, whose happiness is 
inseparably involved, ought to be employed in fencing out all suspi- 
cious familiarities, all the possible causes of distrust Eve had better 
staid with Adam. The husband and wife often sustidn each other's 
virtue, where either alone would fall a prey to the destroyer. I once 
knew a wife, virtuous, devoted, and blameless: but she was too fond 
of personal display and of pleasure. In pursuit of it, she permitted 
herself to be led too far away and too long from her domestic asso- 
ciations and confiding husband. He found her at length a poor 
withered thing, aUenated from home, and unworthy of iu 



For the Pat-rlarp.h. 

PERE XA CHAISE. 

BY WILLlAte CT7TTEB* 

L 

' Room for the dead ! 
The loved and cherished of each heart and home^ 
O give them room 
In some eweei glade, 
Where memory and love may oflen come, 
Affection's tear to shed 
Upon the tomb. 

n. 

Place for the dead ! 
But not upon the cold bleak mountain side, 

Where gloom and shade 
Shall seem the only images allied 

To those who made, 
But yesterday, our treasure a^ our pride ! 

in. , 

Give the dead place, 
Not in the sterile plain, or lonely heath, 

Where all is death ; — 

Where not a trace 
Of the sweet life that bloomed when they had breath, 

Remains to grace 
Their dying wreath ! 
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IV. 

No — let them lie 
In the sweet gardens, 'mid the blooming vales, 

Where all that meets the eye, 
And the pure odors of the breathing gales. 

Shall speak of things on high, 
Whispering to hearts that tremble at death-tales, 
'Tis sweet to die, 

V. 

Let the dead sleep 
In every fairy and enchanted glen— • 

The favorite haunts of men — 

Where love may keep 
Her angel vigils o'er their rest ; and then 

Let kindred come and weep 
Oil and agcdn. 

VI. 

Let the green shade, 
Cool and inviting overhang the grave ; 

Let tall trees wave, 

And sweet flowers shed 
Their treasured fragrance o'er the good and brave ; 

Let all the dead 

Meet burial have. 

VII. 

Such, P^re la Chaise ! 
Is the bright resting place which thou hast gireii| 

Where the freed spirit Jays 
Her garments down, to wing her flight for heaven, 

And where the mourner strays 
To talk with the departed, morn and even. 

. VIII. 

Thou, Auburn fair I* 
Thou, too, with smiles to win the good and blest 

Art ever dressed ! 

Who, who would care 
To chase life's phantoms, fleeting at the best, 

If ccdmly therd 

He could lie down to rest? 

* A beai:^tiful cemetexy in the Ticinity of Bostom. 
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IX. 

Sweet Greenwood shade !♦ 
Oh ! who would fbar to put life's coil aside ! 

• And swim or wade 
Of death's ofl-dreaded stream the troubled tide, 

There to be softly laid 
In earth's fair bosom, like a chosen bride ? 

X. 

Alas! alas! 
'Tis not the damp and darkness of the tomb 

That makes its gloom ; — 

'Tis not the plaxse, 
£*lowery or fragrant, of our final home, 

That strengthens us to face 
Death's certain doom. 

XL 

No—'tis the art 
To sleep on earth that we may wake in heaven,— 

The dear grace given 

To bind the heart 
To Christ, its hope, that it may ne'er be riven, 

Or forced to part. 

Though tempest-toss'd and driven. 

XII. 

Then let me sleep 
On the bleak mountain, or the sterile heath, 

The Bleep of death, 
Or in the bosom of the cold datk deep-** 

So hdpe, and love, 'and faith, 
Uiishaken hold on hlxn may ever keep* 

xnr. 

Yet give the dead. 
For your own sake, your brightest and your beet. 

That where they rest 

Love oft may tiread. 
Warmed with the wisdom only there impress'd — 

That earth was made 
Bat as the vestibule to mansions bleet 

f * 

* Another, almost eqoally beautiful* ior the vicmity of New-York. 
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For th« Fatriareb. 

LETTERS TO A YOUNG FATHER. 

NO. 1. 
CRAIXLE EDUCATION. — ^PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY, 

My dear H. : — ^It gives me peculiar pleasure to feel that tlic new 
and interesting relations of life which you have recently assumed, 
have interposed no obstacle to a continued expression of mutual con- 
fidence and cordial friendship. I can conceive, and, I trust, appre- 
ciate the varied emotions of joy, hope, and solicitude, which alter- 
nately fluctuate through a father's heart, as he stands meditating how 
he shall lay his hands upon an imtouched infant mind, to mould it 
for time and eternity, for earth and for heaven. This is certainly 
the most delicate and responsible office that can engage the moral 
and intellectual capacities of man. True, there is something that 
almost makes the heart recoil in the idea of touching a yoimg im- 
mortal soul with impressions and influences that are to aflect its char- 
acter and destiny throughout eternity. There it lies! scarcely 
breathing, yet endowed with an existence as immortal as an angel's. 
Should its tiny breath fail in its nostrils, its spirit must inevitably 
carry back to Him who gave it some hasty and parbaps rude im- 
pression caught here in its ephemeral probation. But it lives ! it 
awsfkens to life, to the world, to a human |;haracter, to a human des- 
tiny; but years roll on before it can conceive or support the idea of 
its immortality. 

While in this crisis of its incipient 'being, the world is shut out 
from any interference with the offices.of parental love. God seems 
waiting to see what you will do with that young soul ; what work 
you will affix to its spirit; what character you will give to its mmd, 
and what direction to its afiectionsw "What a task! what a duty!" 
^ You are ready to exclaim : — " Who is sufficient for these things V^ 
Thmk again : — Suppose it had accorded with the laws of divine 
Providence that your child should have been ushered into this proba- 
tionary existence with all its intellectual faculties and moral affec- 
tions previously developed ; with all the machinery of its mind and 
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the capacities of its soul ready and restless to be set in vehement 
motion, at the first consciousness of its being, or by the first sensation 
that reached it from the external world. Suppose that God had 
permitted it to be possible, that the little thing should rise up in its 
cradle, and, like Caspar Hauser, demand an immediate explanation 
of all the mysteries of its existence, and of all the phenomena of the 
external world ! What if it should ask you for a simultaneous con- 
ception of the nature and origin of fill created things, of the Creator, 
of time and eternity, of its own destiny and duty ! What if its eager 
inquiries should follow you up, without waiting for reply, until it had 
run through the whole universe of God, and questioned every prin- 
ciple of his moral government, and every attribute of his character 
and omnipotence ! And then suppose that, in the wild vivacity of 
its wonder and curiosity, scarcely waiting to hear your confused and 
hasty answers, it should look you up in the face as confidently as if 
you were omniscient, and demand asensible proof of all you advanced. 
Suppose it had stickled a whit upon the subject of the immortality 
of the soul and the resurrection of the body, and should ask you for 
a present evidence, a visible illustration of this great truth. In addi- 
tion to all this, suppose that, before you could throw any little defencd- 
work around its soul, to shut out the corrupting influences of the 
world, it should leajp over all your parental restrictions, and you 
should find it daily sitting by the wayside and the market-place of 
this great tamty faity iii^bibmg, with avidious susceptibility, ideas 
and impressions which you could never afterwards remove. Imagine, 
for a moment, such a possibility, and the relations in which it would 
plac« you in regard to your child, and you *or an angel would have 
urgent reason to exclaim : " My burden is greater than I can bear." 
Bti\t how different is this supposed case ft'om the real fact ! God 
tempers the wind to the unweaned lamb. He has made an -express 
provision ^or its infancy ; he has thrown around its infantile spirit 
guards to resist every impetuous influence, to keep off every rough 
and abrupt impression. Yes, it is worthy of your special gratitude 
to God, that He who has breathed into it a living soul, has also 
placed it for a while a Pabris from the sudden. touclw)f external in- 
fluences. What a wonderful being! While-" it nestles in your 
VOL. n. NO I. 3 
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bosom, or slumbers in its cradle, how weak, how defenceless it ap- 
pears ! But its spirit is not defenceless ; no, the world cannot touch 
that; " the prince of the power of the air" cannot as yet get at that 
priceless gem. God has locked it up and given the key of it to its 
mother. Its mind is nourished by an invisible inlactation prepared 
by a paternal providence, and you cannot, if you would, force its 
growth by any unnatural aliment. You may command all the wis- 
dom and science of the world, and you cannot force upon that infant 
mind, at one operation, a single complete idea, or consummate an 
entire impressipn. No ! if an artist must have several sittings to 
complete the portrait of a visible object, you must have a thousand, 
and possess an artist's hand too, before you can leave the perfect 
image of an idea on the feeble retina of that jroung mind. You 
might w^ tremble at your responsibility indeed, if ideas and im- 
pressions could be instantaneously and indelibly fixed upon that infant 
soul. That mind is not a piece of granite, which may be hastily 
scratched over with rude hieroglyphics that can never be erased ; it 
is a diamond, in a state of fusion, and its process of induration is slow, 
on purpose to give you an opportunity to better your hand, or improye 
the characters and impressions which you have commenced, and 
which you would wish to have left imbedded in the future diamond. 

God has thus anticipated and provided against the fallibility and 
inexperience of the parent. In the very structure and development 
of the infant mind, he has provided a self-acting defence and remedy 
against the consequences of a single faux pas in parental care. In 
short, he has determined that the character of that little infant spirit 
shall not be decided by thtf first half dozen steps which you may 
take towards its moral and mental culture. The long, gentle ^pro- 
cess of induration through which that young mind must pass, before 
it can retain an impression, is also designed to afford you an appren- 
ticeship in the deUcate art of shaping the character and destiny of an 
' immortal soul. 

Thdre is another consideration which I would commend for your 
comfort : Do not cherish a depressing sense of responsibility under 
your newrelatioTts. God never designed that a sense of moral res- 
ponsibility should hang like ajoullstone upon one's neck, to sink him 
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deeper and deeper in a "slough of despond;" no! he intended that 
it should be, instead of a millstone, a great sheet anchor to hold one 
fast to the Rock of Ages, to the throne of Grod. This kind of weight 
is not depressive, — it elevates the soul, and the heavier it is the lighter 
we shall surmount the stormy surges of life. 

Hoping that each of us may ever have such an anchor out, which 
shall reach " within the vail," and moor us safely in the haven of 
eternal rest, 

I remain yours, etc., 

WORCESTEB, Oct 25, 1841. E- B- 



SOCIAL HARMONIES. 



The structure of society seems to be exceedingly simple; and yet 
all the parts are so interwoven, the intertwining cords which bind 
together the sexes are so various, so intricate, so delicately woven 
and far extending, that no time, nor ingenuity, nor labor, are ade- 
quate to trace them out and define them. They shoot out, like infi- 
nite tissues of nerves, from every department of our animal, intellectual 
and moral natilre, seeking their kindred parts in outward objects of 
affection, penetrating and embracing, and drawing towards them- 
selves their fellow-beings, separate and yet united, with " thought, 
feeling, taste, harmonious with their own." How sensible each to 
the other's joys and sorrows ! How identical their separate interests ! 
How rapidly do the sensations of the one run along the tendrils of 
feeling that have reached out and entwined the other, until their synt- 
pathy has become so intimate, that ^ touching one affects the other 
too." 

In the relative position of the husband and wife there are appa- 
rent contradictions, and yet so accurate and nice are all the adjust- 
ments, all the well-defined offices of each, that in actual experiment, 
the harmonious movement of the whole leads all to exclaim — " What 
a wonderful system of harmonies !" The want of harmony is only 
seeming. The discords, which sometimes occur, are nof inherent, 
but are often introduced by acting qu the apparent C9ntradictions. 
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It is true here, in sober prose, that ** discords are harmony not under- 
stood." In actual experiment^ what seemed discordant, produces 
harmony, as sometimes in philosophy, antagonist substances neutralize 
each other, or in combining, form a new compound entirely different 
from either of the original elements. The husband and wife, for instance, 
first met as strangers, perhaps from diiferent and contending families. 
Yet they became united. All the cords of love, that bound the young 
daughter to her parents and to the home of her youth, are entwined 
around the heart of this stranger, who himself '^ leaves his father and 
mother," and by a law of his nature, " cleaves to her as his wife." 
Their natures, thus united, become reproductive, and their united 
image is transmitted. Their ofi%)ring is a true copy of themselves, 
clinging to the parent stock, until by a sitpilar affinity to that which 
united them, this portion of themselves is, in turn, withdrawn and 
mei^ed in a more ^^ kindred drop ;" so that the natural affections, 
like the affinities of nature, are constantly active to produce a series 
of homogeneous combinations and social harmony. 

The natural relations of the husband and wife are constantly ex- 
erted to cement and strengthen domestic harmony and union. This 
action will be uniform and efficient unless interrupted by wilful and 
unnatural perverseness. Nature acts uniformly to produce aptitudes, 
adjustment, harmony. Intelligent minds, unlike the material universe, 
may oppos&these natural processes, these inherent laws ; and hence, 
in society, much discord is the fruit of a perverse action of the will. 
So it lies in the power of any one to make any other one unhappy. 
The wife, especially, may tease the husband, and the husband vex 
the wife, so that, in their most intimate relations, the natural agents 
of good may be made instruments of strife ; the spear that was 
sharpened for their common enemy, may be turned back upon the 
hand that polished its point ; the heart, that is the proper seat of 
affection and love, may be turned to gall ; the natural protector de- 
vour the treasure intrusted to him; the han^ that was appointed to 
soothe, may irritate the feverish temples, and infuriate the brain. 

Wherever there is such sensibility of sympathy, there is tremen- 
dous power of inffiction. The mind is in high excitement If a 
spirit of distrust and jealousy coi^e to possess it at such a time, a 
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moral inflammation supeiTcnes, and may dqve to madness. So we 
find that family quarrels are the most bitter of all, and discords here, 
more than anywhere else, drive men to desperation, murder, and 
suicide. This is natural, and should lead the husband and wife 
especially to respect, and treat with the utmost tenderness, each 
other's sensibilities. The whisper of reproach, the mere suspicion of 
infidehty, the look of indifference or disgust in those we love, in the 
other part of ourselves, awakens the strongest passions, and inflames 
the most virulent jealousies. Long will it be before these, once 
rudely awakened, are laid asleep; and dreadful their desolations 
while they burn and rage. Let them be bound down, like the giant 
Polyphemus in fabled story, under mountains of love and cherished 
confidence, and let the kind offices of each be constantly exercised 
in piling up new acts of kindness to crush the monster, and stifle his 
constant efforts to roar out, and throw off the mountain weight. 



For the Patriarch. 

THE POSITION OP THE WIPE. 

There is something enigmatical in the relative position of the 
wife, and yet the lines of office and duty are distinctly drawn in na- 
ture. It, perhaps, may be said with truth, that she is the equal of 
her husband in nothing. In all things, she is either his superior or 
inferior. In physical strength, inferior ; in symmetry and beauty, 
superior. In intellect, she has more imagination, vivacity, and bril- 
liancy ; less power of reasoning and atuteness in argument. In 
moral sensibility she is gneatly the superior; in power of persuasion, 
if not of argument, she holds a controlling influence. She can most 
readily find the way to the heart, and easily subdues it. But when 
she leaves the moral and 'gentle means of exercising control, and as- 
sumes to command, she* must always expect to find a master. By 
courtesy, every thing she asks will be granted, her wants will be an- 
ticipated. But when she assumes to be a man, or to take the place 
of a man, she transcends her sphere, and resembles a star thrown 
from its orbit, its laws of motion subverted, and its position doubtfuL 

3* 
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Let her, in the retired position assigned her by the Grospel^ be satis- 
fied with her legitimate and proper influence, and she may appear 
the superior in every thing praiseworthy, without exciting jealousy, 
and without dispute. 

" The man is the head of the woman," and she is required to be 
" in subjection to her husband," and yet she rules him. " Submis- 
sion" is unquestionably her duty, where he chooses to command, and 
he has power to enforce it. Yet from her very weakness, from her 
purity and tenderness, from her greater freedom from the causes of 
irritation, he learns to respect her decisions in morals and religion, 
and his conscience comes in aid of the influence she seteks to exert 
over him. He rules as her natural lord ; she influences him as an 
angel of light and love. He may, in the pride of his heart, hate 
the Gospel, and despise the cause of the poor, but he will go to 
church with Aer, and freely put his hand in his pocket to supply her 
charities. 

She is the weaker vessel, and yet she is strongest He may rage 
in giant strength, against the objects of his hatred, and yet, let her 
interpose, and she holds his arm nerveless, lik« the arm of a child. 
While she is gentle, kind, afiectionate, devotedy true, the mother of 
his children, and their guardian angel, she holds him by a sdlken 
cord, which is stronger than cable, stronger than the chains of the 
slave, because it entwines his heart, it binds the affections, which are 
the seat and motive power of the will. While, therefore, in the 
pride of his power, he opposes force by force, towards her he is aU 
kindness and condescension. But let her assume the tone of a dicta** 
tor, and of masculine command ; let her prate of " woman's rights," 
and write a code of laws to define them anywhere but in the heart, 
. tti^ common law of .the soul, and she appears shorn of her locks, 
which are " her ornament ;" she abjures her womanhood, she has 
ciit jDut her breast to rest the javelin there, she affects the man, and 
must contend with men. 

No — the proper sphere of woman is home. Her great office in 
the sotial system is to make that home u happy one to her husband, 
that his affections may centre there — ^that he may have no tempta^ 
tion to'wander, and may always hasten to return to it Iiet her 
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train her children so that they may be the pride of their father^ so 
that he may love to own them, and be not ashamed to show them>BS 
the jewels of his country. Let her always stand ready to receive 
him with complacency after his conflicts with the world, when his 
brow is knit with care, when his heart has been rudely convulsed 
by contact with treachery, dishonesty, or abuse, and his passions are 
striving for mastery ; then from her still and quiet retreat, from her 
communion with the innocent spirits of her nursery, from her closet 
of prayer, which opens to heaven, let her meet him Uke a minister- 
mg angel, and he will lie at her feet hke a hon tamed ; he w^ill im- 
bibe from her something of her own soirit, and his spirit will be 
chastened under such a ministry. 

Here lies the great strength of the wife. Here is her high, hon- 
orable and honored sphere of action ; where men are made, moulded, 
controlled — not where they contend, and cherish the angry passions. 
Does she seek for honor ? It hes in the honor she renders to her 
husband, "calling him lord;" in her children, educated, and led to 
paths of usefulness and heaven; in her domestic arrangements, the 
admiration of all. Does she seek for happiness ? Where can 
she find it but in a peaceful home ? The wife was appointed to 
make a home for man, to form a centre for his affections, and bind 
them there ; to act constantly as oil upon the trpubled waters of life. 
If a man quarrels with me, I let him go hom^ before I press the 
issue. If he has a home^ an honored 'wifsy a family y I am sure to 
see him in the morning with a subdued spirit, and more ready to 
render justice. I honor above all the mfe who does her oflSce, 
who administers firom the sanctuary of Iiome to the troubled spirits 
of men, to soothe their sorrows and allay their passions — to subdue 
them l^ geritlemess arid truth, and to send them all out every morn- 
ing with the law of kindness imprinted on their hearts by a new 
lesson of love. . 

I lately saw a'scene for a painter, exemplifying most clearly 
the position of the wife. Two men had become violently enraged, 
and sought each other with deadly weapons. I trembled for the 
issue. But as they came near, their arms fell powerless, and their 
voices of anger softened. I pressed through the crowd, and saw a 
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female figure, like the presence-angel, standing between them. 
She was the wife of the one and the sister of the other. She spake 
not — ^but she bad power. She led her husband home, and in the 
morning he went with a brother's heart and sought a recon- 
ciliation. 



For the Patriarch. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



Wedlock is the appointed, condition of the sexes in relation to . 
each other. It is their natural and proper state ; necessary to ena- 
ble them to discharge their sodal duties and secure their high destiny. 
The indications of nature are here unequivocal, and inclusive of the 
whole race. That must be, therefore, a false position, which assigns 
any individual of the race, without special reason, to different social 
relations. And that must be emphatically a wrong state of society 
where this order of nature, and the express divine precept enforcing 
it, is frequently violated. It is plainly so in the theory of society, in 
its natural structure, and demands ; it is so by ^e divine rule, ex- 
pressed in Scripture; it is so in experience. 

Early marriages are as plainly the. dictate of experi^ce as they 
are indicated in nature. Early love is the most pure, the strongest, 
and the most enduring. It should, if possible, be taken advantage 
oiy to bind the hearts of those whom God has joined. What, short 
of Christian ubIqii, can present a more interesting scene than that of 
the young husband cad wife entering together on the great duties of life, 
uniting their efforts to fulfil the great objects of their existence, and 
training in the vigor of their life a family of childrei? to be the props 
of their old age, and their memorial of honor after they are dead ! 
Yet how often is this union deferred to middle age, or neglected al- 
together ! 

The reasons of this default lie most often with that party wMch 
is the most injured by it. The want of domestic economy, a facti- 
tious state of society where wants are multiplied and expenses 
increased, an extravagant style of living, any departure firom sim- 
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plicity and from a limitation of expenditure to slender means, must 
interpose a barrier to early marriage, and frighten every judicious 
man, and therdbre every man worth having, from matrimonial en- 
gagements. 

Look at that cottage girl, the fabric of whose clothmg is home- 
spun, and whose ornaments are her own handiworks. Her cheeks 
are painted by the artist of nature with lights and shades, which re- 
flect, from ever varying lines, living forms of immortal thought She 
hails the early light, and breathes the fresh air of morning. Her 
bands prepare the breakfast which she eats with a high relish and 
gratitude to God. She pays for what she consumer— or rather, she 
earns it The young man who is entering on life with small means 
and industrious habits, will find in her a helpmeet He may ven- 
ture to unite his fortune with such a one, and their united capital 
of industrious habits, economy, and self-support, will be very sure to 
render them more independent, and make them more happy than the 
lazy children of wealth can ever be. They make the bread they 
eat, and this is the best security to health, and gives a relish to the 
repast. They are clad in homespun, and cultivate that simplicity 
of manners which befongs to domestic intercourse. They are not 
trammelled by factitious ceremonies, which are ever expensive in 
time and money. They fulfil the appointments of nature, and reap 
her highest rewar(J§, which are ever awarded to those who obey 
her laws. 

Every violation (tf the laws of nature brings its own penal se* 
quences, and multiplies vice. None, perhaps, more directly than 
the neglect of family arrangements in early life. Society is left 
dismembered, and all wlio participate in this state of things are cast* 
on troubled waves amid a tempest, for the foundations of society are 
broke up, and raging passions assume control. Look at France, 
where the violation of these settled forms has been once attempted. 
Morality and religion soon became by-words, and the governmeat 
of God was boldly renounced. Look at any country where the 
support of famiUes is rendered difficult, and vice,4n its worst forms, is 
rife, the weaker sex is degraded, and the strongest defences of public 
mc rals, the family fortresses, are laid desolate. When woman ceases 
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to be pure, she' ceases to command respect While she brings a 
blameless character to public reproof of vice, her hand is eloquent; 
she stands like the angel with a flaming sword at the gate of our 
p'aradise ; vice stands appalled, the tempter flees. Every well organ- 
ized family is a figure of that primeval garden. Woman occupies 
a similar position with our first mother. While she stands in her 
integrity, every other moral desolation may be repaired. But with 
her dereliction, every plant withers, and the ploughshare passes over 
the threshold; that house is desolate, that garden is soon grown 
over with weeds. The only preventive to such a result is the 
thorough organization of society into families^ and this can be done 
only by the arrangements of our wives mid daughters, in a strict 
practice of Domestic. Economy. 



For the Patriarch. 

THE. HINDOO MOTHER. 

BIT MBS. L. H. SIQOUBNEY. 

She sat upon the pile by her dead lord, 
And in her full, daric eye, and shining hair, 
Youth revelPd. 

The glad murmur of the crowd, 
Applauding her consent to the dread doom, 
And the hoarse chanting of infuriate priests, 
She heeded not; fbr her quick ear had caught 
An infant's wail. Feeble and low that moan, — 
Yet it was answered in her heaving heart,— 
For the Mimosa, in its shrinking fold 
From the rude pressure, is not half so true, 
So tremulous, as is a mother's soul 
Unto her wailing babe. There was such wo 
In her imploring aspect, — in her tones 
Such thrilling agony, — that even the hearts 
Of the flame-kindlers softened, and they laid 
The famiah'd infknt on her yearning breast. 
There with his tear-wet cheek, he lay and drew 
Plentiful nourishment, from that full fount 
Of infant happiness, — ^and long he press'd 
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With eager dp the chalice of his joy,— 
And then his little hands were stretched to grasp 
His mother's flower-wove tresses, and with smile 
And gay oaress, embraced his bloated sire, 
As if kind Nature taught that innocent one. 
With fond delay, to cheat the hour which sealed 
His hopeless orphanage. But those were near 
Who mock'd such dalliance— as that spirit malign, 
Who twined his serpent length 'mid Eden's bowers, 
Frown'd on our parents' bliss. The victim mark'd 
Their harsh intent, and clasped the unconscious baba 
With such convulsif e force, that when they tore 
His writhing form away, the very nerve» 
Whose deep-soWn fibres rack the inmost soul, 
Uprooted seemed. 

With voice of high command, 
Tossing her arms, she bade them bring her soo,— 
And then, in maniac rashness, sought to leap 
Among the astonished throng. But the rough cord 
Coai|H*ess'd her tender limbs, and bound her fast 
Down to her loathsome partner. €luick the fire. 
In showers, was harled upon the reeking pile 5 
But amid the wild, demoniac shout 
Of priest and people, 'mid the thundering yell 
Of the infernal gong, was heard to rise 
Thrice, a dire, death-shriek. And the men who stood 
Near the red pile, and heard that fearful cry, 
Call'd on their idol gods, aad stopped their ears ; 
And oft amid their nightly dream would start, 
As frighted Fancy echoed from her cell 
That burning mother's scream. 



•^or the Patriarch. 

SELF-EDUCATION. 

LEARNEO SHOEMAKERS. 

Robert Bloomfield, a distinguished English poet, born in Suf- 
folk, 1766, was the son of a tliilor, and "was bred a shoemaker. He 
learned his trade of his two brothers in London, and " lodged in a 
garret with four others, in two turn-up bedsteads, at a shilling a 
week.'^ But these young men laid by money enough to pay for 
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periodicals and newspapers, which they contrived to read while at 
work, and sometimes appointed one of the company to read aloud, 
while the others quickened their speed to gain the completion of his 
work as well as their own. Here his literary zeal was kindled 
He purchased at a book-stall an old dictionary for fivepence, occa- 
sionally borrowed a volume to read, and formed his style on the 
model of Rev. Mr. Fawcett, a distinguished preacher, on whose 
ministry he constantly attended. He especially gave attention to 
the London Magazine, and by an attentive perusal of the reviews oi 
that periodical, he gained a somewhat comprehensive view of the 
literatiu-e of the day, even in the absence of the books themselves. 

He was married early, like a wise man, to a woman of suitable 
age and condition in life, who could hdf him. Such marriages are 
always commendable for people who consider that two hands are 
always born to one mouth. They earned their own living; and 
while seated on his bench, garret-high, Bloomfield composed his 
principal poem, called the " Farmer^s Boy," six hundred lines of 
which were composed before one line of it was put on paper. He 
offered it for publication to several booksellers in London, who re- 
jected it, probably without examination. Its publication, however, 
under the auspices of Caple Lofft, Esq., in 1800, immediately 
brought down its author from his garret, and associated him with 
the most distinguished authors and wits of his day. He afterwards 
pursued a liteiary course, and died in 1823, at the age of 58. 

1. We are led to see that no circumstances of poverty or de- 
pression can bind the intellect. That is free, and capable of inde- 
finite improvement 

2. Self-education is the best kind. Indeed all other is auxiliary. 

3. We see the value of a habit of reading — and this habit may 
be cultivated in every situation. Every man, besides a newspaper 
and .a religious periodical, ought to read a comprehensive literary 
review* By this, a wide acquaintance with books is acquired at a 
small e^cpense. 

4. Mechanics ought to reflect that intellectual cultivation is by 
no means inconsistent with their profession. On the contrary, many 
trades require it, and the pursuit of them is favorable to it The 
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shoemaker's bench has furnished its full share of scholars. Besides 
many others, we may name George Ballard, author of " Memoirs 
of Learned British Ladies." Stow and Speed, learned antiquarians; 
the celebrated mathematician, Jean Henri Lambert ; and Dr. Carey, 
the late distinguished Baptist Missionary and oriental scholar of 
Calcutta. 



HEALTH. 

COLD fiATHING. 

When we recommend cold bathing, many people begin to bring 
objections agamst it, as if it required much ado, or a great deal of 
preparation, or more or less complicated apparatus. 

Now the truth is, there need be no a(do at all about it, unless 
people choose to have it so. What we call the hand-bath may be 
taken by any body, and in almost all circumstances. 

You may have before you a bowl of water. You have nothing 
to do but to remove your clothing, and apply the water to your 
whole body with your hands ; and then rub your 'skin dry. This 
answers for cold bathing, reader; and here are all thfe mysteries, 
which necessarily belong to the mysterious process. 

You may, it is true, have the water colder or warmer, as suits 
your convenience ; though most persons prefer it quite oold. They 
are less chilled by the process than if the water is warmed artificially, 
or even by the sun. 

You may go over the body in applying the water, with a greater 
or less degree of rapidity^ and you may lise a greater, or less quantity 
of water. You may have a pint, a gallon, or a barrel. 

You may use more or less friction after wiping yourself dry. 
This friction may be produced siifiply by the hand or the towel ; or 
you may have crash-mittens or brushes. 

You may stand on a carpet or a floor to perform the operation; 

or you may spread down a coarse towel, or cloth, or rug ; or you 

may have a shallow vessel, like a large baking-pan, if you choose, 

10 stand in. We have said you may stand on the JUxyr or carpet* 

VOL. n. NO. L 4 
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Mrs. Farrer, in her " Young Ladies' Friend,** has told ns this. She 
8a}'s the process may be performed while standing on the carpet 
without letting a drop of water fall on it It only requires a little 
tact and practice. 

Thus, as you see, though you may render cold bathing a more or 
lesfi complicated process, it may be made very simple ; nor does it 
absolutely involve the loss of much time. No one can have any 
excuse for neglecting it, who can get a basin of water, and ten min- 
utes of leisure. 

True — and I repeat it — ^you may make as much ado about it as 
you please. You may have and use a great many instruments— 
bathing-tubs, brushes, shower-bath apparatus, etc., and some of them 
are certainly convenient. But the water and the hand are all that 
are absolutely indispensable ; and he, who has these, should not 
hesitate to use them. And, one word, more, now is a favorable sea- 
son to begin. Do it as soon as you rise, through all the year, and 
rub your skm till you get a reaction or glow. — Library o/HeaUh. 



For the Patriarch. 

THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 

READING. NO. IV. 



A TASTE for readmg should be cultivated in children at a very 
early age, even in the nursery. Let little children have books for 
their playthings. Teach them natural history, botany, or architec- 
ture, from the pictures they contain. Their minds are already active 
—direct that action aright. They think, of course, from necessity- 
teach them to think right. What can be more interesting than 
Bible History ? Nothing ; as every parent knows, who has ever 
tried to interest the minds of his young children in it Well told 
moral tales, strikmg incidents in profane history, biography, the 
manners and customs of diflFerent nations, and many other instructive 
departments, furnish reading enough to fill up the entire period of 
childhood, and occupy all its leisure hours. 

The parent, wfao manages well, vdll soon find he vrill have occa- 
sion to divert the alttntion of his children from tbeur books, instead 
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of requirmg it of them as a task. A distaste for study can hardly be 
said to be natural to the mind; it is acquired. The habit of atten- 
tion may be educated successfully as soon as a child begins to notice 
any thing. Teach him the orders of architecture by all the buildings 
within sight of the nursery window : his attention will thus be di- 
rected, and his taste and judgment disciplined. When he plucks 
the flower, and begins to talk of its beauties, direct his attention to 
its workmanship, separate its parts, analyze it. You will be sur- 
prised to see how soon he will learn the names of all the flowers in 
the garden, and point out their distinctive differences. Let him 
count the stones in the wall, and name them all, and tell their com- 
ponent parts. He will study mineralogy with just as much pleasure 
as he will roll his marbles. Children may become philosophers just 
as well as old men. Not, indeed, just such philosophers, but in the 
elementary principles they may acquire valuable knowledge, if they 
cannot reason to the same extent. 

What can be more amusing than the operations of nature ? 
This is philosophy. Once train the mind to an observation of nature, 
and it will thirst for knowledge. The common mistake, which often 
creates in children a distaste for books, is found in directing their 
minds to abstract subjects, dry and uninteresting details. They must 
have variety, novelty, and not be detained too long. Let a new 
book be the reward of good conduct, and don't multiply them too 
fast. They should have read one before another is urged on their 
attention. It is well to gratify them with a library; but then the 
volumes should be taken from the bookcase only as fast as they are 
read, and in some prescribed order, and subject to certain rules. 
Different kinds of reading should be well proportioned, so that the 
attention may be kept alive, the mind exercised in all its different 
powers, and those powers judiciously balanced and developed. 

How much of early life is usually lost ! Yet how much may 
be done by the child between the ages of four and twelve, if a 
taste for reading has been early acquired, and all the leisure of these 
eight years of childhood is assiduously applied to books ! The Bible 
may be read through, once a year, during that time, by the reading 
of a few chapters every day. In regular course, all the successive 
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series which we have prescribed for children and youth maybe read, 
together with Harpers* Family Library, which we feel prepared to 
say embraces as unexceptionable a course of general reading as can 
be well selected from the world of books. Added to all this, also, a 
well selected course of newspaper and periodical reading may enrich 
the mind of this youth with a knowledge of passing events and with 
the current Uterature of the day. He may then be prepared for a 
more s}'stematic and voluminous course, to occupy stated hours, in a 
thorough plan of education or of mental discipline for life. This en- 
tire course will be greatly modified, and indeed essentially charac- 
terized by the education of his years of childhoood, by the taste be 
acquired, and the habits he formed at that early period. 

Abstruse subjects of science cannot always employ the mind 
without cramping its natural vivacity, and unfitting it for the familiar 
intercourse of practical life. But a habit of thmking, of acquiring 
and using new forms of intellectual wealth, will contribute to self- 
gratification, and pubUc utility. This discipline vnll form an agree- 
able companion, and quaUfies for usefulness as it increases individual 
influence. The man who has a taste for reading, finds a vast amount 
of leisure to be employed ih gratifying it ; and thus time never is 
left to hang heavily on his hands, nor is any part of his life rendered 
unprofitable for want of employment. 

This habit has a strong effect to strengthen and discipHne the 
mind, lake the body it is invigorated by exercise. Wholesome nu- 
triment is constantly furnished in the fields it explores, and its action 
is healthy, and directed to profitable ends. 

It furnishes a ready occupation to the mmd at all times. We 
can hardly go where there are no books, nor can we exhaust them. 
The mind, that has acquired a taste for reading, has then that firm 
<lefence against vicious associations, which is furnished by occupa- 
tion. He can always be interested in a book ; or if it should so 
happen that a book is not at hand, his reading has furnished him 
with lights, which open on every side the fields of nature filled with 
wonders, fraught with treasures of knowledge yet unexplored. He 
plucks a flower, or gathers a few stones, or shells, or specimens of 
the soil itself, and he finds in them stores of knowledge and thoi^ht 
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to begtiile his vacant hours and contribute to his pleasure. These 
habits go with him through life, and decide often his moral character, 
his happiness and usefulness. The taste was created in early life, 
and for it and all its blessings the man is indebted, probably to his 
parents, to the direction they gave to his reading in cfflLDHooD. 



SELECT FAMILY LIBRARY, 

Recommefnded and furmshtd at the Office of the Patriarch, in separate 

sets, or together. * 



Infants' Magazine Library, 10 vols., 

The Child's Library, 16 vols.. 

The Youth's Friend, 18 vols.. 

Select Sunday School Library, 100 vols., 

The Christian Library, 45 vols.. 

Letters to Mothers, by Mrs. Sigoumey, 1 vol., 

Letters to Young Ladies, by Mrs. Sigourney, 1 vol., 

Life of Mrs. Hannah More, by Roberts, 2 vols., 

Works o£ Mrs. Hannah More, 7 vols.. 



$1 50 
2 00 

5 00 
22 50 
19 00 

1 00 
1 00 
1 50 

6 00 



NEW BOOKS. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Pocahontas and other Poems. This volume, by Mrs. Sigourney, 
from Harpers' press, has already been introduced to our readers, by 
extracts in advance of the book. It is a neat duodecimo of 280 
pages, with a vignette title-page, and a fine steel engraving of the 
landing of the first settlers at Jamestown. We think those who are 
disposed to say that the productions of Mrs. Sigourney's pen are 
losing their spirit and intellectuality, infer it rather from her writing 
so muchy than from a careful reading of what she writes. This 
volume is favorably received because it is from Mrs. Sigourney. But 
had it come from a fresh hand, we do not hesitate to say, it would 
electrify the press. We sincerely hope that, as she cannot always 
live, she will not be afraid to write as fast as she has done. Her 
reputation is safe. Her usefulness is increasing with every new 

4* 
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effort of her pen ; and if she should bum more oil, there probably 
would be less of clear daylight in her compositions. 

Pursuits of Knowledge, We take occasion specially to recom- 
mend these two volumes of " Harpers' Family Library/' vols. 94 and 
95 in the series. The subject of self-education, as exemplified in 
the lives of many eminent men who have, by their own exertions, 
i isen from obscurity through many opposing difficulties, is presented 
in a manner well calculated to awaken the aspirations, and call out 
the energies of young men. If our advice could avail, every young 
man should owq, and diligently study them. 

Natural Theology. By Dr. Paley. In "Harpers' Family Li- 
brary," this work is put in the cheap, convenient and neat form, 
which characterizes and recommends that uniform edition. Every 
parent should seek to interest his children in it as a study > It is a 
book of science, furnishing, in a familiar and attractive manner, a 
vast number of interesting facts in nature, which are made to enforce 
a main argument for the existence of God. T^e argument is con- 
clusive, and common, in the directness of its proof, both to the ap- 
prehension of the learned and ignorant This edition is ^bly edited 
by A. Potter, D. D, 

Florence Arnott, or Is she generous? Published by Dayton 
and Saxton. This is a small volume, in which the writer attempts, 
under the instructions of " Aunt Kitty," to reform little Florence 
from a habitual spirit of selfishness to one of generosity. The story 
is well conducted, and the reformation is complete. The moral and 
religious doctrine of the whole is sound. There are three classes 
of persons, who may find lessons of priceless value in it, viz., 
all parents, and teachers, and children. We especially reconunend 
it to little girls. 

A Peep of Day. Among the numerous publications for children, 
this is well worthy of the mother's attention. It consists of lessons 
for children on various practical, historical and religious subjects, 
and is properly a child's book, well calculated to interest andinstnictf 
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It is got up in an attractive form, with engravings, and gilt muslin, 
in good style and cheap, by John S. Taylor, publisher. 

Michael Kemp. By Anne Woodroofe. Published by Robert 
Carter, 58 Canal-street, New-York, and 101 Fulton-street, Brooklyn. 
This book is written in a style of great sprightliness and perspicuity. 
It gives the history of Michael Kemp, who lived and died in the ca- 
pacity of a servant, who took the Bible for his guide, and prospered 
to the end of his life* It is full of instruction to all classes, especially 
to the laboring classes. We regard the servant as honorable in his 
station as the master is in his, and although bred in the school of 
democracy, and devoted to its principles, we regard every encour^- 
agement given to one class to invade the bounds of another, or 
transcend its own, as tending directly to anarchy, the precursor of 
despotism, and therefore to be carefully avoided. Natural and ad- 
ventitious differences and distinctions are inseparable from a civilized 
state of society. He who would destroy them, tears down with 
them the pillars of civilized society. We reconunend this book to 
every parlor, and when it has been read there, let it be sent into the 
kitchen. 

Democracy. By G. S. Camp. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
iij the series of the "Family Library," No. 138. This book i^ not 
above criticism, and yet we do not intend to handle it with a critic's 
hand. The subject is of great practical importance, and its discussion 
indicates talent, thought, and observation. Its distinctions are gen^ 
erally judicious ; not always, as we judge, strictly correct. Indeed, 
it is hardly to be expected tjiat any two independent thinkers should 
exactly coincide in a series of opinions on such ^ subject, at least, of 
any two supporters of the democratic principle, which secures to every 
man freedom of thpught, of opinion, and of speech. If a better book 
could be written, yet this is calculated to do good. 

The School and Family Dictionary and Illustrative Definee. 
By T. H. Gallaudet and H. Hooker, This is not intended as a dic- 
tionary of reference^ for which it would be found very imperfect, — 
b]ut for spelling-dosses in schools smd families ; and for this, it is ad^ 
mirably well adapted. It is cheap, the words are exceedingly well 
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selected, clasafied, and illustrated. If mothers v^ovHd use it for their 
children in daily spelling and defining lessons, they would find their 
labor compensated by a rich reward. Besides an improved plan of 
defining, it shows the use of each word in an appropriate sentence. 

Memoir of Mrs. H. L. Winslow. This is an exceedmgly well 
executed volume, much improved in its reading matter from the 
former editions, just published by the American Tract Society. As 
a Christian y consecrated in early life to the service of Christ ; as a 
missionary, most devoted and useful ; as a mother ; as an example to 
all who would pursue a similar course of usefulness, of honor, and of 
Christian triumph, Mrs. Winslow's character is worthy of the careful 
study of her own sex, and will command the lasting admiration of 
all. Few memoirs are better written, or are more worthy to be pre- 
served in every family library. • 



For the Patriarch. 

SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN. 



BY A LADY. 

J^atural Philosophy, — Lesson Seventh. 

AIR, GASES, or ELASTIC FLUmS. 

We now come to the study of the gases or elastic fluids, which 
is called Pneumatics, from a Greek word signifying air. 

What then is Pneumatics? Pneumatics is that branch of natu- 
ral philosophy, which treats of air or gases. 

How far does the air extend around the earth ? The air, or at- 
mosphere, extends about 45 miles from the surface of the eartL 

Could we live without air ? No ^ we could no mor^ live without 
air than fishes can live out of water. 

Is the air warmer or colder as we ascend ? It becomes colder ; 
for as the air is heated by the earth, the part nearest the earth is 
wacmest 

. Can we see the air around us ? No ; we do not see it, but we 
feel it ; and we may see it at a distance, for the blue sky, which we 
see, is nothing more than the atmosphere, through which we see the 
sun, moon, and stars. 
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Is air impenetrable ? Yes ; impenetrability is common to all 
substances, and air is a substance 

How then do bodies move about in the air 1 The air is elastic, 
aad is easily compressed, that is, made to occupy a smaller space, so 
that its particles are displaced in every space where a body is intro- 
duced. 

What effect has heat upon air 1 Heat expands air and renders 
it lighter. 

In blowing soap-bubbles, what causes the bubbles to rise ? The 
bubble is filled with warm air by the breath. This air being then 
lighter than that in the room, because it is warmer, causes the bubo 
ble to rise. Balloons were formerly filled with heated air. 

How long would a balloon filled with heated air, continue to 
rise and float ? Only until the air within becomes cold. 

Do they fill balloons now with heated air 1 No ; they are gen-r 
erally filled with a gas which is lighter than air, whether cold or hot. 

Is smoke heavier or lighter than air ? It is heavier than air. 

What then causes it to rise ? It is carried upwards by the heated 
air, as substances are carried along m a stream of water. If you 
place a cold substance in a column of smoke, you will see the smoke 
settling down upon it, which shows that it is the heat only which 
renders it light 

Can air be entirely excluded from a vessel 1 It may be driven 
out by means of a machine called the air-pump 

What is the vessel called from which the air is pumped out ? It 
is called the receiver. The receiver should be so placed a^ not to 
admit any entrance to the external air. There are many useful and 
' interesting experiments to be made with the air-pump. By means 
of this, we may see what would be the consequences, were we de- 
prived of air. If we exhaust the air from the receiver, and place an 
animal under it, it will die ; a plant ^viU wither and fade ; a bell 
will not sound ; a candle will be extinguished, etc. 

How can we prove that the air has weight ? If a bottle be 
weighed when full of air, and we then exhaust the air from it, it will ' 
be found to weigh less than before. 
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How much has a quart of air been found to weigh 1 Eighteen 
grains 

Is air elastic ? Air is elastic, because it maybe compressed, and, 
if the force is removed, it will return to its origmal state. 

When is a body said to be condensed ? A body is said to be 
condensed, when its particles are brought nearer together, or forced 
into a smaller space. Thus a large piece of sponge may be pressed 
in the hand, until it occupies a very small space. 

How may air be condensed ? By a machine called the condenser. 

How does this diflfer from the air-pump? With the air-pump 
we drive out the air; with the condenser we press more air into the 
vessel. 

What causes the efier\'escence of soda water and the sparkling 
of champagne ? It is caused by the condensed air endeavoring to 
escape in the form of bubbles. 

How can we account for the report we often hear on drawing the 
cork from a bottle of wine 1 When wine is bottled, there is a smaD 
q)ace left at the top of the bottle, filled with air. The cork is then 
put m, and it compresses the air to make room for itself. 

How may the pressure of air be sho^n ? K we exhaust the air 
from the receiver of an air-pump, it will be found to hold fast to the 
plate on which it rests. 

Can you give a reason ? It is the air firom without which 
presses upon it and keeps it down. 

But does not the air press also, when the vessel is filled with air 1 
' It does ; but the air within presses equally, and counteracts the out- 
ward pressui^. 

* How great has the pressure of the air been found to be ? The 
air has been found to press with a weight of fifteen pounds upon every 
square inch of surface. 

•Why then do we not . feel this pressure upcm our bodies ? Be- 
cause the air is so equally distributed, that it presses alike within, 
without, and on all sides. K the air were entirely expelled firom the 
.insidaandporesof our bpdies, the pressure of the air without would 
;instantly crush us. 
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For the Patriarch. 

NEW YEAR'S HYMN. 

BY WILLIAM CUTTER. 

I. 
TiMB is flying, years are wasting, 

One by one along life's shore, 
Wave o'er wave in silence hasting, 

Swelling, breaking, seen no more. 

II. 
Yet we trust each shining billow 

As it rises on our view, 
And upon its bosom pillow 

Hopes and treasures not a few. 

in. 

All that active memory musters, 

All that's to the future knovrn. 
All that round the present dusters, 

Broad-cast on the wave is thrown. 
IV 
Welcome, then, each bright wave sweeping 

From the far blue depths of time. 
On life's sober margin leaping. 

Rich with gifts from every clime. 
V. 
Hail each birth-day, glad returning. 

Of those joyous waves the last. 
Freighted with the toils and earnings 

Of the much neglected past. 

VI. 

Oh ! its sweet associations. 

Precious memories, ne'er to part- 
Fixed, like glmious' constellations, 

In the firmamentft)fjheart. 
YII. 
Here, then, like the grateful Peter, 

Let us tabernacles build. 
Life affords no visions sweeter 

Than from hence the future gild. ' ' 

VIII. \ • * 
Visions of the hopes and blisses. 

Garnered in the heart of youth-* . " » 

Often told in burning kisses, 
Ek>quentwith love of truth. * ' 

IX. ■ 

Visions — ^not imaginations. 

To an ardent fancy given ; * ' i ' . 

But those hallowed revelations, 

Meant for faith, <ind sent from heaven. 
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Time is flying; years are wasting, One by one, along life's shore; 
All that active memory musters, All that's to the future known, 
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Wave o'er wave in silence hasting, Swelling, breaking, seen no more. 7 
All that ix>und the present clusters, Broad-cast on the wave is thrown. > 
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Yet we trust each shining bil-low, As it ris - es on our view, 
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And up - 00 its bosom pillow Hopes and treasures not a few. 
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For the Pfttriarch. 

CONTENTMENT. 

BY W. CUTTER. 

« Ctmtented toi* little^ and cantie tw* mair. " 



Contented with little — if little it seem, 
Amid the heart's treasures to wear 

A jewel more rich than in vision or dream 
Ever dazzled the sense with its glare ; 

A talisman, gifted with virtues unknown 
To Genii or Magi of old ; 

The only — the real philosopher's stone, 
That turns all it touches to gold ! 

II. 

Contented with litde — if little it be, 

To have, a perpetual guest. 
Contentment herself, firmly wedded to thee. 

Companion and queen of thy breast ! 
Contentment, the boon of distinguishing love, 

Endowed with the faculty rare 
To attract all the sweets that distil from above, 

And to throw off the burdens of <mre. 
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IIL 

Behold, in the shade of her own cottage door, 

As she sings to the hum of her task, 
Contented with little, and cantie with more, 

A heart that has nothing to ask ! 
Her Davie is honest and true as the day, 

She lives but for heaven and him — 
Her babe glads the moments when he is away, 

So her cap is aye fall to the brim. 

IV. 

Untaught in the schools of ambition and piide. 

Her wants they are simple and few ; 
She never imagines one comfort denied, 

Because her next neighbor has two- 
She knows not of fashion — she cares not for wealth ; 

Though her mansion is humble and small, 
She has plenty, with gratitude, piety, health. 

And contentment the jewel of all. 



Come, Envy, and look on this eloquent scene. 

And learn how mistaken thou art 
When power with its trappings, or wealth with its sheeo 

Corrodes and distempers thy heart ! 
And if ever, to better thy fortunes or thee, 

Thy heart in its yearnings aspire, 
Xiet contentment, the heavenly alchemy, be 

The beginning and end of desire. 



HOME. 

Oh ! the sweet tones oi home ! 
The loves that there abide t 
The names which, wheresoever I roam, 
Like music to my heart-strings come — 
My children and my bride ! — 
What power have they 
The storm to allay, 
And keep the eye of hope fixed on the star of day. 
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For the Patriarch. 

THE MENTAL CULTIVATION OF THE YOUNtt 

FROM THE GERMAN OF ZOLLIKOFER. 

BY ELIHU BURRITT. 

Continued IJrom page 266, Vol. 1. 

Seeik not only to incre<zse and extend their knowledge, but 
also to make it abiding and sure. It is far better that they 
should know a few things well, than to have a slight know- 
ledge of many. In this view, therefore, avoid that prida which 
is generally common to parents and guardians. They often 
think more of gratifying their own vanity, than of promoting 
the best good of their children and wards. If their children 
can only speak with a certain promptness and pertness, which 
commands the admiration of the ignorant hearer ; if, as children 
and youth, they know how to answer questions which men of 
age and imderstanding do not venture to decide, then they are 
delighted at the fortunate result of their efforts. And yet it is 
impossible that a mind which grasps in so much at a time, 
and directs its attention to so many different tilings, should* cor- 
rectly digest the whole, and acquire a permanent knowledge of 
them all. Shun this failing, you who are destined to cultivate 
and instruct others. Teach them to think radically/. Teach 
them not only that such a thing exists, and that it has such and 
such qualities and effects, but show them also, as far as it is 
proportionate to their comprehension, why it is so and not other- 
wise, and why it has these qualities and effects. And in doing 
this, never require them, from indolence and self-love, to believe 
all upon your bare word, and to esteem your declaration infalli- 
ble. Accustom them rather, by degrees, to examine the grounds 
of what you tell them, and to recognise the truth of your doc- 
trine, not so much out of respect to you, as from the princir 
pies which you advance. If you neglect this, they will become 
in time either doubters or obstinate sceptics. In a word, they 
will not know^ but only be able to recite, what others have 
thought and said before them. 
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Still, the greatest pains you may take in forming the under- 
standing of your children or pupils, would be of no real benefit 
to them,, if you should guide them only to knowledge, and not 
to that wisdom which consists in the right application of know- 
ledge. Upou this, the subject under consideration presents you 
still other rules of conduct, which are these : Show them m all 
that they learn, the use which they can and must m>ake of it 
for themselves and others. Teach them to consider every thing 
on the practiccU side, and in every fitting opportunity, to sub- 
ject it to actual experiment. Be careful, especially and constant- 
ly, to teach them to judge correctly of the worth of things. 
This is true wisdom, and is worth far more than all the other 
sciences put together, nor can it be too early impressed upon 
one, if it is to be the guide of Iiis life. 

Teach your children to discern the great difference between 
external, transient, and accidental advantages, and those which 
belong inherently to us, and which we always retain. Teach 
them to priase health and strength of body higher than wealth 
and a beautiful form, the approbation of conscience higher than 
the 'esteem and praise of men, and virtue and righteousness 
higher than riches, honor, and health of body. These are doc- 
trines which ore so incontestible, and which may be so easily 
adapted to the comprehension of the child, that it is almast al- 
ways the fault of the parent or guardian, if he learns to think 
otherwise. Does he admire the splendor, the richness and cost- 
liness of a garment ? then ask him at the same time, whether a 
liad man, wearing such a garment, would be made any better 
by it ; whether it could give health to the sick, strength to the 
weak, or understanding to the ignorant ; whether it would not 
be nobler to help the poor, and wear a coarser apparel, than to be 
unfeeling, and leave a brother to suffer in wretchedness, while 
one is boasting over these borrowed things. Does he attach too 
great a worth to a beautiful form, show him other children or 
grown persons, who, with a less graceful form, are more honored 
and beloved, because they are more modest, gentle, and benefi- 
cent ; or acquaint him with such persons as )iave lost their fair 
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form by various accidents^ or who, notwithstanding all their 
personal beauty, are despised and hated, because they have no 
beauty of soul, no real merit Does he fom^ a too high idea of 
the commendation which he receives ? then show him on some 
fit opportunity, hew capriciously and thoughtlessly most 
men act in the expression of their praise ; how often they 
praise a thing which they neither understand, esteem, nor love ; 
how selfish and changeable they are in their opinions. If you 
would have your children or wards learn to form a correct judg- 
ment of these and similar things, then let them never hear any 
other but a correct opinion of them from you. If you sufler 
yourselves to be dazzled by the splendor of a beautiful dress, 
and el^^t form, and other similar external advantages ; if you 
yourselves extol these things, and by the zeal and earnestness 
with which you speak of them, attribute a great importance to 
them ; if you show persons who are adorned with such advan- 
tages, a particular respect on their account, then the best pre- 
cepts which you can give your children upon this subject in the 
hours of instruction, will produce no fruit. But if>m^txeaX 
these things with a certain noble in'difierence, if you 'Ourselves 
esteem and honor true merit alone, under whatever form, in 
whatever situation or circumstance it may appear, then will 
your instructions, supported by your example, bring forth the ■ 
most precious firuits. 

Another rule, that follows this, is : Adnumish them against 
haste in conclusion, and employ every opportunity to direct 
them, through consideration, to prudence and a/ccuracy in their 
condusions and opinions. How many errors may a man com- 
mit, if he too hastily takes for efiect and cause two things which 
follow or accompany each other ! How many kinds of infidelity, 
how many errors, in natural as well as moral science, owe their 
origin and existence merely to this precipitation ! Would the 
righteous man, who encounters heavy adversities and tribula- 
tions, be so often declared a hjrpocrite, and the ungodly, who 
succeeds in all his undertakings, a favorite of heaven, if one did 
not precipitately take the fortune of men for a necessary conse- 
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qnence of their good or evil conduct, £ar an incwtestible sigtk of 
divine pleasure or disapprobation ? Would one charge all the 
losses, difficulties, and suflferings which the virtuous acciden- 
tally bear and must bear, to the account of virtue, thus repre- 
senting it under the n>ost uninviting a^icct -^ if he had not been 
accustomed to consider all things that follow or accompany each 
other, as necessarily belonging together ? But this has its foun- 
dation in the earliest education ; during which it is possible to 
be almost entirely averted. 

But the time does not permit me to prolong these observa- 
tions. Let us, in conclusion, briefly deduce a few of the results, 
which may incite us to the observation of the foregoing rules. 

What a difficult business *it is to educate the mind of a child ! 
This is a conclusion which, doubtless', every attentive reader has 
drawn ttom the present discourse. And,, indeed^ what watch- 
fulness, what application, what unwearied patience and ccmde- 
scension are necessary in order to teach the youth to feel, think, 
and judge correctly ! What a variety of efforts is required by 
the diversity of hxunan capacities and propensities ! How often 
one finds hunself compelled to work upon an almost fruitless 
soil, and how easily may tares get the upper hand even in a 
good field ! 

But the more difficult this business is, the more energetically 
must those upon whom it devolves, exert their powers to bring 
it to a successfiil issue. The greatest difficulties may be at 
last overcome; if we strive against them as often as they ap- 
pear, and leave no advantage to escape which may help us on 
to victory. So it is particularly in education, and especially in 
rearing the mind of the child. If you confine this business to 
certain hours or seasons, and lose sight of it at other times, you 
will surely come very far short of your aim, if you do not miss 
it entirely. The child*s mind is always busy ; it always needs 
some one to watch over it and guide it. If you keep in its com- 
pany as much as possible, and not only consider and employ 
the hours of special instruction, but also its sports and recrea- 
tions as means and opportunities of cultivating its understand- 
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ing; if you take advantage of every incidental circumstance 
which can assist you in this work, then, indeed, your labors 
will not be in vain, but their fruits will exceed your expec- 
tations. 

As difficult as is this duty, and with all the application which 
it requires, it is not less noble and pleasant. This is another 
conclusion which we may deduce from our subject What can 
be more becoming and pleasant to an intellectual being than 
to help a fellow being, with whom he stands in the closest 
connection, to the attainment of that perfection of which he is 
capaWe ; to observe the first rays of his dawning understand- 
ing, and the manifold effects of a weaker or stronger light upon 
it; to run to the help of tlj[p*'feebVe efforts of his tottering 
reason ; to proffer what mayi^promote his jw^ogress, or remove 
what may impede it ; to impart our own experience to one who 
has none of his own, our strength to the impotent ; to clear 
away the obstacles which beset his path ; to warn him against 
the errors which we committed, and to cause him to know and 
revere the truth, to ma^e him a correctly tfiinking and judging 
man, a true being ! How much those gain for themselves, who 
perform this duty willingly and assiduously, and not only pro- 
mote the best good of a few iodividuals, but also that of the 
commimity at large ! 

But judge, my friends, whether it is an indiflfferent, or a veiy 
dangerous thing, to leave your children often or long under the 
supervision, or in the company of persons whose minds are 
entirely uncultivated or overgrown with errors and prejudices* 
What will, what can such persons contribute to the formation 
of their minds ? Are they, even with the best intentions, in 
the situation to carry out those rules of prudence, yrhich we 
have just presented you ? Will they not rather,, in their inter- 
course with your children, accustom them to use words which 
they do not understand; to judge of things with which they 
are not acquainted; to' confound the true with the false; to 
prefer the wonderful to the natural, the mysterious to the com- 
prehensible; to decide from aelf-ccmeeit and without reason, 
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and to maintain their opinion with obstinacy? How many 
opportunities also would you thus lose of reminding them of 
the benefit of reflection, of encouraging them onward, of hold- 
ing them back, or of seizing the fiivorable moment when you 
might advance them a step farther in their progress, or rescue 
them firom error, and guide them to knowledge ! O, be ambi- 
tious of this happiness, and rest assured, that parents and 
teachers never appear in truer nobility and greatness, than 
when their children or pupils stand by their side, and leam 
wisdom firom their instructicm and intercourse. This is adapt- 
ed to your destiny ; this is pleasing to the God of order, who 
has assigned you this station ; and it is by this conduct alone 
that you may expect his blessing cm earth, and his rew;ard ia 
the world to come. 



For th# Patriarch. 

STORM AT SEA. 

BT MRS. L. H. 8I00URNEY. 

The good ship o'er the ocean 
Glides on, where sides are bright, 

And rolling wares right merrily 
Propel her homeward light. 

But clouds, and angry tempests 
Rush from their prisoi^ cell, — 
The rocky coast frowns dark and dread,- 
The wintry suiges swell. 

'T is night. Amid the breakers^ 

The headlong vessel goes, 
And groaning, like a wounded man, 

Strives with her vengeful foes. 

Pale grows the boldest mariner, 
For scarce the trumpet's cry 

Is heard amid contending blasts 
That shake the astonish'd sky. 
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How fearful is the tumult, 

The cry, the shriek, the prayer, 
Wild mingles with the deafening storm 

Iti echoes of despair. 

Bat in the lowly cabin, 

Rock'd by the raging sea, 
There calmly sat a beauteous boy, 

Upon his mother's knee. 

He sang a hyvan of heaven, — 

Then spoke so sweetly mild: 
" The Bible, saith our Savior dear, 

Doth love the little child ; 

" It telleth of a happy home, 

Above the stormy sky ; 
Mother ! )ie 11 take us there to clwell. 

We 're not afraid to die." 

His smile was pure and peaceful 

As the pearl beneath the deep. 
When the booming battle thunders 

Across its bosom sweep. 

Hoarse came the words of horror 

From men of sinful life ; 
While innocence, with soul seiene, 

Beheld the appalling strife. 

Morp ! mom ! the clouds are breaking, 

The tempest's wrath is o'er. 
The shatter'd bark mores heavily 

To reach the welcome shpre. 

Hush'd is the voice of thunder. 

And quell'd the lightning's flames— 
For prayer had touch'd the gate of heaven, 

And listening mercy came. 
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For the Patriftrch. 

THE SCEPTIC. 

While travelling, during the last summer, in the western 
part of the State of New York, in the vicinity of the lakes, my 
attention was attracted by a handsome country seat just visible 
from the road. The peculiar neatness and beauty of its exten- 
sive groimds, called forth many expressions of admiration from 
our party. Anxious to learn the name of the wealthy and re- 
fined proprietor, for such the appearance of the place declared 
him, we applied to the driver for information. 

" Mr. Edward L , a wealthy lawyer," was the reply j "he 

removed here from Connecticut about eight years since." 

Edward L . How many pleasant recollections were con 

nected with his name. We were friends in boyhood and youth. 
He was older than myself, and I reposed that confidence and 
trust in him which we involuntarily yield to superior minds. 

I remember well, with what horror I first heard Edward L 

accused of scepticism. I sought him immediately, and im- 
patiently demanded of him a full denial of the charge. He was 
embarrassed for a moment, then taking my hand, said calmly, 
" Charles, you are shocked to hear me called a sceptic, and call 
upon me to deny it. / am a sceptic^ and have been so for 
years. I had hoped you would have remained in ignorance 
of the fact, for I knew a knowledge of it would give pain \o 
your kind heart ; but the accusation is true. We are to part, 
my friend, in a few days, perhaps never to meet again. The 
remembrance of our school days and college years will be very 
pleasant to us both, when separated. Let us not then cast a 
shade on those bright memories by vain and useless discussion 
in our parting hours. Believe me, words would have no influ- 
ence with me. Let us drop the subject." His words were 
decisive. In a week we separated for our distant homes. For 
a time we correspcHided, but his letters became gradually shorter 
and less frequent, until at last they entirely ceased. I bad 
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heard of him but once during an interval of ten years ; and 
then learned that he had become very wealthy by the death of 
a distant relative. 

I resolved to stop for a day at the village we were approadi- 
ing, that I might have the pleasure of again meeting the fiiend 
of my happiest days. The sun was still some hours high 
when we reached ttie beautiful village of G , and I pro- 
ceeded at once to the residence of Mr. L . He met me at 

the door, and looking earnestly at me for a moment, exclaimed, 

*< A thousand welcomes to my old fhend Charles T ." He 

was little altered, either in manner or appearance. The same 
noble open countenance, the same frank and cc»rdial greeting, 
assured me that I had indeed foimd my old college friend. 
After a few words of inquiry and answer, we entered the house. 
We found a young and el^ant woman in the parlor, whom he 
introduced as his wife,' and two lovely childr^i were called in 
from the lawn, to greet their father's friend. Time passed 
rapidly as we indulged in reminiscences of by-gone dayis, when, 
as the clock struck nine, Edward rose and rang a small silver 
bell. Turning to me he said, ''It is the hour of evening 
jHrayer; you will unite with us?" I bowed assent, but ro* 
tained my seat within the drapery of the window, a surprised 
and delighted spectator of the scene before me. The whole 
household assembled, and my friend, drawing the Bible towards 
him, read with much seriousness a chapter from one of the 
gospels ; and then closing the book, offered up a fervent, simple, 
and humble prayer. When the service was concluded, the 
servants retired, and the remainder of the evening we passed 
in cheerful and friendly conversaticMi. 

I retired for the night, but I could not sleep. The past and 
the present were before me. " This man, Edward L-- — ^ the 
sceptic?" I exclaimed, "the open, avowed sceptic? What 
mighty power has been exerted to produce this change ? Truly 
all things are possible with God." I waited impatiently for the 
morning, that I might hear from his own lips an account of 
this wonderfril change. 
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ImmediAtely after breakfast, Edward proposed a walk to 
show me his improTements ; and arm in arm we sauntered 
leisurely along. For a time we wer^ silent. 'The thoughts 
of both were busy with thd past At last I spoke. " Your lot, 
Edward, is a fair and bright one. You can have nothing left 
to desire." " Nothing," he replied ; " not even the best of all, 

— - "A grateful heart, 
To taste these gifts with joy." 

He was silent for a moment. I did not interrupt him. At 
length he said, " Charles, do you remember when, relying on 
the friendship existing between us, you came to me filled with 
grief and indignation at the dreadfUl charge of scepticism, 
which had been cast upon your friend?" *' Perfectly— and 
now most heartily rejoice in his emancipation." He proceeded, 
<' At the age Of eighte^, I was a sceptic. I never doubted the 
existence of a Deity* I did of a Trinity, and I doubted the 
perfectness of the Deity. I read my Bible diligently, but it 
was to find contradictions, absurdities, and inconsistencies. 
And I wondered that a Being df such infinite perfection as God 
was acknowledged to be, should not have givien l)ia creatures a 
law so simple, that the most ignorant might understand. In 
my pride, I could have taught God myself; and I despised as 
hypocrites, those who professed to understand and believe in 
the doctrines of the Bible. In my youth I had been subject to 
many convictions. I had often uttered the words of prayer, 
and in my own way, sought out my own salvation. It did not 
bring peace to my soul, and I had no confidence in those who 
professed to have found peace and happiness in prayer. Making 
no allowance for the weakness of human nature, I put down to 
the account of religion all the fiiults of her professors. For a 
minister of the gospel, I had no charity ; he, at leajst, should be 
a perfect man. I compared the prayers and sermons of the 
Sabbath, with the conduct and conversation of the week ; and 
the result was, that I cast aside my Bible, for to me it was a 
sealed book ; and relijjion also, for it was to me a mjnstery, and 
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the conduct of its profeaiors, a compound of contradictions. 
About six years since^I was visiting at the house of a friend, 
in a small village in the State of Vermont. While there, ap- 
plication was made to my friend, to watch by the bedside of a 
dying man. There waiS sickness in my friend's family, and I 
offered to perform the duty for him. Before leaving the house, 
I learned the history of the man who was ill. He was a man 
of twenty-five years of age. Deformed from his cradle, his life 
had been one of continued anguish and suffering. He was 
miserably poor, and subsisted upon the charities of his friends. 
On arriving at the house, I found the invalid lying on a small 
cot bed, very neat and comfortable, which the hand of some 
kind friend had provided ; but such a spectacle as the sufferer 
himself presented ! It is too painful to dwell upon. Suffice; it 
to say, I there saw the power of religion in a form not to be 
despised. It had been the sick man's support through fifteen 
long weary years of suffering. Subjected to the severest pain ; 
never having witnessed more of the works of God, than the 
limited view from his windows presented, he had nothing but 
the Scriptures and the Spirit of God for his teacher. At the 
age of ten, he was visited frequently by a tract distributor, who 
gave him a Bible, and some tracts, and taught him to read 
them. These were his only teachers for many years, but they 
taught him wisely and well. When my fnend was called to 
preside as pastor over the parish, he found the sick bqjr a full 
grown man in the knowledge of Christ Jesus. I sat by his 
side all night. He was in extreme pain during the wl^ole of it, 
and he often screamed from the intensity of it ; yet he was one 
of the happiest and most grateful of men. In that lowly hovel, 
by the side of that sick bed, did I realize the presence of God,^ 
and most deeply did I feel my own unworthiness to stand in 
his presence. There was I taught the (ruth of the gospel, and 
its power to give peace to the heart of the believer. There 
was I shown the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and the corrup- 
tion of my own heart ; and there was I taught the necessity 
of an atonement, and to see how that atonement was offered in 
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the sacrifice of tfie Son of God. My doubts had all vanished 
as the dew of the morning, and my cry was, < Jesus, have 
mercy upon me ; wash me and make me clean.' At early dawn 
I* letumed to my friend's house, completely exjiausted by my 
feelings, and the excitement of the nig^t. I remained two days 
in the place, and they were days too important ever to be fiir- 
gotten. I returned home, I humbly hope, a * new creature in 
Christ Jesus ; ' and I can now understand the feeling that made 
you call upon me with such earnestness, to deny I was a 
sceptic." Edward was overpowered by his emotions. In 
silence we returned to the house; and soon after I bade a 
leluctant adieu to my friend and his &mily, with many pro- 
mises of future meetings. 

The self-exalted sceptic is rarely subdued by direct argu* 
ment You have to get through h|s juride^ before you can 
reach his heart : that grows stubborn under of^siticm. The 
power of truth, exemplified in the consistent life and trium* 
phant death of the humblest Christian, has more power than 
learning and wealth, and well framed argument, in the absence 
ci example, — the demonstration of religion in the life. Hast 
thou a friend who is a sceptic, let him see the power of reli- 
gion in thy bfe. Lead him to 

** The cliafflber, where the good man meets his fate. 
If mireclaimed by this, despair his cnve." 



Refinement and delicacy of feeling, are' as essential to 
health and vigor of mind, as cleanliness and temperance are to 
health of body. I should as soon expect to see a clear and 
florid countenance, and a vigorous frame, in one who should 
habitually wallow in filth and debauchery, or breathe the pesti- 
lence of the chamel house, as a manly development of intel- 
lectual power, where the heart was made the coarse abode rf 
vulgarity. 
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For the Patriarch. 

RURAL WAUKS. 

BT A TEACH8R OF A FAHlIit 9CR00L. 

BOTANY, NO. in. 

The Patriarch, said Mary to her mother, has given us, this 
Bionth, a painting of the Honey-suckle, and the Humming-bird 
has attached himself to it Did not the painter make a mistake 
in the former number, when he united that little err ante with 
the rose? I think he is an epicure in tasting rather than 
ameUing. 

Your natural history, my child, accords with common opin- 
ion. But recent observation has pretty clearly proved thai the 
Humming-bird applies to the flowers more to feed on the insects 
it finds th^re, tfian to extract the honey or breathe the perfume. 
It is, therefore, seen attached to flowers of difierent kind^. Most 
ojften, perhaps to fliose, which, by their sweetness attract the in* 
sects it feeds on. 

But, says the ardent little Jane^ our lesson to-day is in Botany^ 
not ornithology. 1 have learned the names of all the classes 
of flowers. There are twenty one. Shall I recite them 
mother ? 

Let Jane say the first ten, said Harriet, for she is youngest, 
and they are the plainest. Then Mary and I will say the 
others. 

No — replied Jane, I can say them all; so 1^ sisters say the 
first. 

Each of you shall say them all. But to begin — Mary may 
name the^r^^ ten classes, which are determined simply by the 
numbers of stamens. 

1. One stamen. Mon-andria. 

2. Two stamens, , Di-andria. 

3. Three stamens. Tri-andria. 

4. Fmir stamens. Tetr-andria 

5. Five stamens. Pent-anDrli. 
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6. Six stamens. Hex-andria. 

7. Seven stamens. Hept-andria. 

8. Eight stamens. Oct-andria. 

9. Nine-stamens. Enne-andria. 
10. Ten stamens, Dec-andria. 

Very wdl, — Harriet may name the next two classes, which 
axe detennined by the number and position of the stamens. 

11. Over ten stamens inserted on the calyx. Icos-andria. 

12. Over ten stamens on the receptacle. Poly-andria. 
The next two are determined by the number and relative 

length of the stamens. Let Mary name them. They are 
named by adding to the numeral a Greek word, which signifies 
potter. 

13. Four stamens, two long or stout, ) ^ 

and two short, \ ^i-dynamia. 

14. Six stamens, four of which are > ^ 

, ' ^ > Tetra-dynamia. 

long or stout, ) 

The next two classes are named by adding to the Greek nu- 
merals the word, which signifies brotherhood, 
16. Stamens united by their filaments ) _ _ 

- , , - > MON-ADELPjaiA. 

m one brotherhood, ) 

16. United in two brotherhoods, Di-adelphia. 
The next class compounds syn [together] with genesia 

[growing up,] 

17. Five united anthers, Syn-genesia. 
In the next class, the stamens and pistils are united. 

18. Stamens growing out of the pistil. Syn-andria. 
The next two classes add oscio, which signifies house, to the 

numerals. 

19. Stamens and pistils on separate corol- ) _, 

, . ^, , ^ . , > Mon-cecia. 

las, m the same plant, or m ime house. ) 

20. Stamens and pistils on separate co- J 

rollas up(m different plants, or in v Di-cecia. 

two houses, 3 

The last class is named from the Greek words, which signi- 
fy concealed union. 
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21. Stamens and pistils invisible, or 



., J. J r Crypto-gamia. 

not easily discovered, 

You have succeeded so well in this lesson, I will call on y«u 
next to recite the names of the orders. For your further aid, 
let me say that the classification of Linnaus is called the sex- 
ual st/stenij because he fancied that he discovered in the sta* 
mens and pistils some resemblance to the sexes. Whether this 
has any foundation in nature or not, it seems a good practical 
purpose. Andria is derived from a Greek word, which signi- 
fies fnan ; and gynia, used in the orders, is firom a word, 
which signifies woman. 



For the Patriarch. 

THE EMIGRANTS. 

A BKETOa FOR TOVNO STUDBNTI. 



That ' knowledge is power,' seems to be conceded on every 
hand. Our Creator has endowed us with faculties and talents 
which, with proper nurture, may bear many a blossom and 
fruit of knowledge to dedicate to his service ; and as we know 
not when or how we may bo called upon to be made the hum- 
ble instruments .of fulfilling his commands, either in bearing 
witness to "his glory, or in serving our fellow creatures, it is 
necessary, then, that the young should husband every fleeting 
moment, and let each day that passes add some thing to their 
store of knowledge. Ever let us be *^up and doing," must be 
their motto. 

My young friend Geoige Danville, was earnest in the pursuit 
of knowledge. His acquirements were mmiy, for his industry 
was unceasing. Many little odd moments, usually wasted by 
others in absolute idleness or frivoloi*s amusement, were de- 
voted by him to study. Among other things, he had acquired 
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some knowledge of the German language ; and it was once the 
means of his performing an essential service to a fellow creature. 
As this incident may be an incentive to the young to be sedu- 
lous in acquiring all knowledge which it may be in their power 
to obtain, I will relate it 

Whilst making a short visit to his uncle in Albany, he was 
invited by him to take a ride in his gig, to see the city. They 
first drove down towards the canal basin, and along the line 
of boats arriving and departing with their various cargoes. 
TTiis was all new to George, and was surveyed by him with 
much interest. At length their attention was excited by a 
crowd gathering aroimd an old man and little boy, in the 
costume of German peasants, who seemed to be in great dis- 
tress, and who sometimes addressed the by-standers in earnest 
supplication — then appealed to each one in particular — then, 
as they found no one imderstood them, they gave way to most 
passionate demonstrations of grief. The grey locks of the old 
man streamed in the wind, as he eagerly turned from one to 
another, and endeavored to make himself understood ; whilst 
the Utile chubby boy looked up to him in sorrow, with the 
large round tears streaming down his cheeks. Some drew 
near in pity, some for curiosity, and some in derision of his 
antics. George, whilst endeavoring to discover what was the 
matter, overheard a word or two, and perceived that the old man 
was speaking in the German language — a tongue he was then 
studying. George asked permission from his uncle to alight ; 
and hastily forcing his way through the crowd, spoke to the 
old man in his native language, begging to know the cause of 
his distress. The old man almost embraced him, in his extreme 
joy to find some one who could comprehend him ; and pro- 
ceeded to relate his troubles to George with much volubility 
and earnestness. It seems he had emigrated from his native 
land with a large company, comprising all his relatives and 
many of his neighbors — sons, daughters, grand-children and 
all. Their destination was the far west — where, the old 
patriarch could not tell exactly, as his sons had the direction 
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of their movements : he merely accompanying them, that he 
might end his days, and deposite his bones, with his descend- 
ants. Whilst waiting for the time to start, he had t^iken a 
stroll through the city with his grand-child, and by some mis- 
miderstanding, had been mistaken in the hour. On his return, 
he found they had all departed, and he, left destitute and penni- 
less, where he could find no one to comprehend the cause of 
his distress, or give him any information how to overtake the 
party. George ran back to his uncle, and quickly explained 
the affair to him. Mr. Danville, a kind hearted man, imme- 
diately proposed to ride to the nine locks, and there perhaps 
they mig^t overtake the boats, as the passage through was slow 
and tedious. They placed the boy in the gig, told the old man 
to follow, gave the reins to the horse, and rode rapidly to the 
place ; but alas, the boats had passed and were gone. No trace 
of them was visible. The old man again gave way to passion- 
ate exclamations of grief at the disappointment, whSst the boy'« 
tears flowed in unison. " Come, George," said Mr. Danville, 
" the afternoon is fine, and it matters not which way we ride, 
suppose we push on to Schenectady — perhaps we may over- 
take the boats there, and we can tell the party to stay until the 
old man comes up. " George willingly assented, and explained 
their plan to the old man. Hope again reanimated his aged 
countenance, and lent new vigor to bis frame. Once more the 
horse started on a quick trot, and the old man at nearly as quick 
a pace. They took the shortest road to Schenectady, which is 
by no means a good or pleasant one ; but the weather was fine, 
their horse was strong, and they soon reached their place of 
destination. As they approached, they perceived a nimiber of 
boats, and a crowd of persons in a costume similar to the old 
man and boy. They appeared like an ant hill just disturbed ; 
some ran one way, some another, hither and thither, in and out, 
round and round, with the greatest rapidity, whilst eager ex- 
clamations, earnest questions, and passionate gestiures, accom- 
panied their movements, until the whole group was in a state 
of violent fermentation. It was easy, however, to perceive 
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some great cause of ^ief excited them. Mr. Danvilte droTe 
hift gig close to the group without their pereeiTing his approach, 
so great was their internal agitation. The boy soon sprang 
into the midst, calling out, ^' Mother, mother^" md clung to a 
woman who received him with clamorous joy. The whole 
group quickly surrounded him, with eager questions about his 
grand-father. The old man^ however^ soon appeared, and was; 
received with shouts of joy. To the surprise of Mr. Danville 
and George, he had nearly kept pace with their &st trotting 
horse. His tale was soon told. The whole pacty immediately 
gathei^ around Mr. Danville and Qeorge, with thanks, bless- 
ings and good wishes, without number^ It se^xis,. the old man 
and boy were not nussed until near Schenectady ;. for those in 
the first boat supposed him following them, whilsl the others 
thought he had gone on. When missed^ however, no one knew 
how or where they had lost them. S<»ne feared they had Men 
mto the water; whilst others supposed they were lost in a 
strange land, without money, where no one could couftprehend 
their language. The ancient patriarch of the tribe was missing. 
The sons had lost their i^ed parent, who,, te accompany them, 
had left his native Innd, and all the associati(»s of a life time. 
The mother was lamenting for her darling boy, wh^i the lost 
ones arrived. Their gratitude was unboimded. They begged 
Mr. Danville and George to visit them, when settled in their 
new home, that they might show them how much they appre- 
ciated the service rendered them. The fatted calf should be 
killed ; their coming should be a jubilee. 

Mr. Danville and George soon turned to depart ; and as they 
drove home, their hearts felt light — the sun shone more bright- 
ly — the birds sang more sweetly, for they had been the means 
of bringing joy to the hearts of fellow beings. George felt 
fully rewarded for the many tedious hours he had taken from 
amusement to devote to the study of that language, which had 
given him the gratification of assisting the way-fkrer. He re- 
turned to his books with renewed ardor and delighti Let 
every young student profit by his example. E. S- 
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For the Patriarch. 

LETTERS TO A YOUNG FATHER. 

NO. IL 
THE DIGNITY OF THE PARENT'S OFFICE. 

My dear H. — In my last, I intimated that God had so 
ordered the structure and development of the infant mind, as 
not to expose the parent to a precipitancy or trepidation in view 
of his duties and relations to his child. And I would com- 
mend this consideration for your comfort, that these new rela- 
tions which have just devolved upon you, are not of such a 
nature, as to reduce you to a series of hastily conceived experi- 
ments, in discharging successfully your obligations to your 
interesting charge. Every thing about the physical, intellect- 
ual, and moral nature of the child, seems to suggest to the 
parent the exercise of the maturest deliberation. The linea- 
ments of its character develope slowly under the artist hand, 
and months are often passed under the constant touch of the 
pencil, before a single perceptible or permanent line emerges 
upon the parent's eye : and even this faint trace, " still soften- 
ing into shade," is subject to his revision and amendment. 

But this very feature in mental development, indicates the 
analogy between the structure of a mind and that of a magnifi- 
cent edifice, which is to stand the trials and tempests of time. 
And it is as much the duty, as the privilege, of the parent, to 
feel the dignity, as well as the responsibility, of his office. The 
lessons which he may derive from the operations of the physical 
world, would conduce greatly to the force of this sentiment 
The deductions of daily experience enable us to judge of the 
character and destiny of a building, by the nature and process 
of its foundation. While we pass and repass the site of a 
future edifice, and observe the hand of assiduous industry ex- 
pending more time in laying its deep foundations, than is 
requisite to build an entire street of rentable tenements, we 
need no farther evidence to prove, that some uncommon edifice 
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is to be erected there. Ami when years roll on, before its 
gigantic arches, culverts, and piers are crowned with its colossal 
foundations of granite, our first apprehension of its design is 
confirmed, and we watch with admiration each successive 
development of that structure. The outlines of its character 
assume a distinctness, and we see in a moment that it is 
designed to be the capitol of a nation. Thenceforward, every 
year iinto its completion developes the tendency of every 
arrangement to this great object. The Council Chambers, the 
Judiciary Department, the Committee Rooms, the Rotunda, the 
Domes for the admission of lig^t, — all the apartments of the 
vast structure, are contingent and constituent elements of tlie 
^eat of legislation for a great Republic. Every member of such 
a Republic feels a deep interest, if not a species of pride, in the 
liiapitol. He feels an assurance that the noble pile will bid 
defiance to the assailing elements, and even survive the neces- 
sity of human legislation. The simple and pious countryman 
gazes at it firom a distance with astonishment and reverence; 
and he exhausts his rhetoric and enthusiasm in describing the 
W(Miderfiil edifice to the little group that listen with rapt 
surprise aroimd his bright fireside. Poor man ! he little weens 
that the young, simny eyed thing which is looking up into his 
. face from between his knees, is worthy of greater admiration, 
and susceptible of a hi^er destiny, than Westminster Abbey, 
Qt the CajHtol of the United States. 

What a thought ! That father is a wood cutter ; and yet 
God has commissioned him to build out of diat iiifant mind, not 
only a temple, exceeding the capacity and glory of Solomon's, 
but also the capitol of his everlasting kingdom, of his im- 
measurable empire, where he himself shall preside, and Christ, 
angels, and justified spirits shall hold their daily sessions, re- 
ported by the Archangel's pen ! 

His countrymen have placed foremost in iheir capitol a chair 
of state for their president, the concentering object of all eyes : 
he also is instructed to set up in the heart of his child a great 
white throne for God ; who, though not d\ireUing in temples 
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made \nrith hands, yet demands that heart to be fitted up for 
his reception as unconditionally as if it were the only place in 
the universe where he could hold his court Nor is this to be 
a district court, or a periodical session of the Holy Spirit. 
God stands committed to make that heart, thus set apart for his 
use, the seat of his supreme court, which shall never be ad- 
journed, and where no suit that shall be offered there, shall be 
subject to postponement or delay. There no petition offered 
through the great Speaker, and sealed by his redeeming blood, 
shall be refused a hearing, or engrossed for a third reading. 
There the mercy-seat is to be always filled by one whose ear 
can detect the voiceless whisper of a wish, and the echo of a 
stifled sigh. There the soul is to receive her credentials to sit 
among the angels of God at the grea^t stepper of the Lomb. 
There the eternal Son is to give her a new title, a coat of arms, 
a new name, engraven upon the diamonds of his crown, each 
bri^ter than the sun. It is there that he has promised to give 
her a star, the morning star, the star of his legion of hcmor, 
which shall stand at his right hand whai.he shall make up and 
distribute his jewds. 

" What ! " you exclaim, " has God entrusted me with such a 
coDMnission? Can he expect such a structure from a worm 
like me ! Can he demand of me, an obscure artisan, a humble 
cottager, an edifice which Sdomon, with all his glory and \m 
father's wealth, could not rear on Mount Zion ?'' Yes ! though 
your means may be too contracted to build a cabin to shdtar 
you from the nordi wind's breath, yet Lebanon with all its 
towering cedars, and Tarshish and Tyre with all tfieir varie- 
gated treasures, are nothing to the materials that are furnished 
to your hand. The illimitable universe of God is your store- 
house; and earth, heaven, and all the territories of his vast 
domains, offer you all tfieir treasures for your great work. 

Could Solomon draw upon every surrounding nation for 
skilfiil artisans, and fill the mountains, vallies, seas, rivers, 
quaxnes and mines with laboring thousands ; all these were 
mere straw-gathering pigmies compared with the auxiliaries 
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which stand by with eager emulation to help you rear a struc- 
ture which God stands committed to prefer to Solomon's Tem- 
ple, He has called to you from the stooping heavens, and from 
the midst of the prostrate seraphim, Command ye me ! Man ! 
your God never said such words to Gteibriel : he addressed them 
as directly to you, as if you were the only created being in the 
universe, and were living in colloquial intimacy with the Al- 
mighty. Nor are these amazing words the language of only 
metaphor ; God \yill redeem them to the trusting soul, even to 
the infinite extent, to the fiirthest and minutest ramificatiai of 
their meaning. Are you filled with trembling solicitude wiA 
regard to the structure of this wonderful temple, which you are 
to build for the Most High; — Command ye me! is a still 
smaU vmee, stealing earthward from the skies, to stay up your 
soul with xmwavering assurance. Grasp at that offer ; for you 
will clasp heaven and all its onmipotence in your embrace. 
That command obeyed makes God your ally, and marshals 
into your service all his angelic hosts. There is timber Plough 
all scored and hewed on Mount Calvary to build a New 
Jerusalem in that infant soul, as glorious as the one the Apostle 
saw from Patmos ; there are jewels enough beneath its blood- 
stained soil to stud its temple gates with all the sapphire and 
jasper that blazed upon the eye of John, when heaven unlocked 
its everlasting doors to his unsealed vision. All these are 
yours ; and God, and Christ, and the Spirit, and all the angeb 
are courting your wnploy, and offering to co-operate with you 
in this great work " without money and without price." 

E. B. 
Worcester, Ms., Feb. 1, 1842. 



The mind is illimitable : and it were as easy to fill space 
with thought, as the mind with knowledge. 
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FORMALITY IN FAMILY WORSHIP. 



BT R^y. LYMAN COLEMAN, 

OP ANDOVER, MA8S. 



This is a sin, to which the aged Christian patriarch is p^u- 
liarly exposed ; and one of which all, who worship God in their 
family, may well be admonished. It steals upon us disguised un- 
der the deceitful form of a religious duty, and gradually obanges, 
our daily devotions into a confirmed habit of sinning against 
God. Even the frequency of the act, and the c<Mistancy and 
apparent fidelity with which it is performed, only charges with 
deeper guilt, what has all the appearance of duty done to God 

It is an established law of our nature, that practical habits 
are formed and strengthed by repetition, whilst the passive iiw 
pression^ the interest which the heart feels in the recurring act, 
is continually dying away. The advanced student prosecutes 
his favorite study with increasing diligence, long after the 
freshness and fervor of his early zeal have passed away* Sa 
the aged Christian may be more and more constant in his forms 
of worship, after the fervor of his early devotions, and all flwit 
gives value to them in the sight of Heaven, is felt no mor*. 
Enter into some family, where, for many years the rights of re- 
ligious worship have been maintained^ and bdiold at once the 
constancy and cold formality bf their devotions* At the earliest 
dawn of day they start from their slumbers to beg^ the labors 
of the day ! But, at the appointed hour, they, suspend their 
busy industry, and all go dumb for an act <rf devotion. The 
master carelessly takes down the book of God, and tvilh dead , 
monotony, makes his way through the chapter. The mistress 
meanwhile, is amusing herself with the babe at her breast. 
The child that sits crouched at her side is busied with its toy ; 
and all duly fulfil their part, if they preserve a. decent demeanor 
whilst each is alike listless, indifferent, and unimproved. No 
heart is touched, no mind is awed and subdued at the hearing 
of Jehovah's word. The sacred volume is laid aside without 

VOL. II. Np. II. 3 
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any of that prepared and reverential frame of mind that becomes 
an interview with the High and Holy One ; and their supplica- 
tions are as coldly offered to the God of grace. Their devo- 
tions ended, all haste away to their several occupations, and the 
thought of their worship abandons them, as to any practical 
purpose. None carries with him any abiding sense of the sins 
which he has confessed, or the grace which he has supplicated, 
or the vows which he has offered. What is it all, but a heart- 
less form, as unprofitable to the worshipper, as it is offensive to 
God ! The spirit of prayer, the living principle of religion, has 
died away firom their hearts, and nothing but the habit of better 
days remains as the consequence of neglecting to cultivate the 
spirit of devotion in connection with the habit of prayer. 

How strikingly does all this contrast with the devotions of 
the primitive Christians as sketched by Jaminson : — 

" At an early hour in the morning the family was assembled, 
when a portion of Scripture was read from the Old Testament, 
which was followed by a hymn and a prayer, in which thanks 
were offered up to the Almighty for preserving them during the 
silent watches of the night, and for his goodness in permitting 
them to meet in health of body and soundness of mind ; and, 
at the same time, his grace was implored to defend them amid 
the dangers and temptations of the day, — to make them faith- 
ful to every duty, and enable them, in all respects, to walk wor- 
tfiy of their christian vocation. During the day, they had, like 
the Jews, stated seasons, at the third, sixth, and ninth hours, 
corresponding respectively to nine, twelve, and three o'clock, 
according to our Computation, when those who had command 
of their time, were wont to retire for a little to engage in the 
exercises of devotion. In the evening, before retiring to rest, 
the family again assembled, when the same form of worship 
was observed as in the morning, with this difference, that the 
service was considerably protracted beyond the period which 
could be conveniently allotted to it in the commencement of the 
day. Besides all these frequent observances, they were in the 
liabit of rising M midnight to engage in prayer and the singing 
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of Psalms, — a practice of venerable antiquity, and which, as 
Dr. Cave justly supposes, took its origin from the £rst times 
of persecution, when not daring to meet together in the day, 
they were forced to keep their religious assemblies in the 
night. 

" While the Christians, in their family capacity, observed these 
periodical seasons of devotion, they laid hold of many opportu- 
nities, both stated and occasional, of praying in private. In ad- 
dition to the secret supplications which every morning and eve- 
ning they addressed to the throne of grace, they were accus- 
tomed, on every proper and convenient occasion, to begin and 
terminate all their actions with prayer, — either audible or silent, 
according to circumstances. On receiving any personal or do- 
mestic token of the divine goodness, when engaged in ^y 
important undertaking, such as sowing their seed, or reaping 
their harvest, — laying the foundation of a house, or taking 
possession of it, — placing a web in the loom, or putting on a 
new suit of clothes, — entering on a journey, or going into a 
bath, — forming a new relation, or parting with a friend, — 
mingling with company, — at the beginning or closing of a let- 
ter, — they indulged in the aspirations of prayer : and so much 
did they familiarize themselves with its spirit and its sentiments, 
that they seemed to have cultivated the habit of constant men- 
tal intercourse with their heavenly Father. Prayer, indeed, was 
the grand element that pervaded the life of the primitive Chris- 
tians ; for that spiritual exercise, being not so much a separate 
and formal act, as a habit and frame of mind, and consisting of 
all the various elements of praise and thankfulness, confidence 
and hope, obedience and love, so these principles of a n^w na- 
ture, being established in their minds, and diffusing a sanctified 
influence over the whole tenor of their walk and conversation, 
gave vigor to their faith, stability to their virtue, and fed, like a 
perpetual spring, all the streams of christian activity and excels 
lence, for which they were so remarkable." 
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RELIGION IN EDUCATION. 

BY HON. LEVI WOODBURY, 
UnUsd 8tMtm Smattr/rom N4to HamptMrc 

It has been said that " Religion is the foundation of all edu- 
cation." It assuredly is one of its chief supports. Chris- 
tianity is also the religion and friend of the peofde at large, and 
not of the higher classes merely. It is a Gospel of equal rights. 
It is &vorable to republicanism on the broadest scale, and though 
not in my view the origin of it, may perhaps be commissioned 
to exert a more efficient power in its preservation and purity, 
than all other meims combined. It commenced among carp^- 
ters and fishermen, and has ever since lived among, and aided 
to purify, the most lowly as well as the more lofty. It looks to 
the equality of the soul in all, and wherever that soul warms 
and animates or ennobles a human being, it seeks to lift up rath- 
er than depress ; to civilize and not rou^en ; to reform, improve, 
and elevate. In its eye, the prince and the cottager originally 
are of like importance, as both alike are urged by it to excd- 
lenoe in their respective spheres, and both alike are held accoun- 
table by it to duty. It regards duty, and duty alone, above 
every thing else, and educates all to it in every station and every 
employment At the plough or the bax, at the anvil, workshop 
or counter, on the vessel's deck no less than in the forum, the 
puljut and the hall of legislation, one principle of action with it 
is alone unfiuling under every reverse, and often can alone con- 
duct us to true results. It is not satisfied with any spasmodic 
or intermittent morality, ccmfined to pgjticular days, particular 
subjects, or particular classes. But it requires a clear, steady, 
unbroken current of truth and honesty in all persons, ^ well as 
on all occasions and subjects. It is a living fountain of the most 
usefiil, no less than holy principles. 

Its whole energies being devoted to do and to advise what 
will seem just in eternity, no less than in time ; it happens often 
that when information and discipline fail, the spirit of the gos- 
pel of peace will bring healing in its wings, will subdue the 
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violence of passion, check the outrages of appetite, and subject 
every irregular impulse to the dominion of principle and order. 
It has survived the wreck of every mere human institution dur- 
ing the last two thousand years. It makes no compromise with 
vice. It tolerates no neglect of time or means. It deals never 
in oracular responses, doubtful and deceiving, nor scatters ambig- 
uous voices among the people. But it is plain, direct, open, 
coming from the heart, and in turn reaching the heart of the 
most humble. Nor has it ever been selfish or exclusive. Its 
deeds have looked rather to all nations and all times, tlian to the 
present moment, or a few, and its disciples have thus become no 
less immortal than the greatest Pagan benefactors of any age. 
Indeed, under every system of polity and education, this public 
spirit has always proved the most direct path to glory as well 
as usefulness. Hence, those for instance, who sought by the 
Pyramids to erect tombs for themselves aJone, have long since 
faded from history, while the monuments generously formed 
for the benefit of the people at lai^, such as the Flaminian way 
and the Institutes of Justinian are, after the lapse of ages, fresh 
in embalming the memory of their authors. Equally fresh is 
the memory of those self-devoting Apostles, who originally 
taught Christianity to Gentile, as well as Jew, and of the How- 
ards and Wilberforces of later times, engrossed in benevolent 
enterprises for the world, while millions of others, occupied only 
for themselves, have lived and died as imknown as the animal- 
culae, whose remains form the chalk-cliflf, or the coral insect, 
whose houses have become their tombs in the darkest caverns 
of the ocean. 

Christianity has inculcated also, in every age, since its birth, 
support to the civil magistrate. At the same time it has so 
helped to educate man as to break a thousand tyrannous chains 
of the mind, and prostrate many barriers to improvement, and 
none greater than what formerly stood in the way of advancing 
the influence of woman in society, to its present just and lofty 
height. I speak not on this occasion of difierent forms of faith 
or belief. I refer merely to the useful and reforming spirit of 
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ChristiaB principle, its general temper and tendency to good'mi- 
der all ceremonies, persuasions, and even abuses. In the midst 
of disputations and polemical controversies, when snappish self- 
conceit or theological hatred has persecuted most, and heresies 
of all kinds have proved bitterest, the true fire has never be- 
come entirely extinguished. From the smothered embers, it 
has in time burst forth, and burned bright in educating and civ- 
ilismig mankind. It has been fervid to enlighten and ameliorate, 
has tranquillized the most jarring differences, sought from dis- 
cord in sects to elicit concord in great ends, and with one of the 
wisest of the Fathers, though exhorting imity in those things 
which are essential, has always in its true spirit encoiuraged, 
" in non-essentials, liberty, and in all things, charity. " 

Christianity, if properly invoked, can continue in various 
ways, to aid our systems of education, without improperly uni- 
ting Church and State, or assmning the garb of proselytism. 
Atmed with its own inherent, celestial influences, its sanction 
will, uivler all denominations, add force to the precepts of the 
school-book, impress deeper and more solemnly the teacher's 
advice, and to the end of time strengthen the law-giver's decree. 
When no human power can effectually uphold order, it will of- 
ten bridle the tongue, alarm the heart, and stay the blow of re- 
venge. In fine, the tendency of all its principles is peocefiil. 
But, though unoffending, it is still inflexible for the right 
Though looking to heavenly rewards and hopes, more than to 
earth, it is still careful of its stewardship here, improving in all 
things, and circumnavigating the globe, if necessary, in works 
of charity and well-doing. 

Again, it is useful to check, aid, and educate rulers, and influ- 
ence governments, as well as individuals. Rulers can be a ter- 
ror to evil doers, only by following its divine inductions them- 
selves. Its promises and glories are constantly aloft, before, and 
around them for encouragement and support under liigli respon- 
sibilities, the severest public labor, perplexities without end, 
temptations innumerable, and dangers, at times most appalling. 

On the contrary, how often do its denunciations deter, frpnv 
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evil ! They often rise to memory, like a seer of dden time, or 
some inspired prophet, inspired as the commissioner of Deity,, 
and admonish eflfectually against the aspirations of lawless am- 
bition, or any outbreaks of personal anger, disturbing the course 
of public justice or the public peace. Wars, and usurpations, 
as well as minor aggressions, are thus frequently hushed or 
averted. Some luxurious despot is made to tremble on his 
usurped throne, or shudder amidst the riot and debauchery of 
the banquet. Or some unscrupulous demagogue is haunted by 
terrific warning in his dreams of power^ and turned pale and 
conscience-smitten in the midway of some corrupt enterprise. 

In this manner, whole governments feel the benefits of the 
existence of Christian principle. These, they feel likewise, 
through the people as well as rulers, and more especially under 
institutions like ours, where the people comprise the government, 
as sands form the mountain, or drops the ocean. Their feelings, 
opinions, and actions, come from every hill and valley, however 
remote or secluded, and help to shape and direct the public 
course. They give tone to the public voice, like the unseen 
winds ; and gathering from all directions, they form in time, 
for good or evil, the general will,, as well as the general char- 
acter. 

In fine, having enlisted the true spirit of Christianity to 
assist the efibrts of increased intelligence and stricter discipline 
to improve education among us,, all is done, I believe, which 
can be, to remedy existing imperfections. In this way, the 
heart, the affections, and the soul becofhe engaged, as well as 
the head. Love of friends, love of country, love of excellence 
of all kinds, love of God, unite, and the tenderest impulses of 
our nature co-operate with the sternest. The whole man, thus 
concentrating all his energies and tastes, his faculties and en- 
thusiasm, on improvement, if defects in education cannot in this 
way be cured, and his condition advanced, the result must, I 
fear, be hopeless. But, for encouragement, history is full of 
evidence that this desirable result has often been thus pro- 
moted, and indeed, tfiot society has seldom, been revolutionized. 
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permanently and beneficially, except by the progress of such 
measures in reforming and elevating the people at large. You 
must reach the masses. The progress, I concede, is usually 
slow. In most cases, it changes the world almost as insensibly 
as continents are worn away or raised above the ocean, by 
gradual attrition and accretion. But, by the constant use of 
means like these, a change happens, however long baffled or 
doubtful ; the improvement becomes sure, though slow, and we 
may all, in one way or another, ccMitribute something to urge 
forward the salutary movement Granting that all nations, 
like all individuals, are doomed to old age, yet we can help to 
make both more secure of a green old age, and of a more use- 
ful, honorable, and glorious career, as well as close. Even a 
word, fitly spoken in such a case, will in time tell, though 
uttered in the smallest circle. Every act, well done, though 
single, iifiay become the parent of a numerous progeny by 
attracting imitation, through the esteem and admiration of all 
who witness it Every benevolent " Man of Ross," however 
circumscribed in his sphere, will be a co-laborer in this great 
vineyard; and moderate or modest as may be the plan on 
which he confers benefits, if they are public in their scope, and 
improving in character, they count something, and will raise 
up in succession a host of admirers and imitators in every age 
and country. They make a wave, which though small, con- 
tinues to ripple some, and to agitate society more or less, over 
the whole ocean of fiiture time. Thus will all, as they can 
and should, confer some benefit or other. If one, the least able, 
plant but a single tree to shade the worshippers at a village 
church, and thus render the consecrated spot more attractive 
and healthy, he becomes, to a certain extent, a public bene- 
fector. One more able can plant a grove, or mall, to recreate 
innocently the young, delight the weary, or adorn the borders 
of a crowded city : another may open or ornament a public 
fountain : another, more competent, or more generous, fomid a 
hospital for the destitute : another, a house of refuge for the 
widow and fatherless : another, endow a firee school : another^ 
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establish professorships for lectures on useful topics ; another, 
help to form a charitable society : another, propose a good law, 
or commence a sound moral reform, or devote his life to some 
great improvement : and another, like Smithson, create a fund 
for tlie noble end of diffusing knowledge among mankind, and 
if more promising to the cause, make, as in his case, even a 
distant nation his trustee. Every contributor in any of these 
modes, humble or high, helps in the cause of substantial edu- 
cation and improvement, to swell the current of usefulness. 
*' The world moves," said Galileo ; and in despite of persecu- 
tion and dungeons, it did move. And the moral, literary, and 
political world moves also, and will, by your efforts and those 
like you, continue to move with such rapidity and force as 
never to be stopped again in its onward career. 

In the circle of blessings, this course of contributing some- 
thing, however little, to give to every thing a right and vigor- 
ous impulse, and to derive from every thing, moral as well as 
mental improvement, is open before and around us daily and 
even hourly, and in the smallest as well as loftiest objeets. 
Thus it has with justice, no less than much beauty, been said, 

" There is religion in a flower ; 
Its still small voice is as the voice of conscience; 
Mountains and oceans, planets, suns and systems, 
Bear not the impress of Almighty power 
In characters more legible than those 
Which he has written on the tiniest flower, 
Whose light bell bends beneath the dew-drop*s weight** 

So is there religion m a chrystal or a shell. They all apeak to 
us as living miracles, when our minds are duly awakened to 
their wonders. So the fall of only the autumnal leaf is suffi- 
cient to point a moral. It can, with the observing husbandman, 
furnish the foundation of a beneficial exhortation to his sons, 
as the fall of an apple suggested once to the greatest of mathe- 
maticians and astronomers a hint for the theory of gravitation 
for the whole planetary system. A spark from the forge may 
be converted by this artizan into illustration, both philosophical 
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and moral, to instruct his apprentices amidst their usefiil toil. 
The storms, as well as the calms, are full of lessons to the sea- 
man, no less than the merchant. The revolutions of power 
preach, trumpet-tongued, to the politician and statesman. The 
town and the country, night and day, walking and repose, 
books and men, all abound, when explored wisely, in admirable 
instruction, warning, and reproof; in exhortation, hope, and 
encouragement And thus the active, well disposed mind can 
always teach and be taught, impove others and be itself im- 
proved; and, in short, find "tongues in trees, sermons in 
stones, and good in every thing." 



For the Patriarch. 

DEATH IN THE CAPITOL. 

BY RBV. 8BPTIHU8 TU8T0N. 

Otaplainqfthe United Btatu Senate, 

Being the conclusion of a discourse by the Chaplain of the 
Senate of the United States, delivered in the Senate Cham- 
ber at Washington, Feb. 1, 1842, on occasion of the funeral 
of the Hon. Nath. F. Dixon, a Senator from Rhode 
Island, in the presence of the President and officers of the 
government, and both Houses of Congress. 

It is expected on such occasions, that something should be 
said in reference to the character of the deceased. This inter- 
esting duty has already been most appropriately performed by 
his honored and honorable colleagues, in both branches of the 
National Legislature. His epitaph is already engraven on the 
enduring tablet of friendship and affection. His character is 
too elevated, to derive additional lustre from any thing that I 
can say. His name is identified with the welfare and the honor 
of the State, in whose councils he participated with credit to 
himself, and advantage to his constituents, for more than thirty 
years. By his integrity, his intelligence, his high and honora- 
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ble bearing, he has made himself fevorably known in the comi- 
cils of the nation. He goes down to the tomb full of years and 
full of honors, and bequeathes to his friends and to his country, 
the rich legacy of an untarnished reputation. He is dead, but 
he will not be forgotten. His memory is embalmed in the warm 
affections of a thousand hearts, and when his descendents, amid 
the sorrows of their bereavement, shall turn over the pages of 
his history, they will learn, that by treading in his footsteps, 
and imitating his example, they will 

" Live respected, and die lamented.'' 

He was an unwavering believer in the authenticity of our 
Holy Christianity, and although he never assumed the responsi- 
bilities of a religious profession, yet he always sustedned the 
institutions of religion with a cheerful and generous beneficence^ 
The Bible, whose sacred principles are interwoven with the 
very elements of our institutions, was the oracle, to whose in- 
spirations he delighted to listen. In the interview, which it 
was my privilege to enjoy with him a few days before he ex- 
changed these transitory scenes of time, for the enduring reali- 
ties of eternity, I was more than gratified to find, that every 
allusion made to that adorable Being "with whom are the 
issues of life," were most cheerfully and kindly entertained. In 
view of all these considerations, connected with his calm and 
peac^l exit, why may we not entertain the delightful hope, 
that, having served his day and generation here upon earth, he 
is now participating in the sublime deliberations of the " Gen- 
eral Assembly and Church of the first-born, whose names are 
written in heaven. " 

From scenes and contemplations like these, which now claim 
our consideration, we may derive instruction of priceless im- 
portance. While we bury from our sight, the mortal remains of 
those we have loved on earth, God places their enfranchised 
spirits as stars in the firmament of heaven, to illumine our path 
and direct our footsteps to the skies. The monuments we erect 
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to perpetuate their precious memory, point to the realms of ev- 
■erlasting day, and admonish us to seek ^ that honor which 
Cometh from above." How forcibly are we reminded too, of 
the uncertainty of human probation ! Surely, " we all do fade 
as a leaf " Death visits alike the palace of the great, and the 
tjottage of the poor. The glitter of wealth, and the splendor of 
station, are alike insufBcient to repel his assaults, or bribe a ver- 
dict in their favor. We have seen, in the developements of the 
few last months, how regardless he is of considerations of fliis 
kind. Every department of the government has been made to 
listen to his impressive admonitions. He has entered the Exec- 
utive mansion, and laid the Chief Magistrate of the nation, 
with his honors fresh and green upon him, low in the dust. He 
has visited the dwelling place of the General-in-chief of the 
Army, and has numbered him among his brilliant trophies. He 
has invaded the sacred recesses of the Supreme Court, and borne 
away in his chilling embraces one of its most distinguished 
Judges, with the robes of office almost literally upon him. He 
has found his way more than once into the other wing of this 
capitol, and clothed the Representatives of the nation in weeds of 
mourning. He has finally appeared in the Senate Chamber of 
the United States, and to-day we mourn the death of a respected 
and honored member of this august body. 

Respected friends — members of the Senate, to whom I am 
under larger obligations than I have language to express, will 
you allow me, with all that respect, which is due to your pri- 
vate character and public station, most respectfully and affec- 
tionately to enquire, shall these loud and reiterated calls of 
Divine Providence, and especially this last, pass by like a with- 
ered leaf upon the wings of the tempest, unheeded and unim- 
proved ? 

" Smitten friends are angels sent 

On errands full of love, 
For us they languish, and for us they die." 

We, too, shall soon be called upon by that formidaUe voice^ 
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which cieates and destroys^ to exchange the trahsilorjr scenes 
of time fiHT the enduring realities of eternity. Since this world, 
then, is not our abiding home, let us set bounds to our projects^ 
and moderate our attachments. It is absurd, if I may so speak; 
to endure such fatigues, to encoimter such pains; to brecve such 
dangers, for no better purpose than to acquire a little empty 
knowledge, that cannot redeem us from the gmte ; to^ amass 
honors^ that cannot profit in the day at wrath; o« to teap 
laurels in the field of glory, that limll wi&er at the a^qnroach 
of death. 

Hitherto^ happiness has receded from our sesrtIL The otjeet 
of our widies, wbea attained, has not corresponded with our 
joyou4 anticipations. In cropping the rose of delight, we have 
b^n stung by the thorn. Our bliss faa» been the tapdr of a 
moment, disappearing like the shadows of the n^;bt before tbt 
orient beams. Under these ciicumailancea of <Ms appoin tme m 
and sorrow, the religion of the Lord Jesus CSirist, dressed in 
sobes of light and love, graciously ofifers hersdlf as the cemih 
panion of our journey through the chequered scenes rf life^ 
and at its termination, promises to secure for us a J05rful recep- 
tion into that " City which hath foundations, whose Builder 
and Maker is God." Thither may our souls aspire. 

In conclusion, suffer me to say a few words to those, whose 
hearts have been bruised and torn by this heavy dispensation 
of Divine Providence. There is no earthly voice that comes 
with more soothing efficacy to the ear of the desolate and 
afflicted, than that, which conveys the words of sympathy and 
kindness. It falls like the gentle dew of heaven on the " mead- 
ows newly mown," refreshing and invigorating the h#art that 
has been shorn of its joys and its hopes. I rejoice to be the 
humble medium of such a communication to you, the relatives 
of him, whose lifeless remains are now before us.' By the 
solemnity which pervades this chamber, and the interest mani- 
fested by all present in these impressive scenes, I feel authorized 
to tender to you the sympathies of this audience. Thcf deep 
smsibility, which was eidiibited when tfie departure of the 
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lamented dead was announced to this body by his distinguished 
colleague,"^ and the measures which were consequently adopted 
in relation to his funeral obsequies, justify me in offering to 
you the sympathies of this honorable Senate. In obedience to 
the oUigation which our holy religion imposes upon me as one 
of its ministers, to " weep with those that weep,^ and in perfect 
accordance with the emotions of my own heart, I proffer to 
you the offering of my most cordial and affectionate sympathies. 
As " we have an Hig^ Priest, who is touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities," I am instructed to invite you to go and kneel 
at his feet, and receive from his hand " a balm for every wound, 
and a cordial for every fear." When you return to your deso- 
lated fire^de, say to his aged and bereaved widow, fdid let the 
thought cheer your own hearts, that though her companion" 
sleeps in the dust, Jestis still lives. Sincerely do I pray, that 
the everlasting arms of Divine compassion may be underneath, 
and round about her for protection and support, and that she 
may soon reali2» the efficacy of the sentiment, as beautiful as it 
is true, that 

''Earth hath no scMrrow 
Which Heaven cannot heal." 



For the Patriarch. 

A REMEDY FOR THE TIMES, 

OR, THE GOLDEN RULE APPLIED. 

Who has not blessed the Golden Rule of our Savior ? Who 
has not admired its beautiful simplicity, its all comprehensive 
brevity, its kindly adaptedness to the character and condition of 
man ? So simple, we wonder that no philosopher or sage had 
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made himself immortal, by uttering it before ! So natural in 
its tendency to make men happy, we wonder that it had not al- 
ready become the law of the world ! Simple as it is beautiiiil ! 
Perfect as it is simple ! So perfect, that, if it were universally 
admitted and practised, all the complicated systems of human 
law mi^t be abrogated at once. This one godlike principle, 
acknowledged and carried out in the feelings and conduct of all 
men, would be sufficient to govern and regulate all the vast 
concerns of the world, transforming it at once into the paradise 
it was originally designed t© be. There would be no suffering 
poor ; for the rich would cheerfully obey the charge given them 
in the 17th and 18th verses of the 6th chapter of the 1st Tim- 
othy, and be always " ready to distribute, willing to communi- 
. cate, laying up in store for themselves a good foundation for 
the time to come, " in preference to having all their treasures in 
this world. There would be no crime, and consequently no 
need of bars, and bolts, and prisons, and the dread and burden- 
some array of legislative and judicial enactments, tribunals, and 
penalties. For " love is the fulfiling of the law." There would 
be no oppression or cruelty, no withholding from the weak his 
due, no cold refusal of the claims* of brotherhood, or the de- 
mands of charity, in consequence of the paltry distinctions of 
rank, color, or creed. Nation would no more lift up sword 
against nation, neither would they learn war any more. Then 
would — 

" Peace o'er the world her olive-branch extend. 
And white-robed innocence from heaven descend. " 

Then self would cease to be the only law-giver, counsellori 
and judge, — 

" And every man in every face 
Would meet a brother and a friend.'' 

PFq>hecy assures us, and faith expects, that sudi will, one 
day, be the happy condition of this now miserable, because sin- 
ful, divided; self-burdened, self-governed) self-enslaved world. 
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O that that blessed day wese now fully come — that the vroM 
were subdued to the mild and heavenly sway a( the Prince of 
Peace, the God of Love. O that those who now confess his 
sway, and i»rofess obedience to the laws of his kingdom, would 
show their allegiance in the daily duties, the common affairs of 
life ; and make it manifest, that in keeinng his commandm^its 
there is great reward. But alas ! it is, even with the self- 
denying disciples of the cross, easier to preach than to practise. 
^* I go Sir, and went not,** is the brief history of multitudes of 
those who would be '^ first in the kingdom of heaven." They 
are prominent and vociferous in calling the master, ^' Lord ! 
Lord ! " " but they do not the things which he says. " They can 
*^ do alms to be seen of men," but of the silent and unobtrusive 
•charities of life, they know not the luxury. They are staunch 
flui^rters, and noisy defenders of the deep, and perhaps incom- 
{Hrehensible dogmas of their peculiar creed, while their daily con- 
duct shows that ^' they need that one teach them, which be the 
first principles of the oracles of God." They can talk learnedly 
of feith and hope, while charity, though '^the greatest ol 
these, " is daily scandalised by their deportment Their con- 
fessions, and canons, and {datforms, and creeds, and pledges, 
and all the paraphenalia of forms and cer^nonies, with which 
human wisdom has aimed to beautify and garnish the perfect 
temple a( GodJs worship, and explain or enforce the single ^' law 
of Christ," they hold in the most profound reverence and p^ard, 
and are ready to pour out their property, and even their blood, if 
need be, in their defence. But, if an angel firom heaven were to 
visit them, and follow them through all the routine of their do- 
^lestic aRai^;ements, and thdr business transactions, he would 
not discover that th^y had ever read " The Golden Rule, " that 
" second great commandment, " on which " hang all the law 
and the prophets." Alas ! that these things should still be so ! 
What wonder that the world " walk on in darkness, " when 
4h6y who are set as ^lights o£ the world," east ^'hid," each un- 
der his owa ^ bushel 1 " 

a 
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For t.he Patriarch. 

OUR COUNTRY. 

„ . «* An empire vast 

With rich variety of scenes, and climes 
To suit all tempers, and the wants supply 
Of a wide world — the bleak and firozen north, 
The temperate, teeming with incessant change ; 
And the wann south, with endless summer blest" 

THE NORTH. 

THB SCENERY OF THE MOUNTAINS. 

In all my travels, 1 have never seen a more quiet, peaceful 

spot than B . It is a rich and very beautiM valley, several 

xniles in length, md seldom more than half a mile in breadth, 
in the midst of the roug^ and lofty mountains of New Hamp: 
shire. A number of little brooks and pleasant streams, coming 
down from the mountains, wind their way across its meadows, 
and, running into the Saco, the gaieral receiver of them all, 
pursue their noiseless path together down the valley. The 
mountains, rising one above another with a most perfect grace 
and sublimity, and, like an unbroken wall, shutting in the view 
on every side, form a perfect amphitheatre. There is every 
variety of form and shade in this mountain-wall, all of tb^tn sub- 
lime and magnificent ; but over the whole valley that slumbers 
in its bosom, there is one cdm, even, undisturbed aspect of hap- 
py repose. I could not help thinking of that beautiful passage 
in the Psalms, where David, in the fulness of holy confidence, 
rejoicing in the protection of God's ever watchful and almighty 
providence, compares it to the moimtains round about Jeru* 
salem. 

It is one of the fittest places on earth to enjoy the Sabbath, 
especially to one, who, like mysell^ had long been weary with 
the noise, and cares, and turmoil of the city. T^ere is Sabbath 
in its very atmosphere. There is all the holy, calm, and 
quietude of that best of days, in its unchangeably sublime and 
beautiful aspect. TTie man who could stop there on the Sab- 
bath, and join in the simple services of that low school-house^ 
4* 
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by the way-side, and not have his feelings soothed and elevated, 
a portion of his earthliness, sublimated away, and the whole 
heart better fitted for the w<Nr^p of God — 1 could not own as 
a brother — I should not wish to call him my friend. 

THE WEST. 

THE PRAIRIES. 

Do you ask what a Prairie is? It is a green grass flower- 
bed ocean of land ! In the midst of a large prairie, you may 
gaze in vain for a tree, or a shrub, or any such thing. The 
whole hce of nature seems to be one garden of rich vari^;ated 
flowers, contrasted and beautified by the tall green grass every- 
where intermingled. As the wind waves the tali grass, and 
bows die beautiful flowers, the traveller feels that he is riding 
the gentle swelb of an ocean of diamonds of every hue. There 
is not only beauty, but a vastness about a large jMrairie, that ap- 
proaches the sublime, and fills the mind with wotider and de- 
light 

THE SOUTH. 

THB MAGNOLIA. 

I suppose you have now been eigoying all the luxury of a 
perfect saramer, while we, (poor 3rank6es,) have been shivering 
tbnxigfa the wonrt, and most uncomfortable of all seasons — the 
trsosilion finm winter to s{»ring. It begins to look and feel 
something like the approach of May, and to promise a rich 
carpet of grass and flowers, before many days shsUl have passed. 
Have you seen die wonderful Magndia? Tell me all about it 

1 would go to Georgia, if I could only look on one of those 
gorgeous feeests. I don't know that my imaginaticm has not 
greatly exaggerated the picture, but I have supposed that it 
might hffve all the supernatural beauty and glory of our autum- 
nal forests, without any oi their melancholy associations with 
decay, and fioits, and winter. Do they not lifl up their big 
flowers proudly to Uie sun, like great generous heartg, expand- 
ing in everlasting smiles in (he warm dSEulgence of heaven ? 
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NEW BOOKS. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Balph GEMMEL,*or the Banks of the Irvine^ is a story of 
the Scotch Covenanters, by Robert PoUok. It is of thrilling 
interest, and full of sound instruction. It shows the character 
of man in some of its noblest, and some of its most humiliating 
forms. A new and very neat edition is just published by 
Bobert Carter, who furnishes the religious public with some 
of their be^t books. 

Charlie Seymour, or the Oood Aunt and the Bmd Auni* 
By Catharine Sindair. New York : Robert Carter. 1842. 

There are many good lessons for children in this little work^ 
as well as many incidents that are highly interesting, ^t there 
is something overstrained and unnatuml in the character of 
Charlie^s mother, and in that of Lady Jana We do not be* 
lieve that scenes greatly exaggerated, or characters so over* 
drawn, that ^ir resemUances are never seen in real life, how* 
errer they may make a t^nporary impression on the mind of a 
ehildj are calculated to yield a lasting benefit. Nature is the 
best teacher, and the nearer the characters and scenes of a book 
approach to those of every day life, the better wili be their 
effect upon readers bodi old and young. 

We make these r^narks, not as peculiarly applicable to the 
book before us ; for the &ult we have pointed at, is common to 
a large mass of the books which are put into the hands of chil^ 
dren. Notwithstanding this objection, Charlie Seymour is well 
worthy of a careful reading by all children ; and especially by 
those who are in any danger of being early spoiled, by the 
foolish indulgence of weak parents, or indolent grand-mothers 
and aunts. It will show them how they may easily tell who 
are their real friends. 

The Northern Harp, eojhsisting of Original, Sacred, and 
Moral Songs, adapted to the most popular melodies, for the 
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Piano-Forte and Guitar. By Mrs. Mary S. B. Dana, autfior 
of " 7%e Southern Harp,^ ^c. New York : Dayton & Saxton. 
Boston : Saxton & Peirce. 1842. 

Parlor Melodies ; comprising' Music, Original and 
selected, for the Piano-Forte and Organ, with several tunes 
for the Harp and Guitar, adapted to a series of original 
Songs, Moral and Religious. Arranged and edited by Mrs; 
M. B. Lloyd, and Miss M. E. Bailey. New York : published by 
Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff Street ; and George A. Peters, 36 
Park Row. 1842. 

We cannot better ccmimend these kindred works to the atten- 
tion and favor of our readers, than by making the following 
extract firom the preface to the Parlor Melodies. 

^ Lessons in music have come to be almost necessary to c<mir 
plete the education of a young lady. Yet, the mcmaent she sits 
down to the piano-forte, she i^s obliged to ^otertain the most 
light and trifling, and sometimes vulgar saitim^its, incorpora- 
ted in the {prescribed lessons, and commended to their lips in 
" the harmony of sweet sounds." • Parents receive their daugh- 
ters firom the boarding-schools, freighted with these light, frivov 
lous and often pro&ne soi^, which come in to form the amuse- 
ments of the parlor, and must always be sung to entertain their 
company. This volume will enable parents to place in the 
hands of their daughters, at a small expense, more than eighty 
tunes of standard excellence, with words adapted, that are either 
of pious import, or entirely unexceptionable in sentiment." 

And this firofn the preface to " The Northern Harp." 
" The time has arrived for the Piano-forte to take the place in 
fhe Christian family and social circle, which is held by its more 
powerful and majestic compeer, the Organ, in the sanctuary and 
" the great congr^ation." Its resources should be brought out 
in sacred song, and made to assist the aspirations of hearts, in 
which dwell the love of God, and the fidth of Jesus Christ" 
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New England Sketches : By I. Carver, Esq., Justice of 
the Peace. E. French, New York, 1842. 

A few of these " Sketches ^ have appeared in times past, in 
the Knickerbocker, when they were received with great favor, 
as the works of a master hand. These, with their worthy 
associates of the same ^tock, are now collected in a handsome 
▼dome, which will commend itoelf to all the true lovers oi 
*^ nature and men as they are!^ The author is evidently a 
true bom yankee, has been eye-witness and partaker of the 
scenes he delineates, and has known the whereabouts, and the 
very "cut and Aade" of every native peculiarity of New 
England character and custom. 



A WIND-BOUND FLEET. 

▲ 8CZNE FOR AN ARTIST. 

Extract from a letter, dated Gibraltar Bay, November 2^ 
1841. . 

" Here we are wind-bound, and here we have been for the last 
week. We left Malaga the 12th, beating against contrary winds 
to this place ; and here must stay, till a fair wind comes, to 
take us through the Strait. Last evening, at 7 o'clock, a breeze 
sprung up from the eastward. In a moment, the cheerly sounds 
of ^ Yo heave ho,'^ and the clank, clank, clank <^ the pails 
were heard on every side; and you may suf^se the nois9 
was not slight, when between thirty and forty vessels were 
getting under way at the same time. Soon, we were all under 
a cloud of canvass, and each jone was taking a long desired 
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fiirewell of the barren cliffs, and towering battlements of that 
noted rock. Our breeze was very light, and "die current strong, 
do that, at the end of fourteen hours, we had made only ten 
miles of headway. Then, in an instant, we were all struck 
aback with a very fresh westerly wind. Being within a biscuit 
toss of each other, and close in under the land, you may im- 
agine what stirring sport we had for a few minutes — studding 
sails coming down by the run, 3fards flying round, and hurra 
this and hurra that, ' hard starboard, or you '11 be into me,' 
* hard port, or I shall run you down,' — it was confusion worse 
than Babel. I have never witnessed such a scene before. Yet 
no accident occurred — not one vessel touched another, though 
there were not twenty feet betwe^i any two of us. We were 
all under a full press of sail, and all steering the same course. 
Our yards being all trimmed alike, we all came roimd together, 
like a well trained cavalcade, answering to the word 'ri^t 
about &ce.' 

After the excitement of getting every thing snug, and flie 
yards properly trimmed was over, an observer might have seen 
a goodly number of chop-fallen, long-visaged grumblers, a3 • 
the Commanders of the different vessels gave orders to put 
away for the Bay again. Some few tried to hold on, and see 
if they could not work their way through. They worked until 
the current swept them back into the Mediterranean, and th&i 
had to take shelter under the east side of the rock. We^ some- . 
what wiser, are at anchor on the Algeciras side of the Bay, wait- 
ing and whistling for another breeze, to help us out of the Strait, ' 
and waft us honie." 



Whoever would be perfect, must hear with his neighbor's 
ears, and see with his neighbor's eyes, whatever relates to him- 
self ; for they will be a true mirror reflecting himself (ms heis; 
while his own will doubtless be a false one, faced with a pic- 
ture of Mmsdf as he should be. 
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For the Patriarch. 

ODE. . 
FOR Washington's birth day. 

O God ! our father's God ! 

They trusted in thy name, 
When, fleeing from oppression's rod, 

O'er the dark wave they came. 
Nor trusted they in vain — 

Thou ledd'st them safely o'er, 
Their guard upon the stormy main, 

And on the desart shore. 

O God! our father's God! 

They trusted still in thee, 
When forth amid their foes they stood, 

Determined to be free. 
And thou didst help afford, 

Thou wert their strength and shield— 
Their wisdom at the council board. 

Their victory in the field. 

Their chief, whose name this day 

Swells a whole nation's song, 
Was chosen and ordained of tiiee, 

In thee alone was strong. 
While to his memory, then, 

A grateful people raise 
Such tribute as they may to men, 

To thee be all the praise ! 

All that our fathers were. 

All that us they left, 
We owe to thy parental care— 

An undeserved gift. 
O God ! our country's .friend I 

Our fathers owned thy sway — 
So may their sons, till ^me shall end. 

Thy righteous will obey. 

FcraviRT 22, 1842. 
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TOL. n. No. III. 

*■ For the Patriareh. 

THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 

BY WILLIAM CUTTER. 

I. 

Ip ceaseless love,, untiring care, 
And bomity freer than the air 

The cold proud heart could win, 
He had not now been wrestling there 
With a^ the hell-hounds of despair, 

Just in life's closing scene. 

II. 

Whispered and thundered in his ear, 
In«cvery tone of love and fear, ' 
* 'From reason's dawning ray, 
The call of heaven, distinct and clear. 
He heard, but still refused to hear, 
. Bent on his earthward way. 

III. 
Firsjt, smiling o*ex life's golden dawn. 
Amid the gems and flowers of mom, 

A mother's sleepless care — 
R^aid with cold neglect and scom-* 
About her only son had drawn 
The web of faith and prayer, 
TOL. II. Na III. 1 
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IV. 

Wamiag and counsel hourly given, 
Tlie while she led the way to hearen, 

He answered with disdain ; 
Though often moved, and conscience riven. 
His soul, by lost and avarice driven, 

Was only bent on gain. 

T. 

Gold VM his god. God gave Mm ^M^ 
And for that pahry booa he sold 

The priceless gifts of love : 
And whcQj in mad pursuit pown oM, 
His winged weahh eludes his hold, 

He has no hope above, 

VL 

Behold the ingratc I silvered o^er 
With all the blesiings of four score, 

And trembliDg on the vei^e 
Of thai imkoowti and fearfcil shore, 
Where swells the deep and solemn mar 

Of the eternai surge, 

VIL 

There, shivering on life's awful goal, 
A ruined son, a niioed sool 

Are all he now eau boast, 
While, like a deep funereal toll, 
Eternity *s dread echoes roll — 

^'Self-mtuderedl mined! lost I" 

VIIL 
Bm lo I lioir grace deHghts to ^arc^ 
Tbe hoary sinner breathes in prayer, * 

One COD Iriie sigh to heaven — 
Then Hope and Mercy, smiling fair, 
WTiisper through clouds of dark despair, 

'f Thy sins are all forgiven 1 " 

Sinner, prepare to meet iby doom; 
Thine own eleventh hour may come 

Before to-morrow's light. 
The voice that summons to the tomb, 
'Mid age's frost, or yotith's fresh, bloom, 

ToUs the dead hour of night 

« II 
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For the Patr)aroh. 

REMEMBER YOUR MOTHER. 

Your mother ! Who of earthly kindred has a better claim 
to be remembered? What term expressive of hmnan relation- 
ship, or of domestic ties, aivakens so many tender recollections 
or such grateful emotions? If both honesty and gratitude 
require us to render in some measure as we have received, 
how can we be either grateful or honest udthout an unoeasing 
and affectionate remembrance of a mother ? Her care for us 
hegem with our being, and while we live it ceases only with 
her own breath. It begins in suffering, strengthens by suds- 
ing, and continues till the final scene of suffering dissolves her 
throbbing heart, and takes away its power to feel and love. 
Think what she endures for her child, of her countless steps 
taken in weariness and patience, of h^ ceaseless anxieties, of 
her constant vigils of affection by night and by day, and of ha: 
concern for her ojffiapring through every stage of their life — 
through the tenderness of infancy and childhood, the inexperi- 
jenoe and waywardness of youth, the business and cares of 
maturer years, and onward till the grave covers her or them. 
One cannot think of all this without feeling that of all obli- 
gations to human beings^ there are none so tender and so strong 
as those due to a mother. How disinterested her love ! She 
lives in her child, and is compensated for all she has done and 
endured, if he is useful and happy. Her anticipati<!ttis of good 
are not for herself, but for her child ; and her heart swells as 
her fancy pictures a career of honor and prosperity before him, 
as it never did when sketching a prosperous future for herself. 
How skilful her love ! By what dexterous acts of affection 
does she pluck the sting of sorrow from the heart, arrest the 
starting tear, dispel imagined evils, and beguile away a troubled 
hour. In sickness, who can nurse like a mother ? How much 
easier to take the bitter drug when administei^ by her hand. 
No hand so sure to search out the secret pain and apply the 
right remedy. How gentle her love ! While it restrains it 
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soothes ; while it reproves it comforts ; while i| denies pleasures 
it imparts them. It binds up a wound in the spirit, or in the 
person, so tenderly that it ceases to be a wound. How constant 
her love! When did it ever fail in a heart unperverted by 
vice and crime? It follows its object widi a firmness and 
constancy which no reverses o{ fortune can diminish or destroy. 
No floods of affliction can drown it ; no depths of degradation 
and shame can extinguish it ; no hovel of want or dungeon oi 
guilt can bar it out A mother's love is nearest tike the com- 
passion of Deity, which "never fidleth.'' Should such love 
be fi^gotten by the object of it? Verily the injunction is 
ieasond)le, ^Remember your mother." 

Your remembrance should be kind. It should cheer and 
comtori her, as her's has often soothed and solaced you ; with 
that tendkr interest and sympathy which true kindness alone 
can inqnre. It should be attentive. It should often presait 
tokens of personal respect and regard ; inquire into her wants 
and anticipate them; sympathize in her trials whether from a 
real or imaginary source ; and if die is absent, it should show 
itself in kind letters and firequent messages of remembrance. 
Mothers, especially as they advance in years, and as their 
children hove cares of their own, are liable to feel that they 
are foi^fotten. To prevent or remove feelings so unwelcome 
to a mother?s heart, there should be frequent manifestations 
of filial r^fard, and an attentive remembrance. It should also 
be habitual. Not merely on social occasi(»is, on anniversaries 
and holidays. Such is not her remembrance of h^ childr^iL 
It should be so habitual as to cheer her life as it passes day by 
day, and to be a constant source of pleasure, as " the years 
draw nigh in which she shall say that she has no pleasure in 
them." 

Such a remembrance of a mother is a most beautiful and 
noble exhibition of domestic affection. It honors the honorable, 
4ttid imparts loveliness to the Idvely. Instead of being a trait 
which marks the sentimental, over-sensitive and weak, and 
which is unworthy the man of rank and business, it always 
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^alts greatness, and imparts a charm to the character of the 
highest and the best. There is not a merchant, howerer 
princely his gain$ add his magnificence, or a statesman, how- 
ever pK)found his wisdom and eminent his station, or a monaich 
Qn the highest throne, who is not ennobled in character and 
endeared to the good, by such a remembrance of a mother. 
It. is truly so. Surely there can be no purer examide, or higher 
suithority, or more exalted excellence, than that of the Saviour 
of the world. He was altogether lovely, and higher than the 
highest And there is not, and there never can be, a more 
beautiful and touching example of filial regard than was set 
by him in his last moments. " When Jesus saw his mother, 
and the disciple standing by whom he loved, he saith imto his 
mother, Woman, behold thy son ! Then saith he to the dis- 
^iple^ Behdd thy mother ! And firom that hour, that disciple 
took h^ unto his own home." The Saviour was then bleeding 
upon the cross, his sufierings w«re intense, and he was soon to 
die. Looking dowdi upon the crowd of spectators that had 
gathered around him in his agony, some to mock and odiers 
to weep^ he discovers among them his own mother. Elnowing 
that she was poor, afSLicted, and aged, his filial heart 'was moved, 
and though just expiring, he suf^ests an arrangement for her 
suf^KNTt and happiness. Confiding in his beloved disciple John, 
be proposes that he should* adopt her as his mother, and that 
she should lean upon him as her son. With him she has her 
home, till she should find a home with her own infinite Son, 
who would wipe aU tears firom her eyes, and expel ev^ry sorrow 
from her heart. Thus the Saviour of the world remembered 
his mother! Among his last words, there were words of 
solicitude and care for h^. What an example of regard for 
an obscure, dependent, sorrow-stricken par^t ! How adniirfih 
hle ! Is there a human being who does not feel that it throws 
a lovelier interest around even the Saviour's character? Is 
there a human heart that does not love and admire this mioij- 
festatton of filial tenderness and respect ? If this was worAy 
1* 
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and lovely in the Son of Ood, it would be equally so in the 
aoD8 of men. 

Not only do we honor Jesus, but we shall find that in our 
fedings we are always inclined to honor men, for such filial 
remembrance. Some years ago, a man died in a distant land, 
leaying a wife and several children, well known by the writer 
of this article. They were in humble circumstances, and de- 
pendent on their labor for support. The mother was a pious 
woman, and trained up her children to fear God and honor 
their parents. She was industrious, and toiled hard, performing 
severe and menial tasks for the maintenance of her family. As 
her sons advanced in age, one of them, while quite young, 
visited one day the grave of his father. As he stood by the 
grave, and thought of his deceased parent, he remembered how 
his care and toil had once provided for the family, and that this 
care and toil now rested upon his widowed mother. He wished 
that he was a man, that he might fill the place of his father, 
and be able to assist and relieve his good, but burdened mother. 
The feeling came fresh and glowing in his heart, << O that I 
could do for the fiunily what my fieither did, and help my poor 
mother." This feeling became a purpose. When he was aomd 
years older, having more than usual enterprise and courage, he 
left his mother, and home, and country, and came to this fieivored 
land, a stranger and inexperienced, but resolved by economy 
and indi^try to make the most of the advantages for business 
which he found here. When he landed on our shores, and 
bad paid the expenses of his voyage, he had but a single dollar 
remaining. He immedic^ly commenced labor, and the very 
first money he earned and could possibly spare from the most 
prudent living, he sent apross tte Atlantic to his mother! 
Instead of spending it in travelling to see a new country, or 
in replenishing his scanty wardrobe, or in gratifying many 
innocent and reasonable wishes, he makes it a token of remem- 
Jbrance of a needy and anxious parent. He was prospered in 
Rainess, and rapidly accumulated property, till he became a 
rich man. During all his prosperity he remembered his mother. 
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Liberal sums of money were frequently transmitted to her, to 
render her lot easy, and to afford her the means of procuring 
every comfort. As his ridhes increased, he built a splendid 
mansion, and one room in it was specially designed for her, 
though still beyond the seas. It was delightfully situated on 
the banks of a pleasant river, in a beautiful village, in one of 
the finest towns in New England. In due time, with every 
possible care for her comfort, she was transported, in her old 
age, to occupy the room prepared for her, and to have around 
her all her own children, who had leaned on her in the days 
of her dependence and sorrow in a foreign land. The whole 
femily, except the fether, who was left in a foreign grave, were 
now to live in the same neighborhood. The venerable mother 
had long loved no book so much as the Bible, and no place 
like the house ol God. It had through life been her practice 
to worship God in his sanctuary, imd to relinquish this practice 
was to give up her dearest privilege in this world. Though 
infirm, decrepid, bowed with age, and walking only with the 
aid of her staff, and with tottering step; though entering a 
carriage and alighting from it with great difficulty, yet she 
wished to continue her old custom of attending church. In- 
stead of having this wish slighted as childish and unreasonable, 
or refused as too troublesome, it was most kindly and uniformly 
indulged. Her wealthy son personally assisted her to enter and 
to leave the carriage, and when she entered the church she 
was supported on one side by his arm, and on the other by , 
her staff, and thus he bore her slowly and patiently the entire 
length of the aisle to his pew. As the writer has seen them 
Aus enter and advance towards die pulpit, a son honoring and 
gratifying an aged nK>ther on the verge of the grave, it was 
always with delight and admiration. It was an example of 
filial attention to the whole congregation. It said to every one, 
to the poor and to the rich. Remember ytmr m^^ther. It hon- 
ored the son more tbvii all his reputation and talents for busi- 
ness, and all his outward marks of prosperity and wealth. 
And when she di^, the same filial attention truly honored her 
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memory, and planted eyergreens around her grave, a just 
memento of the green and fiesh remembrance in which idie 
was held by grateful children. Was not )such remembrance 
of a mother right, noble 1 Does it not honor any man, how- 
ever exalted in station and character ? Then, re^er, remember 
your mother. 

The writer has recently met with the advice of a British 
nobleman to his son, bearing on the subject of filial duty which 
interested and affected him. The reader may feel a deeper 
interest in this advice, and it may make a more perman^t 
impression upon his heart, to know the circumstances under 
which it was given. During the civil wai^ in England, nearly 
two hundred years ago, the Earl of Derby, who fought for Im 
king, Charles the Second, was accused by his ^lemies of trea- 
son, tried by a court martial, and sentenced to die by being 
behead^ He was brought to the town where he was to suffer, 
with a guard of horse and foot, about mid-day, from his prisoe, 
which was several miles off, the people weeping, pmjring and 
bewailing bim all the way to the place of his death. He was 
conveyed to a boose near where the scQffi)ld was raised ; and 
as he passed by it, said, "This scaffold must be my cross; 
blessed Saviour, I take it up willingly, and follow thee." Here 
he was informed, that he had till three of the clock allowed 
him to prepare for death ; for the scaffold was not ready, as the 
peojde generally refused to carry so much as a plank, or strike 
a nail, or lend any assistance, and were crying in the streets, 
"O sad day! Wofol day! Shall the good Earl of Derby 
die here?" With a composed and cheerful countenance, he 
called the company pressent, his friends and servants, to unite 
with him while he prayed. Afterwards, he desired to be alone 
in the chamber, and was observed to be upon his knees ; and 
when he called the company in again, his eyes witnessed that 
he had mixed tears with his prayers. He said he was very 
willing to leave the world, being assuffd that he should be 
carried from tremble to rest and peafce, from sorrow to joy, fkom 
life to death i jmd that death had no bittemesa. in it to him, 
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except that it took him from his wife and dear children. 
Then calling for his son, he took his leave of him, and blessed 
him ; having on the day before parted with his two daughters, 
Catherine and Amelia. This parting scene would have melted 
any heart, though ever so hardened. This ended, he called 
the officer and told him he was ready. In his way to the 
scaffold, the people wept and cried aloud, to whom he spoke 
cheerfully, thanking them, and imploring blessings upon them. 
Coming near the scaffold/ he said, " I am not afraid to go up 
there, though I am to die there ; there are but these few steps 
to my eternity." Kissing the ladder, he went up, and addressed 
the people. He desired to see the executioner's axe, and taking 
it in his hand, said, '' I will not hurt it, and I am sure it cannot 
hurt me ; methinks this is as a wedding ring, which is a sigfi 
I am to leave all the world, and eternally to be married to my 
Saviour." Then turning to his coffin, "Thou art," said he, 
^^ my bridal chamber ; in thee I shall rest without a guard, and 
sleep without soldiers." To the executioner he said, " Friend, 
be no more afraid to strike than I to die ; and when I put up 
my hand, do -thy work." And laying his neck upon the block, 
he uttered these words, " Blessed be God's glorious name for 
ever and ever. Let the whole earth be filled with his glory. 
Amen, Amen." At which words he gave the signal to the 
executioner, but it not being observed, or the executioner not 
being ready, the fatal blow was delayed, so that the Earl rose 
up again, saying, "Why do you keep me from my Saviour f 
Once more I will lay nijrsdf down in peace, and so take my 
everlasting rest." He again repeated the words, "Blessed be 
God's glorious name for ever and ever. Let the whole earth be 
filled with his glory. Amen, Amen ;" and then lifting his hand 
as a signal, the executioner with one blow struck off his head. 

This noble and pious Earl, so distinguished, and so feared 
by his enemies that they must remove him by a violent death, 
so much beloved by the people, so loyal to his king, so 
obedient to God, and so ready to die — what advice would he 
give in such solemn circumstances upon the subject of filial 
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duty ? In his last interview with his son, who was to inherit 
his titles and estates, and to be one of the chief of England's 
nobility, his most solemn charge to him was, to remember his 
mother ! " But especially, son, I charge you, upon my bles- 
sing, and upon the blessing you expect from God, to be ever 
dutiful to your distressed mother, ever obedient to her com- 
mands, and ever tender how you in any thing grieve or oflfend 
her ; and certainly, the more you are obedient to her, the more 
you will increase in favor with God and man." Advice worthy 
of a nobleman to give, and of a nobleman to follow. It is 
worthy of any parent ; and may children so regard it, that they 
and their parents may have the joy of its fulfilment ! Reader! 
is there one among the living, who will never forget you ? It 
is your mother. Ekmember your mother. 



For th« PatrUrcIi. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 



Messrs. Editors : — I feel imcertain whether the following 
account of a little adventure of my boyhood would comport 
with the character of your magazine; nor do I present it for 
insertion from any other motive than that of illustrating bow 
trivial an occurrence, at certain seasons and circumstances of 
life, may affect the character and history of an individual in 
after years. For myself, I have never been able to shake off 
the influence of the trifling incident which you will find sub- 
joined. It has accompanied me firom its occurrence in my 
juvenile years, up to my green old age : it has mingled in with 
every enterprise and pursuit of my manhood; been present 
with me as a kind of arbiter in times of difficulty iM^d doubt', 
relieved me from the perplexities of indecision, and the dis- 
comfort of apprehension with regard to 'the nature or result 
of any adventure which I have planned or executed : finally, 
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it has had more to do with my ambition and ability to overcome 
obstacles, than any thing in the process of my early education, 
or in the experience of subsequent life. It is from these con* 
siderations alone^ that I submit to your disposal a brief sketofa 
o^ — what I supposed to be at the time, 

Bearding the Lion in his Den. 

"When I was about fifteen, I made one of a company of some 
dozen youngsters of my own age and neighborhood, in an 
excursion for whortleberries in a mountainous district about 
eight or tern miles from home. It was a kind of extra holiday 
granted us by our parents, and which relieved very pleasantly 
the long, monotonous interim between election and thanks- 
giving ; a period of time whidi none but a Connecticut schodl- 
boy can adequately appi^ciate. It was certaiiily more interest- 
ing to us from several accounts, than the autumnal anniversary 
of pumpkin pies. There was more of adventure and enter- 
prise connected with it, than was common to the great New 
England lestivd, or to its rival, in Connecticut, the decti&n 
day in the rosy month of May. It was a day of c<»isumma- 
tion of anticipations and promises ; for many a time through 
the sultry summer, while we were trailing our rakes behind 
the loaded cart, to catch the locks of new-made hay as they 
fell upon the field, — had we quickaied our steps at the sound 
of tfie whortleherry day^ uttered by our parents as a renewal 
of a promise which we were to realise when the last hay cock 
and sheaf of grain should be gat]|pred to their places. 

And when the sun arose on the morning of our holiday, it 
found us on tiptoe for the expedition, which we had concerted 
by moonlight, or in some secret cbnclave held in our shirt 
sleeves, behind some hay cock in the meadows. Unlike many 
of the enterprises of maturer i^e, our arrangements were madd 
long previously, and with precocious sagacity. Our little 'pails 
or baskets were set away the night beforehand, rejfete with a 
stock of provisions which Ti'e meant should give us credit for 
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anticipating the contingencies of no puerile tour of discovery. 
And when our mothers and sisters followed us out to the street, 
to caution us against getting lost, we responded to their ad- 
monitions with a proud and half indignant toss of the head, as 
an intimation that we were not afraid of incurring that liability 
in any place between home and the North Pole. 

We had, for several years, made our accustomed excursion to 
the mountainous region to which I have alluded. Emboldened 
by degrees and as we advanced in age, we ventured ferther on 
among the mountains ; and, at the time of the incident which 
is to form the subject of my story, we had strayed away to a 
distance copsiderably farthex than we had hitherto ventured. 
We exulted, and vied with each other, in the boyish temerity 
with which we danced about among the rocks and glens of the 
mountain; now climbing up some steep, projecting crag, for 
the mere pleasure of rolling over the precipice a dozen pieces 
of rock — clapping our hands with boisterous hilarity as we 
heard them bounding and thundering away down the rocky 
defile ; and now playing hide-and-seek among the moss-lined 
embrasures of the mountain's brow, or see-sawing amidst the 
leafless branches of an uprooted oak. The day had stolen 
away imperceptibly during the inversion and enjoyment of 
these juvenile sports ; and when, cloyed and wearied with their 
excess, we sat down with common consent to rest under a tree, 
we found that the sun had already passed the meridian. And, 
as a farther interruption of our mirth, we descried a dark and 
dense cloud through the trees, looming up from the west with 
occasional murmurings of (^^ant thunder. One by one we 
became silent ; and when we nad completed a repast from the 
stores which we had brought with us, we began to ruminate 
with some uneasiness, if not apprehension, upon our distance 
from home. While we were waiting for some one to propose 
an immediate return, and were looking inquiringly into each 
other's faces, we were suddenly startled by an unusual barking 
of Spring, a little pied, one eyed d(^ which had accompanied 
ojr rather preceded us into the wilderness. His bark alone, so 
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unlike anything we had ever heard from him before, would 
have awakened our apprehensiolk ; but when it was accom- 
panied by the stranger noise of another animal, we all sprang 
upon our feet with hearts palpitating with consternation. Never 
had I, or have I, heard such a wild, appalling, shrieking cry 
from anything that breathes, as the one which that genius of 
the wilderness sent forth at that moment ; and which made 
our young blood curdle in our veins. At times, it would make 
the forest resound like the roar of a lion ; then it would die 
away into a sound like that of a dying steed neighing in his 
i^ny ; and at last expire upon our ears in the faint, querulous 
meanings of a sick infant 

There was not a word said amcmg us ; but when the beast 
had uttered his unearthly voice, each instinctively seized some 
wei^Km to qualify him to act on the defensive, with a calm 
and silent desperation. We all felt under a kind of medicious 
inspiration or charm ; so that, instead of trying to make our 
escape by flight, we felt ourselves drawn irresistibly towards 
tfie den of the terrible creature. The oldest of the company 
started off on tiptoe, followed by us all, armed with dubsi 
stones, and such other missiles as came readily to hand. And 
while the demon of a beast, assisted by the dog, kept up such 
a concert of fearful noises, as might have shaken stronger 
nerves, we were approaching the scene of action in cautious 
and succesnve gyrations. Our &ar increased with our approxi- 
mation to the fastness, whence, we momentarily expected to see 
rushing out upcm us. 

Ant centum geminns Bria^us, ant baUaa LerasB 
Honendum strideiis, flammisqae annata Chimsera. 

A fellen pine, stayed up a few feet from the ground by its 
branches, lay in our orbit around the monster's den ; which we 
all ascended in order to get a glimpse of him ; we could just 
perceive Spring rushing backwards and forwards, as tf altef- 
nately pursued and pursuing. A rock about ten feet hi^, and 
with three perpendicular sides, stood, as we thought, within 

vol.. II. NO. III. 2 
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fifteen feet of the creature's 1^. All jthis while not one of the 
oompany had uttered a word ; and the desperate proposition to 
scale the rock was communicated by my brother by only point- 
ing towards it with his club. We all sprang at once to the 
ground, and made for the rock, which we mounted without the 
loss of a single man. The eiSect of this coup-de-mainj by 
which we had secured such an advance post upon our invisible 
enemy, was to break entirely the serpent spell by which we 
felt ourselves fescinated into the vortex of some unknown 
monster. And when we had drawn up our forces along the 
three perpendicular sides of our fortress, — each with a stout 
bludgeon in his hands, and his pockets well ballasted with 
stones, — although our faces were pale as ever, and our teeth 
chattered a little, yet we felt it in our hearts, to make a Bunker 
Hill afbir of it, and were rea^y for the assault of all or any of 
the beasts that Macbeth offered to do battle with. For myself, 
it gives me pleasure even now to say that, brandiriiing the 
major part of an ashai rail, I posted myself as sentinel on the 
most accessible side of the rock, with a determination as resolute 
as that of the stalworth .opponent of Rodehc Dhu, when he 
diouted to his ambushed foes : 

" Gome one, come all ; this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I." 

We were still unable to get a sight at the creature itself; 
but could perceive, by the direcUon of the strange noise it 
coptinued to make, that his covert was in a cleft or cavern 
among a pile of rocks, which ^ could distinguish two or three 
rods fiurther on, in a dense thicket. By d^ees, we began to 
regain our courage ; our imaginations began to clear away from 
the goblin spectres which we had associated with the strange 
animal. We finally resolved that it could not be anything 
more formidable than a panther; a decision which probaUy 
received a bias from my own opinion, as I intimated that I 
had often heard or read that the panther could imitate the cry 
of an infent. 
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As soon as the persuasion boQame fixed in our minds, that, 
whatever the creature might be, it was no unearthly demcm, 
nor Hydra, nor brazei>>handed Medusa with her locks of living 
serpents, but that it was a real tenant of the forest, we felt like 
new men, or rather boys, in an instant We began to grow 
ludent and uneasy for the onset ; confident of bearing home to 
our parents such a trophy of victory as would set the question 
of our courage forever at rest, with them and with their remotest 
posterity. We even concerted measures for acting on the offen- 
sive; nor was a hero wanting to lead the assault The youi^^est 
of the party volunteered for the desperate service ci reconnoiter- 
ing more closely the stronghold ol the enemy ; and when he 
slid down carefully from the rock, he replied to our admcmiti^ms 
to be cautious, by affirming that he would beaid the monstor 
in his very den, if he could rely on our co-operation. This we 
promised unflinchingly ; and he stole alcmg towards the rodfis 
where Spring omtinued to keep the animal at bay. We 
watched him as he wound around the creature's lair, almost 
without rustling a leaf; yet we could perceive no indications 
of discovery in his gestures or countenance until in the middle 
of his second round, vfheoj suddenly dropping his cdub, he 
lifted up both of his hands, and with a fisuse as pale as ashes, 
began a suppressed and monotonous chain of exclamations, 
which brought over our minds again all the terrors of our first 
consternation. We shouted to him, but to no efiect ; we be- 
sought him with the most vehement gesticulations to return 
to the rock, but in vain. The crisis was aj^roaching. We 
had '' pledged our sacred honoirs'' to go to the rescue of our 
companion, and there was no alternative. Four of the com- 
pany, headed by my brother, sprang to the ground, and rushed 
forward to the scene of expected action, when, to the surprise 
of the rest of us, remaining as a forlorn hope, they also seemed 
to be affected in the same manner by the evidence of thdr eyes. 
To our inquiries, which we vociferated with all our might, tfiey 
returned no answer ; and we resolved to see if the presence of 
another reinforcement would not restore them to their senses. 
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As we came up, we found that (he cause of their agitation and 
surpri/se, was a partial glimpse of the animal, which seemed to 
have got wedged in among the rocks in such a manner as dis- 
aUed him from moving either way. 

A proposition was made for two of us to approach to the 
q>erture and pull out the animal by his hind l^s, while the 
others, ranged along in front o( the rock, should despatch him 
with their clubs as soon as he struck the ground. This plan 
was ai^roved; and my brother and myself, being the two 
stoutest of the company, were selected for tfie adventure. Nor 
did we refuse the post of honor and peril. Our compatriots, at 
our suggestion, disposed themselves in a kind of semicircle in 
front of the cleft, in order to give each a space and an opportu- 
nity to deal a deadly blow. After exhorting them in a speech 
as hnef and impressive as that of Leonidas, we approached die 
place where the entangled beast was still struggling, roaring 
and screaming under the additional annoyance of the dog. 
We knelt down, and passed our hands along g^itly, until we 
tightened our grasp just above the huge claws of the creature. 
We gave the word, and straightening ourselves, each with a 
foot against the rocks, we«conld feel and hear his hold giving 
away. Now fir him ! touted we as, straining with all our 
might, we threw down the huge creature at the feet of our 
ccnnpanions, who with a shower of simultaneous and well 
aimed blows, laid him lifeless before them — an enormous 
Vfoodchuck ! 

Geron. 



Patience is a more difficult virtue than courage. The one 
consists in calmly enduring evil — the other in braving danger. 
The former can only spring from a well regulated mind — the 
latter may ht the of&pring of mere excitement 
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For the FatrUreh. 

A FATHER'S PRAYER, 

ON THl BIRTH-DAT OF BIS KLDE8T BOV, WHO WAl AFFUCTID WIT! A FAOrFUL 
DI8BAIB IN ONB STX. 

BT WILLIAM CITTTER. 

Fatbbb, thy blessing ! let it gently come 

Upon this precious, much afflicted boy, 
Like dew upon spring flowers, what time they Uoom, 

Breathing in incense out their hearts' young joy. 
Let it in ceaseless redolence distil 

Upon Ids spirit, pouring light and lore 
From thy pure nature into his, until 

It g^ows with likeness to the blest above. 

Father, thy blessing ! shed o'er mind and heart 

The l^owed influence of celestial truth. 
That shall through life its blessed light impart. 

Solace in after years, and guide in youth. 
Kindle within him that pure ray fh>m heaTen 

Disease can never reach, nor sorrow dim; 
That precious birthright by the Saviour given. 

Free to the world, oh ! seal by grace to him. 

Father, thy blessing 1 let the dear one go 

Down through the flowery firagrant paths of time, 
Shielded by heavenly love from earthly wo, 

And trained by earthly scenes for heaven's pure dime; 
O kind Physician t heal the dread dark breach 

Disease has made upon his tender frame; 
Let not the fearfbl ruin farther reach. 

But oh 1 in love the darkened orb reclaim. 

Father, thy blessing ! make each coming year 
Warm with thy presence, fertile with thy loF^ 

And, step by step, as he advances here, 
Bfay he be ripening for the bliss above ; 

May all thy dealings, ordered, as we know, 
In kindest fidthfilness and wisdom, lead 

Through paths of peace and quietness below, 
, To the rich pastures where thy ransomed feed. 

Jamvabt 98, 18—. 
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For the PmtrUreh. 

THE DEATH OF DORCAS. 

BT X. R. STXBLX. 
Ha thit hAth pity upon Ike poor, Itadeth unto the Lord. Prov. zix,17. 

Brightly Judea's sun shone over the towers and domes of 
Joppa, adding another beauty to its noble palaces, silvering the 
fiur-stretching ocean which laved its walls, and decking each 
wave-crest, as it fdl in jeweled showers upon the sands. Gaily 
dressed and smiling peojde were thrcmging all the streets, while 
beauty, and joy, and grandeur, so abounded upon every side, that 
grirf seemed banished fiom the brilliant scene. Goodly as was 
the show, this however was an earthly city, and these abodes of 
men ' bom unto trouble,' where unmixed joy cannot long abide. 
In one &ir dwelUi^ the icry of woe arose, fc^ its cherished mis- 
tress, the kind and noble Dorcas, was no more. 

Dorcas was a widow and a diristian. Her husband's death 
had taught her tibe fleeting nature of all earthly joy; and, turn- 
ing from the woild, her heart had embraced the Christian doc* 
trine. In obedience to these, she devoted her riches and h^ life 
to alleviate the distress, and soothe the sorrows, of her fellow 
pilgrims. '^ She was full of good wcnks," and of course, be- 
loved and respected by all who knew her. 

The great miracle so lately perfcomed by Peter at Lydda, upon 
the man who had sofl^ied eight years with Aepalsey, had filled 
with joy, the hearts of the disciiAes ci Chrkt at Joppa ; and 
they resolved to entreat him to put forth his power, arid bring 
again their beloved Dorcas to life. Lydda was but a few 
leagues firom Joppa, and thither a deputation was sent to ^itreat 
the presence of <he hcij Peter. The Apo^e hastened to exer- 
cise flie power so freely delegated to him by his beloved master. 
As he arrived at the gate of Dorcas, the wail of the mourners 
met his ears, and passing into the ixmer court, he beheld a circle 
of women sitting upon the ground, in all the abandonment of 
woe. "Alas our sister!" they exclaimed, "Oh, grief oh, 
woe] our sister is no more ! " and with th^ hair streaming 
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Wildly from dieir shouldecs, they wept and beat their breasts and 
tore their clothea For a moment the wail died away into si- 
lence, while the soft and pensive flute, the viol and tabor, sound- 
ed in accompaniment to a mournful ftmeral hymn. The disci- 
]^es, who stood in sorrow around, led the sjrmpathising apostle 
to the upper chamb^ where DOTcas lay. Here, in this dark^ied 
room was heard no loud lament. Kneeling in ril^ice around the 
bed, where, swathed in the linen of the sepulchre, lay the be- 
loved bene&ctress, their ftces bathed in tears, and their hearts 
engaged in prayer, were the poor widows whom Dorcas had 
80 much befriended. Here were the himgry, whom in CSiristVi 
name sheliad fed ; the thirsty, to whom she had giv^i the cup 
cf cold water ; the stranger die had taken by &e hand -; tfa» 
sick, the jnrisoner, whom she had visited, and the naked die had 
dothed. When they beheld Peter, the grirf of their brdren 
hearts burst forth in sobs and lamentati(»s. ^O, raise our 
friend, ^ was the universal cry, while they tcW of the alms- 
deeds idle had dcme, and tdiewed the garments she had given 
them. ^ Withdraw a while, " said Peter, ** and I will pray to 
our Lord for you. I r^nember his promise ^diich he n^e to 
us while yet upon earth, ^Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, 
that will I do."» 

Yfhea all had left the room, the Apostle cast himself xxpan 
his knees before his unse^ mast^. Although Peter knew all 
pow^ had, been given him, that he might heal the sick, and 
ndse the dead, yet he n^lected not the thnme of grace, but in 
every uiMlerti^ing sought a blessing from his Saviour. When 
his prayer was ended, the holy man arose, and turning towards 
^e bed, and addressing her by her Hebrew nune, said in a voice 
of authority, " Tabitha f arise ! " There was a riight rustlii^ 
in the bed, the breast of the dead heaved, and the eyes slowly 
opened and fixed themselves upon the Apostle. Peter stretched 
forth his hand and assisted Dorcas to arise, and then opening the 
door, called in the astonished and delighted peojde who had r^ 
mained without. 

And why did Peter recall the worthy widow to this woild<^ 
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care and sin? In the first place, to proclaim the glory of Christ 
in whose name this miracle had been performed ; and this effect 
was produced, for we are told, '' many in Joppa believed in the 
Lord. " The next reason may be, because she was worthy of 
b^ing the subject of a miracle. Peter would not have raised one, 
who was an injury to her day and generation. Dorcas was cel- 
ebrated for the good works, and the alms-deeds which she did ; 
and in her restoration to the world, we may know the hig^ 
Talue which Peter attached to her charitable works. 

Throughout the whole bible, we see constantly, blessings pro- 
nounced upon those who relieve the poor. Such phrases as 
these, '^Blessed is he that considereth the poor — he that hath 
mercy <m the poor, hi^py is he — God loveth a cheerful giver," 
&C., are Sfuinlded over the holy pages. Let those who give 
sparingly, and grudgingly, search the Scriptures'and see if these 
things be so or not, and in reading the history of Dorcas, they 
will learn the importance attached to habits of benevolence. 

Oh, they who have never released a prisoner, who have never 
beheld the ray of gratitude glancing from the eye of sickness ; 
who have not made the widows heart to sing for joy, and seen 
the shivering £)nns hovering gladly over the fire they have kin- 
dled ; or hugging arouiid them the warm clothing they have 
brought to the doors of poverty, who have not opened the dark- 
ened soul to the truth as it is in Jesus, are as dead to the true 
and ever living pleasure of existence^ as is the blind man's eye 
lost to the sun's sweet lig^t ! If these joys are great, Kow are 
they ten-fold increased, when we perform these duties for one 
who hath suffered unto death for us ; and when the love ci 
Christ constraineth us, then every crooked path is made straight, 
and all our ways are ways of pleasantness ! 

If it be the duty of the elders of the &tmily to engage in good 
works and alms-deeds, it may be made the purest source of 
childhoods joy, to join in these labors of love. The discontent 
and selfishness which clouds so many of their fair young ftces, 
would disappear, under the sense of usefulness which might be 
engendered, by giving them some simple garments to mi^e for 
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the children of the poor ; and in the sentiment of compassion 
created by their visits to their diattered dwellings. But while 
our nature's are so corrupt, how careful should those parents be, 
to guard against the growth of pride in their good works, which 
may arise in their childrens youthful hearts. As a guide to our 
conduct, and as a warning, how plain are the words of Christ ! 
Let us all, th^ bear them written upon our inmost hearts, and 
take good heed lest we give our alms before men, to be seen of 
them, and thus in thmr paises receive our reward, while we 
lose our reward in Heaven ; and let us also remember that great 
day, slowly perhaps, but surdy approaching, when the ^dieep 
diall be divided iBrom the goats ; and may it be ours to hear, 
^^ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
brethren, ye have done it unto me ! " 



For the PAtrUreh. 

A SKETCH. 

*'He eomeUi forth m a iow«r, mmI is out down.** 

I KNOW not why it i% but I alwajrs find it difficult to portray, 
with any justice, the scenes in which I am most wamily in- 
terested. The character, the dying words and looks of the 
departed, and all the affecting circumstances that throw an 
imdying radiance around their memories, I have oft^i at- 
tempted to delineate, while yet my heart was foil of them, and 
ere other thoughts had Altered to dim their freshness; but 
have always fedled. Long, long months have gone over the 
grave of my mother, and yet not a word of that foil record 
which is graven indelibly on my heart, have I been able to 
transcribe. These are hallowed thoughts and feelings, that 
seem to shrink from the open gaze of language. They love 
to dwell in the memory, or sometimes to steal out fix)m the 
eye; but the written scroll, so ofl^i the heartless record of 
hypocrisy, is too cold a shrine for them. I find how unmean- 
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ing language is, when I would speak on subjects like these. 
It can never do justice to the feelings I would express, and so 
I have always dropped the unfinished attempt, in disgust and 
despair. It is only when time has carried off those scenes to 
a little distance — when they do not lay their folds so entirely 
over the whole heart, and, as it were, wrap it up in their close 
embraces — when it can look upon them with a more chastened 
feeling of submission, and see the light, as well as the shad^ 
and taste the sweet with the bitter, that it can give £ree utter- 
ance to all its emotions. If it attempts it earlier, the contrast 
between the feeble lines which words can draw, and the strong 
deep traces engravea withiji, will but add anguish to its agony, 
and make the void of the soul appear wider, and more wintry 
than ever. 

A full year has now dapsed, since the death of the lovely 
youth, whose brief history I am about to sketch. And though 
that year, to me, has been fraught with more interesting events 
than any other of my life, his memory is still fresh in my 
heart, and his character, and the scenes of his sickness, and the 
day of his departure, with all their pleasing, melancholy traces^ 
are seen and felt, as if they were of yesterday. 
. He was of a still and thougfatfbl mood, and seldom mingled 
in the conmum sports of youth. From a child, he ivns fend 
of reading, and Uie society of those, from whose experience he 
could gain something valuable. In this quiet and studious 
turn of mind, leading to confinement and inactive habits, at the 
period of life when exercise is most natural and necessary, we 
may p^haps discover some of the seeds of his early death. 
There was a maturity and manliness of mind and deportment, 
which str<Higly distinguished him firom most others of the same 
age. But though his character bore the grave and steady 
features of manliness, it had none that were cold or rough, or 
that ever seemed unbeccmiing his years. There were uncom* 
mon mildness, delicacy, and propriety, mingled with the 
strength. His manners were kind, unassuming, afi!able, and 
wholly free from unmeaning puerilities. His intellect was 
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clear and discriminating — his dii^sition amiable and cheerfhl. 
His attachments w&te ardent and enduring, and of that unpre- 
tending character, which appears in looks and actions, more 
than in words. You will perceive, from this little outline, that 
my friend's was a character of no common promise. It needs 
not to be enlai^^ed upon. I would rather show you how it 
shone in the hour of trial. 

It was not until his last sickness, that his attention was 
strongly directed to the aibject of religion. It then became the 
dieme of all his thoughts. It was my privil^e to be the first, 
to whom he laid opai his heart ; and, ever after, a sharer in all 
his feelings, as day after day unfolded and ripened them. His. 
mild and amiable nature seemed to have been sanctifi^ almost 
by the very touch from heaven, that brought his disease. 
Th&ce was, from the first, a patient and quiet spirit, that mur- 
mured not at the pains he endured, though they were constant 
and severe. The voice that called him to his early grave, 
seemed at the same time to have directed him to Christ, for 
light to shine upon its darkness. That light he constantly 
sou^t ; ^oid with the slow progress of the dawn, it rose on his 
mind, brightening with steady and cheering beams, and grow- 
ing into perfect day. He was never agitated by the strwig 
t^rors of ccmviction, but moved with anxious desire for the 
grace which giveth life. He-was deeply affected by h sense 
of his ingratitude, in so long neglecting the Saviot, and fully 
satisfied that he was shut out, by his own guil^from any daim 
oa his mercy. The cry of his heart was, ^*Unclean ! unclean ! 
Grod be merciful to me a sinner." And so strong was the sense 
of his unworthiness, that, though he soon obtained some clear 
and delightful views of the abounding grace of God in Christ, 
the hope it gave him was faint and trembling — and not until 
the gates of life were closing upon him, and those of heaven 
could be seen opening before him, did it give place to the ftill 
assurance of faith. He did not doubt the fiilness and sufficiency 
of the grace of Christ This was a theme he loved to dwell 
upon ; and he enjoyed much in believing that even so great a 
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siimer as he, nUghi be saved. He knew &al the salvation < 
die gospd was firee, and open to all, who wonld come to ft 
feuntain and drink. He took great delight in telling thof 
vrham he saw, that it was so, and was often eloquent in pe 
soading them to seek it ; but for himsd^ he was aware ci Ae 
deceitfulness of his heart, and feared that he might be wrecked 
th^e. He therefore rejoiced with trembling and fervent prayex. 

That which more than every thing else, excited tor him the 
strong interest, and drew around him the entire a£fection, of all 
who saw him, was, his unmurmuring patience under the 
severest sufferings, and his kind s^ise of every little attention^ 
which it is always the pleasure, and the melancholy privilege 
of friendship to bestow. He bore, with exemplary meeknesSi 
the burden of his pains, and acknowledged in every trial, that 
ibt Lord was good and gracious. He took great del^t in 
tracing the good hand of his heav^y Fath^, and the footsteps 
of his love, in all his dealii^ with him ; and often declared, 
with beautiful and affecting emphasis, that the sweet, which 
was ccmstantly poured into his cup, left scarcely any sense 
of the bitter, upon his taste. In all his feelings and expressicMiSy 
th^re was the unaffected simfdkuty, and the single-hearted 
confidence of a child ; and these gave a diarm to his conver- 
sation, which was more eaaly felt than described. He was 
much in prayer ; and the Burden of all his petitions was, that 
he might eswer be submissive to the divine will; — and it was 
evidmt to all arotnd him, that this pmyer was heard in heayen; 
for every day brmight with it to his mind, some new exhibition 
c( the goodness of Grod, and found a new song of praise breath- 
ing firom his lips, and warming in his heart. It was the pre- 
vailing and beautiful characteristic of the grace which was 
bestowed on him, that it opened his eyes and his heart, to be 
gratefully sensible of ev^ry beam q[ light tiiat was sent to him 
ftom above; while not a fear nor a pain could bring a cloud 
over his vision, but it was sure, like the golden clouds of sunset, 
to be softened and gilded by the saine happy influence. 

He was deeply grieved for those^ who, in imitation of his own 
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ungrateful example, while in the enjo3rment of health and ac- 
tivity, were living in the neglect of the Savior ; and often, with 
the most affectionate vehemence, did he urge them to devote 
their remaining strength to his service. If he had any wish in 
r^ard to his own recovery, it was, that he might be enabled, by 
exhibiting the change which the grace of God had wrought in 
him, by a life of devoted piety, to bear testimony, not only to 
the goodness and faithfulness of God, but also to the subduing 
and happy effects of the religion of Jesus. Yet he was too sen- 
sible of his own weaknesses, and of the danger that his heart 
might wander, or be tempted to stray from the narrow path, to 
give place to such a wish as this. He knew and felt that aU 
calculations were delusive, unless built entirely on the grace and 
the promise of Grod ; and therefore made it his constant and 
only prayer, that he might be permitted to glorify his Savior, by 
an entire bowing down of all his desires, to His will. 

Such was the spirit of my dear departed friend, such the 
grace given him in the hour of his need. I might say more, 
mtich more in detail ; and it would be a grateful employment 
to do so — to unfold all that beautiful picture, which was 
sketched and shaded by the hand of the Spirit. But enough 
has been said, to show you, how sweetly this gentle flower was 
touched by the light of heaven. Alas ! that it should have 
faded and fallen in that very light : — ^its highest beauty !— we 
had but time to look upon it, and it was gone ! its leaves were 
all strewed on the ground ! 

During his confinement, my own health became such as to 
require a journey. He had, for some time, supposed his end 
to be not far distant ; and now, he felt assured that he should 
not live till my return — and we parted as if forever. I wish 
I could describe to you that parting. — We were permitted to 
meet again — and I feel that I shall always remember the 
eloquence of that affectionate welcome, so grateful to my heart, 
which beamed from the changed and sunken, yet animated 
features of my dear suffering brother. He was worn, and 
wasted. The slow disease had been busy with his strength, 
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and his youth ; bat that warm heart was unchanged, except 
that, as it drew rapidly nearer to the confines of its own 
heaven, it was continually losing every trace of earthliness. 

Here I would tell you of some of our many happy interviews 
and of the interesting sayings of my friend, illustrative of the 
character I have drawn. But I am at a loss, how to select 
them, and will therefore confine mysdf to one.* It was 
the day before his death — the last time I ever heard him speak. 
It had been my custom at his request, every day before taking 
leave of him, to read from the book of Life, and i»ay at his bed- 
side. Seasons of precious communion indeed, were some ci 
these. It was a delightful place to pray, for God was always 
felt to be there. The day was now fading into evening — the 
deep prayer of true afiection had been ofiered up, and I was 
taking my leave, as usual, with the gratefiil hope that we should 
meet again, on the morrow. But my friend was impressed with 
the belief, that the morrow would not dawn upon him ; and he 
spoke to me strong words of an eternal parting. I UAd him 
we should surely meet again — if not here, ere long, in heavoi; 
and asked him if there was now any pain in the thought that 
death was so near to him ; — and never, never shall I forget 
that look and tone of mingled triumph and almost re{HX)ach, 
with which he replied, "OA / no indeed,^ 

The same night, the hand of death was laid upon him. The 
femily were called around his bed, and each received a &re- 
well word. With a slight interval of delirium, of which he 
was himself sensible, he retained the calm possession of his 
mind to the last. As he sunk rapidly away, his visions of hope 
grew brighter ; and submissively praying, " Father, if it be thy 
will, deliver me from these pains, and take me to thy rest,'' — 
''Lord Jesus, come quickly," — ^^he fell into the arms of death. 
The next day I .saw him, but he was cold, silent, and he 
knew me not. But there was still a sweet smile lingering on 
his countenance, as it were heaven's own light, sent back, by 
the freed spirit, as she burst into realms of day ; like those bean^ 
of evening twilight, which kindle up the western sky, long af- 
^ter the sun has set 
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• * * * I have often thought, how beautifiil and touching 
are the scripture allusions to the frailty of human life. " He 
Cometh forth as a flower, and is cut down." " As the flower of 
the field, so he flourisheth ; for the wind passeth over it, and it 
is gone." — There is a mdancholy beauty in this imagery thus 
applied, which at cmee reaches the heart Have you not felt it, 
in the twilight of an autumn evening, when the beautiful robes, 
with which summer had clothed the landscape, begin to change 
their hues ; and the mellow tints of the p^ing day, to lose 
something of their softness ; when the sear leaf is floating in 
the breeze ; and the thousand voices, that filled the grove with 
melody, are dying away into the melancholy note of the last lone 
warbler — have you not then felt, how softly, like the words of 
inspiration, the lines of decay, thus written on the face of nature, 
were whispering to the heart — " Thou art mortal ? " Have you 
not jfelt it, in your solitary walks among the resting places of 
the dead, where the little green mounds that mark the cold 
abodes of friends, bom off in the flower of their youth, have ar- 
rested your steps, and claimed the tear, that eegoie up so warmly 
and fr^hly firom your heart? 

** He cometh forth as a flower, and is cut down." It seems to 
shed a soothing and hallowed influence over the memory of the 
departed, to be reminded of their lovdiness by such beautiful 
images ; to think of them as tl^ flowers of a bright summer — 
opening in the pure dews of the morning, and fading in the very 
light that gave them birth, and made them beautifhl. 

o C. 



The heart that has never known adversity, can no more 
truly sympathize with the afl^cted, than an unpolished surface 
can reflect the rays of the sun. It is only that, which has 
been tried and worn with many sorrows, that can receive and 
send back, with any thing like their tnie expression, the 
bummg emotions of one in the furnace of affliction. 
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Written for the Patrlareb. 
BY iota MART a R DANAJ 

TRUE HAPPINESS. 

All seek for happiness bdow; 
But 't is a plant iHiich cannot grow 

On earth's poor barren soil ; 
It blooms awhile, and then it dies ; 
The wintry storms and cloudy skies 

Too soon its beauty spoil. 

But foolish mortals wiH not learn 
Away &om earth their ejres to torn, 

And fasten them above ; 
There trees of life Immortal bloom; 
For whitry doods can nerer gloom 

That atmosphere of love. 

If sweet is lu4>piness below, 

Even when its changefulness we know- 

AM mixed with base alloy— 
0,i^hat must be eternal bliss, 
liade up of pnriQr and peace, 

What most be heaven's joy I 

This happiness will I pursue — 
And wh«n I bid the worid adieu, 

And enter on my rest. 
The suiythat never seu in night. 
Shall beam upon my raptured sight, 

And glow within my breast. 

O, in the soleum hours of grief, 

This thought shall give my heart rdie( 

That sorrow is my friend ; 
It keeps me in the narrow road. 
And points me to the dear abode 

Wbere joy shall never end. 

WASBDroTON City, Jan. 14, 1842. 
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For the Patriarch. 

SIMPLE SKETCHES. 

BT A TILLAOl PASTOR. 

NO. I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The tetotions of the pastoral office are linked with 4dl that 
is important for this life and for the life to eome. The minister 
ef the cross is a{^inted to watch for sonls, as one that must 
give account He is the ambassador of Christ, to persuade men 
to be reconciled to God. In the discharge of this solemn duty, 
he is called to warn the careless, to rebuke the hardened, lo 
guide the inquiring, to comfort them that mourn, and to feed 
the flock, over which God has made him overseer. 

Thus he becomes the teacher in the pathway to heaven — 
tfxe guide to the Lamb of God. In this relation how many 
interesting and endearing attachments are ibproMd-^how many 
touching iscenes of joy and sorrow are witnessed. Some per- 
haps, by the blessing of God on his labors, are moved by his 
preaching to receive the word of the kingdom. He is with 
them, as their ccmfidential teacher and guide, in those hours 
g( anxious solicitude, when the heart, touched by a mighty 
power, is laid open to its deepest recesses ; he sees the earliest 
heaving of contrition, the first tear of penitence ; he catches 
the first whisper of faith, the earliest breathing of hope. How 
refireshing to his spirit, the dawning of peace on their troubled 
souls! With what untold joy does his ear drink in their 
trembling expressions of faith in Christ, and attachment to his 
cross. With what unmingled gladness does he welcome them 
to the table of Christ, and the communion of saints. And, 
while he watches their advancing progress, with the joy of a 
parent, he traces their growth in knowledge and grace, and 
rejoices over them, as children " walking in ihe truth." They 
«re emphatically ''his joy and crown." 

In his course of pastoral labori the minister enters deeply 
3* 
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into the welfare of his flock. He mingles with them in scenes 
most calculated to touch the heart, and enlist the affections. In 
sorrow, his footstep is among the first on their threshold. He 
is with them in the hour of affliction. He stands by the bed 
of sickness, to offer the words of consolation, and the prayer 
for grace and submission. He is with them in the day of 
bereavement, to lift up his voice in supplication, and whisper 
comfoit to the mourner. He hears the tale of doubts and feau, 
in the season of temptation and darkness, and cheers the Chris- 
tian's troubled spirit by repeating the promises of salvation, and 
pointing the tearful eye to Him, who is the reAige of his tried 
people. He is with them^^in the hour of social prayer, to mingle 
bis suj^lications with theirs, and to unite with them in the 
words of exhortation and fellowdiip. He breaks to them the 
bread, and divides amoi^ them the cup, at the table of the 
Lord. He receives from their arms their infant ojfl&pring, in 
the hour of sdemn consecration, and, by the sprinkling ot 
water, seals the precious babe with the sign of the everlasting 
covenant In the day of death, he lingers by the^pillow, to 
tdl the power and promise of Him, who never forsakes his 
children, and to commend the parting spirit to God. In these 
labors, how many scenes of thrilling interest pass under his 
eye ! He is admitted to participate in joys, that " a stranger 
intermeddleth not with : " to look upon sorrows, hidden from 
all the world beside. He is the trusty friend, the tried coun- 
sellor of all his flock. In affliction they look to him for com- 
fort and prayer : in darkness they call upon him for light and 
instruction: in their prosperity and peace he rejoices with them, 
and unites in grateful praise to the Author of every good and 
perfect gift In death he watches the departing spirit, and 
lingers in the house of mourning, to comfort the bereav^, and 
offer the last prayer, before dust is consigned to dust, and the 
grave closes upon the loved form for ever. 

In these diversified relations and duties, how many incidents 
of deep and instructive interest ; how many histories of joy 
or sorrow, <<as touching, and far more true, than ficticm or 
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poetry ever oolored," are brought before his eye. Could these 
be drawn out from the memories or journals of our aged 
pastors, what an instructive and interesting yolume would 
they form. 

I claim not for these simple sketches any such high char- 
acter. They are merely the unvarnished t%les of comnxm 
incidents, such as daily occur in ev^ry parish. They have 
not been without pleasure and profit to me : and perhaps they 
may not be without instruction to others. They may i^ow, to 
the younger portion of my readers, the vanity of earth, and the 
value of a good hope in Christ. 

I can only add my hearty desire, that those, my fathers and 
brethren in the ministry, who have been blessed with mudi 
greater experience, may write out, for the rising generati(»i, 
■some of the thrilling facts and histories, with which their 
pastoral relations must have made them acquainted. 

BEREAVEMENT— THE DEATH OP THE FIRST BORN. 

How many thrilling emotions mark the hour that ''first 
writes man a ftther." New fountains, of a depth and fulness 
hardly dreamed of before, gush up at once in the soul. New 
ties, of a force and sweetness unfelt before, link the affections 
of the heart to the unconscious infant, in whom the parent 
sees a second self, an image, nay more, a part of his own being. 
It is an hour but once enjoyed, a feeling but once experienced, 
in all his life. Other children may be given him, as dear to 
the heart, as precious to the eye, but he cannot regard them 
with the same fresh, gushing emotions, as welcomed the "first 
bom." 

It is owing to these indescribable feelings, that no heavier 
bereavement falls on the mourner, than the removal of the 
child, whose birth thus unsealed all the fountains of the soul. 
This is an affliction which strikes at the root of parental affec^ 
tions, and withers, at a blow, the flower of their earliest, deepest 
love. It touches the very apple of the eye. It steals away the 
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treasine of the soul. Clearly indeed have I seen the depths 
of such sorrow, in an eyent of this kind^ which I have just been 
called to witness, of the most touching interest 

The eldest child of a member of my parish, connected with 
me by other intimate relations, a sweet, bright, promising little 
girl, but a week younger than my own babe, and the idol oi her 
parents, was but yesterday, while apparently in perfect health, 
seized by a yiolent illness, that, after thirty-six hours of suffer- 
ing, hurries her into another world. The blow came so sud- 
denly, and in such an unexpected manner, as almost to crush 
the afflicted parents. The scene, when she was dying, is de- 
scribed by eye witnesses, as heartrending in the extreme. The 
fiither and mother knelt over her bed, and in hitter agony, 
prayed that she might be spared, if it were but a single day. 
But it was all in vain. The destroyer had marked her for his 
own, and no call of » love could stay his hand. Amid their teais 
and agony, he put his seal upon her brow, and she was not. 

A few hours after, I entered the house, in which one diort 
day had made so sad changes. As I entered the room, where 
the mother sat, refusing to be comforted, she exclaimed, ^ ! 
me — you have your little girl still: but we have lost ouis.'' 
The words touched the very chord, that was then vibrating in 
my own bosom. I could not answer a word — £>r my owa 
sweet babe, the first pledge of love, so near the age of her they 
mourned, rose to my view ; and should death claim her for his 
own, how dark, how lonely would my heart be. I sat in 
silence. The afflicted mother, wringing her hands in agony, 
again and again repeated her words, adding, " May she long, 
long be spared to you. But so soon — so soon — I had her so 
little while. O ! if I could have had her a little longer, I would 
not say a word." What could I say ? I spoke a few words 
of consolation, how cold they sounded as I thought of my ovm 
babe, and commended the mourners in prayer to that God, who 
alone could heal their sorrows. 

At my next visit, neariy the same scene was witnessed. The 
fiither asked me to look at the corpse. The child, beautiful ai 
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a flower in life, was lovely in death. The touch of the de- 
stroyer bad left no stain on her sweet &ce. All was calm; — 
her features were as peaceAil, as if she had fallen into a tranquil 
sleep. 

" Death had writteo no traces there 
Of blight, or disease, or decay ; 
The infant, in her shroud, was fair 
As when, in her cradle, she lay." 

Her tiny hands, as clear and transparent as if modelled of 
alabaster, were clasped in her bosom. Her light and silken' 
hair, hanging over her high marble forehead, moved at every 
breath of the observer. It seemed as though she must be alive, 
and I was almost ready to cry out, the babe " is not dead, but 
sleepeth." But the father gave one look, turned away, and 
leaning against the wall, wept aloud. I thought agaii} of my 
own babe, and my tears mingled freely with his. Every scene 
of the past, and that past but yesterday, came fresh to his 
mind. She had been wont to sit at his right hand at table: 
had slept in his bosom, and waked him every mom with her 
prattle. Every object was associated with her. If his eye, or 
that of the mother, rested on the clothes she had worn, the 
chair in which she sat, or the toys with which she had playiei^ 
the recollection was too painful to be borne. One cloud had 
darkened all their sky. 

The day of the funeral came. It was most solemn and 
impressive to me. When I entered the house, the heart-broken 
parents were leaning over the coflin, calling the name of their 
child, and lingering to take the last look, and catch the parting 
expression. When we committed her body to the earth, the 
.agonized father stood silent and tearless at the head of the 
grave, his eye, with an expression that told the struggle of his 
soul, steadily fixed on the descending coffin. And when it had 
sunk into the narrow grave, he turned as silently away, with 
the heavy step of one, who had buried his hope and his heart 
there. 
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Tears have passed away, and the blow is not forgotten. 
Other children bless diat household, and death has again laid 
his hand there, but neither the joy of the hour of birth, nor the 
agony of the hour of bereavement, was like the joy which 
welcomed or the grief which mourned, the " first bom." 



For th« Patriarch. 

WHAT WILT THOU HAVE ME TO D0» 

BT WILLIAM CUTTnU 
I. 

X«ORD ! Jehovah I throned on hijh, 

Lord of lords, and king of kings I 
Lord! Redeemer t listening nigh 

When thy Meanest sobfect singB— 
With this prayer my sool imboei 
WJkat wik thtm hBYt mi to do 7 

IL 

ma< to suffer t what to do 1 

What of chastisement to bear 1 
What deep waters to go throng^l 

Fieiytriall fearful snarel 
Wha^ my sin-boond soul to lieel 
What for others 1 whatfortheel 

IIL 
73btt» my Father! Saviour! Childe! 

Thou, my everiasting all ! 
Thon, than whom there's none beside 

I may ** Lord and Master" call ! 
What thon wilt shall be my law, 
Soul to bind, and heart to draw. 

IV. 
JMr, thy orealure, servant, child, 

Fed, suf^Borted, kept by thee ! 
Me, by sin from heaven exiled ! 

Me, restored by pardon free ! 
Ransomed, bought with precious blood 

Not mine own, but thine, O GK)d ! 
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V. 

Do 7 alas ! what can I do V 

Falleo, tempted, bMiid and frail, 
When I would thy will pursue, 

All my best endeavors fail 
Yet, through Christ, oh ! wondrous skill ! 
All thy law I can fuim ! 

VI. 

0, to be thy servant there, 

Where thy work is fully done; 
Where, intent to do his share, 

Swift to fly, and prompt to run, 
Each esteems that place most blest, 
Where he serves his Master best. 

VII. 
Soul and body, hea;rt and mind, 

Passion, fancy, sense and thought, 
All by grace shall be refined, 

Into sweet subjection brought. 
Prostrate, bowed before thy feet — 
G^riel asks no higher seat I 



A REFLECTION. 

Written on Mi. Holyoke^ June 14, IS^ 

I saw thee yesterday in clouds — 
To-day the sun is on the brow, 

The clouds are up in heaven afar. 
And thou art bright around me now. 

O, thus may all the steeps of life. 

Though clouded when in distance seen, 

Be, ever as we reach them, clothed 
In sunny smiles and living green. 

Though hope may ofi deceive the eye 
By silvering storm-cloudy o*er with light, 

In vain shall coward fear defy 
My utmost aim to win the height 
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For the Patriarch. 

THE MORAL CULTIVATION OF THE YOUNG. 

FKOM THE GERMAN OF ZOLLIKOFBR. 
BT ELIHU BURRITT. 

Continoed from page 66. 

All th^ prerogatives of the intellect, all the acquisitibns and 
attainments in wisdom and science, which one makes through 
the medium of study, reflection, and exj^rience, are only so far 
valuable as they contribute to his own true happiness and that 
of others. But this he cannot otherwise promote, than by 
follo\ning implicitly .and voluntarily the light of his under- 
standing; by not only thinking and judging, but also acting 
in accordance with truth ; by not only discriminating correctly 
between the good and the evil, but also loving and seeking 
the former, and studiously avoiding and abhorring the latter. 
There must exist a harmony between his will and his under- 
standing, his belief and conduct. The knowledge of truth 
must lead him to the love and practice of virtue. To promote 
this end is certainly the object of a Christian and intellectual 
education; which consists, as has been said, not only in the 
right cultivation of the understanding, but also of the heart 
of the young, and in their introduction to religion and Chris- 
tianity. The first, or the cultivcUion of their intellects, has 
already occupied our attention. The second, or the cultivation 
of their hearts, will make the subject of the present and suc- 
ceeding discourses. 

To cultivate the heart of the young, means, to direct their 
propensities and desires to the best objects; to inspire them 
with a predominant love for all that is true, just, and good ; 
making, thereby, the discharge of their duties easy and attractive 
to them. The cultivation of the heart presupposes, as may be 
naturally inferred, the requisite culture of the understanding ; 
and although they may, in a certain degree, be separated, yet 
the one cannot absolutely exist without the other. It is a 
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{undamental principle of our nature, that the will, in most 
cases, follows the directions and dictates of the understanding. 
We wish only what we siq)pose to be good, and abhor only 
what we coiiceive to be evil ; and if it sometimes occur, that 
we are inclined to the desire and pursuit of the evil, it is be- 
cause we consider " the evil good, wid the good evil." There- 
fore, the more correctly we think and judge, and the more easy 
and natural this habit of thinking and judging becomes to us, 
the more perfect will be the harmony between the inclinations 
of the heart and the decisions of the understanding. The 
more carefully, then, the intellect of the child is cultivated, the 
more progress may be predicted in respect to the culture of it» 
heart And, indeed, this moral culture principally consists in 
teaching the young to exercise, in all that relates to their own 
or others' happiness, those rules of discrimination and decision 
which they have acquired through previous instruction; in 
endeavoring to facilitate this exercise of the mental faculties by 
a wise use of all favorable circumstances ; and in trying to 
diminish and remove from their path those obstacles which 
might impede or prevent them from following the perceptions 
of their understanding. In aiming at this ol^ect, we may and 
must employ many experiments, and, if I may so say, artifices^ 
which must be varied and adapted to the variety of persons 
whom we are to instruct, and to the variety of opportunities 
presented us for giving that instruction. But since it is im- 
possible in an introduction of general application, to say all 
that is necessary for each individually to know and observe, let 
us, then, occupy ourselves with some gmeral and specific rules 
to be observed in the culture of the hearty or the moral culti- 
vation of the young. 

The first rule is this : Trp to ascertain their temperament; 
and let its properties and peculiarities direct your eflforts. The 
temperament is also a field which must be cultivated ; nor are 
its varieties so numerous that they may not soon be ascertained. 
More or less activity and vividness of conception ; more or less 
sensitiveness towards good and evil, joy and grief; more or 
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less vehemenoe of deaire ; more or less incliniition to repose or 
activityi comprise the principal varieties of what we call the 
temperament of the yomig. All these varieties of temperament 
may as well conduce to virtue as to vice. Great vivacity, sen- 
sitiveness, and activity are eminent qualities when directed to 
the pursuit of good and worthy objects, and are under the 
guidance of the understanding. Therefore, they should never 
be suppressed, but pains should be taken to give them the best 
direction, and to confine them within the limits of moderation. 
Yivacity or quickness of apprehension should be a]q[>lied to the 
acquisition of important and useful arts and sciences. The 
sensitiveness of the heart should be cultivated into a delicate 
susceptibility for all that is truly good, beautiful, noble, and 
great ; and the activity of the mind should be so treated as to 
assume the character of an ardent zeal to become useful to the 
community. Children and youth who possess these qualities, 
should be frequently and impressively admonished against the 
misuse of them, and warned of the evils which might arise 
from such a misuse, both to themselves and others. 

On the other hand, those who are duller of api»rehension, 
and irresolute in action ; who are more inclined to p ssiveness 
and repose, and less susceptible of emotion, should not be 
dejected and disheartened by bitter reproaches or harsh rennrn- 
strances. They are naturally reserved, and lack confidence in 
themselves ; therefore, they should be treated with the utmost 
tenderness and forbearance ; they should be inspired with 
courage to be led out of the obscurity which they seek, and 
to be placed in such circumstances as are fitted to make stronger 
impressions upon them, and give a new impulse and scope to 
their minds. As every quality of the mind may be seduced to 
error, and every desire be changed into an inordinate passion, 
parents, and those who are entrusted with the moral culture 
of the young, should watch over them with untiring and 
solicitous vigilance. They should never pass over an error 
in silence, but labor to correct it as soon as detected. They 
should especially endeavor to suppress and subdue the first 
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evil emotion and ajqpetite (hat proceed from their temperament ; 
nor ever permit any constitutional piopmsiiy to wrong to be- 
come a habit with them ; and if alieady contracted, they should 
leave no means mitried to weaken and eradicate that evil habit, 
but employ with them the liveliest representations to portray 
its hurtful tendency ; and remove from them all the opportunitie9 
which might confirm them in it, and accustom them to a fi^ 
quent repetition oi those actions which are opposed to its 
indulgence. 

Another rule is: To accusttmi tftem to aoi in acoordance 
tvith reason and judgment^ rather than from blind instig^ 
iion and mere caprice. Make them comprehend that this is 
the highest eminence which man possesses over the irrational 
beasts ; and that he who does not avail himself of this eminent 
advantage, abases himself to the lowest class of beings. Ask 
them ofien, not in an imperious, but in an encouraging manner, 
why they do this and that; why they particularly love and 
esteem certain persons and things, and detest and avoid others ; 
why, among the several prerogatives and pleasures which they 
may enjoy, tkey choose just such, and no other, and by what 
motives they are actuated in making such a selection. Endeav- 
or, in this way, to gain their confidence, so that they may op^i 
to you the thoughts of their hearts without fear or reluctance ; 
and if they sometimes answer your questions with a bare '^ I do 
not know," or '^ I cannot fell,'' let not this excite your dis- 
pleasure, but help them to remove the causes of their obscurity, 
of which they have frequently an incorrect apprehension. 

Institute a social discussion upon the subject of conversaticm. 
Confix with them, how it were best to act in this or that case ; 
how certain objects might be attained with the most ease and 
security ; and, if it is not in a matter of too much importance, 
let them choose for themselves, and follow unobstructed their 
own choice; subsequently reminding them, however, of the 
errors which they have Uius committed, and of the evil con- 
sequences of such a choice. 

Would you impose upon them certain rules and regulations, 
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iDBtnict tbem, at the same time, if not in all, yet in most cases, 
in the troe reasons and objects of your requirements. Tell 
them why yon require diem to do this, and forbid them to do 
that ; and make them comprehend that your reasons are correct 
and good. Should they evai become inquisitive with regard to 
your own conduct, and ask you, why, on certain occasions, you 
go to work thus and so ; why, at one time, you do this thing, 
and at another, leave it undone — reject not dieir questions as 
the effect d a reprehensible curiosity, nor think that an answer 
to their inquiries would diminish aught from your dignity. 
But riiow them, rather, that you study to follow the rules of 
truth and order, moderation and justice: and if you would 
have them act in accordance with reason and judgment, then 
be ever <Xk your watch^ lest they have cause to presume that 
you yourselves act without motive and firom ciqprice idone. 

But let it not be enough that you teach them to act rationally, 
as intellectual bemgs ; teach them also to be actuated in their 
conduct by the purest motives and the noblest objects. Be 
careful lest they be governed by mere ambition, and incited to 
application and duty by the influence of public sentiment, or 
tl^ good or ill ojHnion of others. If you permit this ambition 
to become a ruling passion in than, then are they lost to true 
virtue and happiness. For, in most cases, the tnost exalted 
virtues are, and are to be, exercised in secret and without wit- 
ness. Therefore, whoever is not happy, except when enjoying 
the favorable opinion (A other men, let such an mie promise 
himself but few day^ of unalloyed pleasure and gratificati<xi. 
No ; he alone can be virtuous, who, independent of the judg- 
ment and opinions of others, cherishes an active inclination fot 
all that is right and good. Ife alone can be happy, who knows 
how to be contented with a purity oi heart and the approbation 
of his own conscience. 

To this virtue and happiness, should all of you who aie 
entrusted with the moral culture of the young, guide your 
children and pupils. Discuss often with them the point, 
whether just, benevolent, and magnanimous actions are so only 
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cr principally according to the opinion which the spectator may 
be pleased to form of them ; or whether they are not equally 
just, benevolent, and magnanimous at all times and under all 
circumstances ; whether they are not as much so when there 
are none present to judge and applaud. Ask them if they have 
ever had cause to regret having done something good in secret, 
or whether they have not received a peculiar gratification at 
the very moment of the act. Ask them if there is not a great 
and unchangeable distinction between truth and error, order 
and disorder ; whether peace and harmony are not consequent 
to virtue, and strife and commotion to vice, both in the heart 
of the individual and the community. Ask them, whether 
they enjoy just the same peculiar feeling of gratification, when 
others praise them for qualities and actions which their own 
consciences condemn, as when it approves and sanctions what 
they have done. Bring them in this way to the conclusion, 
that our sentiments and actions are good or evil, proper or 
improper in and of themselves, let others think and judge as 
they may. 

In order to bring this within their comprehension, acquaint 
them with the consequences of their own actions and deport- 
ment. Teach them what contentment and gratification, what 
vivacity of mind and vigor of body, what respect and esteem, 
and other great benefits, they may reap, as an inestimable 
treasure, frcmi their good and orderly conduct. Wish them 
success in the pursuit of these objects, and rejoice with them 
on ihrn attainment On the other hand, pity with them the 
condition of those who, through their own remissness or viola- 
tion of duty, come short pf these rich blessings. Let them feel 
the evil and hurtfiil consequences of their own disorderly con- 
duct, as &r as it may be necessary for their admonition and 
reformation ; and be careful not to offer a remedy until they 
are fully convinced, and have repented of their precipitation 
and folly. Show them, partly by their own and partly by the 
example of others, what disorder,, pains, fearful diseases, sins, 
and vices, follow in the train of immoderate sensual enjoyments, 
4* 
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Tiolence of anger, want of industry and application, of avarice 
and prodigality; how by degrees they debilitate and debase 
the mind of man, break down his coun^ undermine his con- 
stitution, curtail his life, bury his reputation, render him a 
useless, contemptible member of society, stifle his consci^ice, 
and bring upon him, in a thousand different ways, the cause 
of grief and misery. 

Show them, on the other hand, what a rich recompense the 
just and virtuous man finds in the approbation of his con- 
science, in the tranquillity of his heart, in contemplating the 
benefits and pleasures he has ccMiferred upon his fellow beings; 
in the respect and esteem which he may expect from them, and 
the assurance of the approbation of God. Show them how 
happy such a man will be in consequence of his acting under 
the influence of firm and correct principle ; in consequence of 
his having learned to govern himsdf and bridle his appetites; 
because he can em|doy his physiod and mentcd powers in the 
way for which they were designed by his Creator ; and needs 
not fear any one, because he has been afiraid of sm and feared 
his God ; and because he has no reason to be confounded or 
discouraged by mbfortune, but knows how to maintain his 
true fireedom, &ad is no slave to haUt, idleness, or ajq)etite. 
Extol this happiness of the good man b^re your childr^ 
and pupils at every appropriate oppoartunity ; and do it wifli 
an enlivened and ohe^ul countenance, and a fedix^ heart, 
that they may observe how deeply you are impressed with 
its wofth,^ and how much you pi^i it to all wealth and 
honor. 

To 1)6 contiiutcd* 



Truth is to the mind what I^gfat is to tiie eye ; and God die 
sun fixnn which it enumates. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Theopneusty; or the Plenary Inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures. By S. R. L. Gaussen, Professor of Theology in 
Geneva. Translated by E. N. Kirk. New- York: John S. 
Taylor & Co. Boston : Tappan & Dennet. 1842. 

If to define with accuracy and precision the shores of a 
dangerous coast, to describe and map out the sunken rocks and 
reds, and trace in clear lines the safe channels, with exact 
soundings on every side, and erect beacons at prominent points 
and suitable distances, be a work of great inq)ortance and 
benevolence, then is Professor Gaussen entitled to the gratitude 
of the whole Christian church, for the fidelity and ability with 
which he has taken hold of this great subject, and exposed in 
all its nakedness and deformity, the prevailing infidelity of the 
age. To the same extent are the American churches indebted 
to Mr. Kirk for giving them the privil^e of readii^ the work 
in their own language. 

This book has been received so favcnrably by the press, and 
greeted with such fulness and variety of commendation on all 
sides, that we have nothing left us but to echo what a hundred 
voices have already uttered. When a lai^ part o( the nomi- 
nally Christian church has shut up the Bible from the members 
of its communicMi, as an unsafe or insuflicient guide, or cum- 
bered it with a burdensome mass of uitiquated traditions, uid 
the ever varj^ing opinions of its assumed infiJlibility, held often 
as of equal, and sometimes of paramount authority to the 
Bible — and when another pc^rtion, more enlightened perhaps, 
but, in some respects, farther from the truth, haver either set 
aside entirdy the divine in^iration of the Scriptures, or (but 
little better) concluded to receive it as ^ the hiunan record of a 
divine revelation," subject, as a compositicMi, and as to the form 
and manner of its enunciation, to all the rules of human 
criticism, like any other book — it is quite time that those who 
would hold fast by the old foundations) who believe that ^atl 
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Scripture was given by inspiration of God" — that "holy men 
of old spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost," and that 
"not one jot ot tittle of the law shall pass away " — it is quite 
time that all such should not only stand out boldly for the 
faith, but be informed of the specious sophistries by which 
their foundations have been assailed, and almost undermined, 
and be well armed for the defence of the truth. 

We trust, therefore, that this work will not only be generally 
read, but faithfully studied — that its positions will be carefully 
examined and scrutinized, and that the whole subject matter 
will be made familiar to the thoughts of all intelligent Chris- 
tians. Let none be deterred from taking up and reading so 
valuable a work, because the author has chosen to retain, for 
the title, the Greek, rather than the more &miliar Latin word. 
The subject is as important, the objectioiis as specious and 
dangerous, the arguments for defence as clear and convincing, 
and the illustrations as apt and forcible, as if the title were 
more plain and taking. We do earnestly commend the work 
to the faithful attention of all readers, but especially to such as 
are set for the defence of the gospel, or in the course of {vepara- 
tion for that glorious work. 

Manual of Sacred Interpretation; for the special 
benefit of Junior Theological Students, but intended also for 
private Christians in general By Alexander M'^Ielland, 
Professor of BiUical literature in the Theological Seminary at 
New Brunswick. New-York : Robert Carter. 1842. 

To a thorough conviction of the truth, and a deep, heartfelt 
sense of the importance, of the hig^ views of in^nration s^ 
forth and maintained in Professor Gaussen's work, let the 
student of the holy Scriptures add a full imderstanding, a 
practical application of the principles of interpretation, and the 
mysteries of revelation will open wonderfully to his view, and 
the Book of God will cease to be, what, for want of prayerful 
diligence in the study of it, it always has been, and still is, to 
too many sincere Christians, a sealed book. The work before 
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US is exceedingly simple and plain, and well calculated for 
general use. The principles are so clearly stated, and so easy 
of application, that one marvels much that they have not struck 
his mind, and alSected his reading, before. It is a book not 
specially designed for theological students, but well adapted 
for the use of all who would have their '^ underetanding opened 
to understand the Scriptures." We wish it were not necessary 
to make such a declaration, in order to recommend it to general 
use. We wish that the apprehension that books of this class, 
because they are designed especially for students, are therefore 
unfitted for common Christian readers, had less influence in 
deterrii^ such from attempting to master them. Many an 
Aquila and Priscilla would then be found, who, instead of 
being mere readers of the Bible, skimming over its sur&ce, with 
scarcely any sense of the treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
to be found bdow, would be " mighty in the Scriptures,'' and 
"thoroughly furnished for every good word and work." 

The Anxious iNauiRER after Salvation. By Rev. John 
Angell James. Published by the American Tract Society, 
New- York. 

The name of James is a sufficient guaranty for the excel- 
lence of this work. His knowledge of the human heart is so 
profound, and his views of the Scriptures so deep and practical, 
that he cannot write, without meeting some one of the many 
wants which call loudly for the labors of all who are ^ apt to 
teach." 

Personal Recollections. By Charlotte Elizabeth. New- 
York : John S. Taylor & Co. 1842. 

Although we confess to a deep-rooted aversion to auto- 
biographies in general, because they involve the necessity of so 
much barefaced and disgusting egotism, there are yet some few, 
which we have read with so much pleasure and profit, that we 
would fain spare the individuals in our sweeping denunciation 
of the class. Of this number is the work before us. It is 
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repine with entertainment and instruction, conveyed through- 
out in an easy and agreeable style. It exhibits the training 
and workings of a mind that has been actively and usefully 
engaged in enlarging the stock of wholesome religious litera- 
ture, which has had so great an infkience in forming the char- 
acter of the present age of the church, a character as strmigly 
marked by active^ far-reaching and self-denying b^ievolence, as 
Aat of some past periods have be^i by self-righteous indolence, 
and useless laborious speculation. 

The previous works of this author have made her name 
£Eumliar with the readers of good books. This lets yon in to a 
fiwiiliar inspection of her private history, the exercises of her 
mind, and the workings of her heart, durii^ the period in 
which she was undei^poing the training and discipline necessary 
to prepare her for the part she has acted before the public, as 
well as the views and motives with which that part was under- 
taken and sustained. And, altbou^ we still hold to our con- 
viction that a perfectly honest autobiograirfiy was never yet 
written, except those which were penned under the immediate 
guidance of divine inspiration, we feel pleasure in commending 
this volume tp our readers, as one which will amply compensate 
the cost of purchase, and the time of perusal. 

Visit to Northern Europe, or Sketches^ desariptive, hu- 
torical, political and morale of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland, and the free cities of Hamburg and Lubec, 
By Robert BainL New- York : John S. Taylor <fc Co. 

The Rev. Robert Baird, the author of this work, h A been, 
for several years, engaged in the service of the American Tem- 
perance Union, promoting that good cause on the continent of 
Europe. In the course of his tovel for this object, and his 
occasional sojoumings in the more important cities and towns, 
he has made accurate and interesting observations upon their 
"manners and customs, commerce, manufactures, arts and 
sciences, education, literature and religion." The book before 
us contains the result of those observations, set forth in a style 
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of easy and familiar narrative, in which graphic pictures of 
natural scenery, and lively sketches of history and biography, 
are freely interspersed, giving to the whole work a variety and 
interest unusually popular and engaging. Though all these 
matters are treated of as they might be by any accomplished 
traveller, without claiming for the work a character distinctively 
religious, yet the evangelical spirit, and high moral sentiment 
of the author constantly appears, tod inspires that perfect con- 
fidence in his statements, which, unfortunately, we cannot 
always repose in books of travels. 

The work is beautifully illustrated with a great number of 
maps and engravings, executed with skill and beauty, which, 
though they add much to the expense, add equally to the plea- 
sure and profit of the reader. 

The circumstance that we know so little of the interior of that 
part of the world, though intimately related to it by natural 
descent — and the prevailing in^pression on the minds of sil 
who are watching for the signs of the times, that that wide 
r^ion is soon to be the scene of the renewed triumphs of the 
gospel, to arise from its darkness, and shine forth in more than 
primitive beauty and glory — combine to make these volumes 
doubly welcome, and to invest them with an interest not usu- 
ally felt in works of the kind. We trust they will be exten- 
sively read, and form a part not only of the family, but of the 
school library. 

Cyclopedia Indianensis : or a general description of the 
Indian Tribes of North and South America. Comprising^ 
their origin, history, biography, m^anners and customs, lanr 
guage and religion ; together with a comprehensive Lexicon 
of Indian words and phrases. By Henry R. Schoolcraft. 
New-York : Piatt <fc Peters. 1842. 

The American Agriculturist. Edited by A. B. Allen 
and R. L. Allen. New-York : Geo. A. Peters. 
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We give thee joy, yonag bride ! 

Not that ideal light 
Which lingers round the dreams of youth; 
But aye eludes the sight. 

8. 
We give thee joy, yotmg bride! 

Substantial, changeless, pure— - 
Such as can satisfy the heart, 

And through all time endure. 



4. 
We give thee joy, young bride ! 

May all the scenes of life 
Fmd thee rejoicing in thy lot, 

A feithful, happy wife. 



We give thee joy, young bride ! 

And, when life's scenes are o'er. 
May thou and thine in bliss remaiii 

United evermore! 
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